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THis publication has defervedly engaged much attention. 
‘ That a gentleman of finifhed education, and ample fortune, 
fhould voluntarily undertake a moft difficult and perilous en- 
terprife, that of enlarging our knowledge of interior Afrigg, 
is an eyent {carcely to be paralleled in the annals of fcientific 
adventure. In difcoveries which are to be accomplithed b 
means of navigation, the man of {cience intrufts his fate to the 
scourage and conduét of the commander, and his dangers are 
fhared by all the crew: very different are the hazards in the 
deferts of Africa, where all the traveller’s refources reft on his 
own courage and conduct, and where all the hazards are le- 
veled at his folitary head. The facrifices to the caufe of fcience’ 
and geography which the prefent traveller has made, juftly 
enititle him to the higheft efteem ; and the {pirit of his enter. 
prife can only be equaled by the veracity of his defcriptions _ 
and the modefty of his recital. 
In his preface Mr. Browne begins with apologifing for any 
defect of compofition ; but a perfon accuftomed to think and 
{peak in Arabic for many years, may well be excufed for any 
_ imperfe€tion of his ftyle; which, however, is always clear, 

-and fometimes elegant: and, as he has done fo much, he 
might alfo have {pared his apology for not doing more. He 
proceeds to point out the beft fources of information that can 
be found at Cairo; and thus explains the object of his journey 


from that town. 


‘ The-general defign of the writer, as will be feen in the fequel, 
was of fucha nature, that, without being extremely fanguine, he 
might have hoped to execute a confiderable part of it. His profpeéts 
the firft year were darkened by an unexpected difappointment on 

-his arrival at Affdan; concerning which he may fay, without any 
difpofition to complaint, that he felt it feverely. Another winter 
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furnifhed him with a little more information and more experience = 
but ftill, as he afterwards unfortunately difcovered, by no means alt 
that was neceflary to his purpofe. . : 

¢ He might have appeared in Dar-Far as.a Mohammedan, if he 
had known that the charaéter was neceflary to his perfonal fecurity, 
or to his unreftrained paflage ; but, from the accounts he received 
in Kahira, among the people of Soddan no violent animofity was 
exhibited againft Chriftians. ‘Fhe eharaéter of the converts to 
Mohammedifm, among the black nations, was, according to the 
general voice of the Egyptians who travelled among them, mild 
and tolerant. A difpofitiom fo generally acknowledged, that the 
more zealous among the latter are little {crupulous in honouring 
them with the appellation of Caffre. His furprife therefore was 
not inconfiderable at finding, on his arrival, that an unbeliever in 
the infallibility of the Koran was more openly perfecuted, and more 
frequently: infulted, than in Kahira itfelf. 

‘ The information received, previoufly to his departure in 1793, 


taught the writer to expect, from having chofen the route of what is 


called the Soudan caravan, the choice of a free paffage to Sennaar, 
which would, without much doubt, have fecured him an entrance 


into Habbefh, under the conduét of the Fungni, who trade there: . 


for the Edrian monarch, had his favour not been withdrawn in con 
fequence of falfe infinuations, would readily have accorded a fafe~ 
conduét through Kordofin, which was all that circumftances re- 
quired. The being removed a few weeks journey too far to the 
weftward, was no objection, when he reflected on the confufion 
then reigning at Sennaar, and that in. proportion as the road he took 
was indireét, the lefs fufpicion would be entertained of him as a 
Frank, the greater experience he muft acquire among the people 
of the intgrior, and the more eafily he might be fuffered to pafs as 
a mere trader. 

‘ He had been taught, that the expeditions in queft of flaves,. 
undertaken by the people of Fir and its neighbourhood, extended’ 


often forty or more days to the fouthward. This, at the loweft | 


computation, gave a diftance of five degrees on a meridian, and the 
fingle hope of penetrating fo much farther fouthward than any pre- 
ceding traveller, was worth an effort to realize. He owns, he did 
not then forefee all the inconveniences of being expofed, on the one 
hand, to the band of plunderers whom he was to accompany, and 


_ on the other, to the juft refentment of the wretched victims-whom _, 
they were to enthral. Perhaps thofe very evils were magnified 
- greatly beyond their real value by the Firians to whom he applied, 


and who were predetermined not to allow him to pafs. 
* Another inducement to this route was, that part of it was re- 


-prefented to lie along the banks of the Bahr-el-abiad, which he had 


always conceived to be the true Nile, and which apparently no 
European had ever feen. To have traced it to its fource was rather 
to be wifhed than expected; but he promifed himfelf to reach a 
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part of it near enough to that fource, to enable him to determine 
‘in what latitude and direétion it was likely to exift. It is unne- 
ceflary to obferve, that, had either of ‘thefe objects been realized, 
much interefting matter muft have occurred in the courfe of the 
route. He could not in the fequel difcover that the armed expe- 
ditions of the Firians extend to any high reaches of the Bahr-el- 
abiad, 

* Another objeé, perhaps in the eyes of fome the moft im- 
portant of the three, was to pafs to one or more of the extended and 
populous empires to the weftward. Africa, to the north of the 
Niger, as is certified from the late difcoveries, is almoft univerfally 
Mohammedan ; and to have been well received among one of the 
nations of that defcription, would have been a ftrong prefumption 
in favour of future efforts. He expected in that road to have feen 
part of the Niger, and even though he had been ftriftly reftrained 
to the direct road from Dar-Fir through Bornou. and thence to 
Fezzan and Tripoli, an opportunity muft have offered of verifying 
feveral important geographical pofitions, and obferving many faéts 
worthy remembrance relative to commerce and general manners ; 
or, if thofe defigns had entirely failed, at leaft of marking a rough 
outline of the route, and facilitating the progrefs of fome future 
traveller.’ P. xiii. 


Our traveller then mentions fome important papers which 
were loft at Alexandria, perhaps when the French feifed that 
city ; and he gives an account of the now interrupted inter- 
courfe between Egypt and Abyffinia. That Bruce had been 
at Gondar, had been favoured by the king, and intrufted with 
the government of the province of Ras-el- Fil, Mr. Browne 
found to be true; but all’ his informants agreed that Bruce 
never had vifited the Abyffinian fource of the Nile. 

This intelligence furprifed us, as that vaunting voyager is fo 
minute in his account of that fource ; but we were ftill more 
furprifed, on looking into Hartmann’s Edrifi, to find that 
Bruce’s account is an impudent plagiarifm, a mere tranflation 
from that.of Pays, who wrote a hundred years before he was 
born*, It is no wonder then that the judicious Hartmann 
fhould charadterife Bruce as having often fubftituted falfehood 
for truth, as fometimes felf-contradi€tory, and as boafting of 
learning which he did not poffefs. The contraft indeed be- 
tween Bruce and our prefent traveller is firiking. Bruce vi- 
fited the well-known country of Abyffinia, and defcribed the 
well-known fa//e fource of the Nile, ‘with all the felf-import- 
ance of another Columbus! He was fo ignorant as to miftake 
the Aftapus of the ancients for the real Nile * (though D’An- 
ville had warned travellers to the contrary), and to fuppofe that 





* Edrifii Africa 4 Hartmann, ed. 2. Gottinga 1796, $vo. p. 13-21 —The 
account of Pays, a Portugucfe, may be found i in Kur rcher, CE dip. Ag. p. 57. aud 
Ludolf, Comm. p. 122. 
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a country, vifited by a hundred travellers, from the time of 
Alvarez + (A. D. 1520) to the prefent century, was an un- 
known region. Pillaging on all hands, but chiefly from Tellez 
and Ludolf, he fpun out his work into tive, quarto volumes, 
while the real novelties which it contained would not have 
filled a hundred pages; yet fo impofing was his manner, as to 
deceive the moft careful inquirers and the moft accurate 
judges f. Mr. Browne, on the contrary, difcovers an empire 
before unknown and unvifited, and soileiin us with continual 
novelties, narrated with the fame modeft veracity as if he were 
merely defcribing a journey from London to York. 

The preface is clofed with fome obfervations on the caufes 
of error in African geography, and an apology for fome in- 
novations in orthography, calculated to produce more of the 
real oriental form and found, as Kahira for Cairo, &c. 

We will now give a general idea of this important journey. 

Mr. Browne arrived in Egypt onthe roth of January, 1792. 
About a month afterwards he proceeded to Siwa, in the defert, 
in order to difcover the famous temple of Jupiter Ammon. He 
returned to Alexandria, and thence repaired to Rathid, or Ro- 
fetto, and to the Natron lakes. The capital of Egypt, and the 
fingular government of that country, were the next obje&s of 
his attention, and are defcribed with great care and ability ; 
his fkill in the Arabic, and accefs to the beys, having furnifhed 
him with many new facts and obfervations. 

Intending to penetrate into Abyffinia, he began his voyage 
up the Nile, in O&tober, 1792 and his defcription of Upper 
Egypt, unvifited by Volney and Savary, forms a bgt intereft- 
ing feature of his book. At Affuan, or Syene, he found that 
a war had broken out between the beys of Upper Egypt and 
the cachef of Ibrim ; and, all further progrefs being precluded 
by that unforefeen event, he was con{trained to returtt. 

From Ghenné he vifited Coffir, a port on the Red Sea. 
Some recent occurrences at Kahira occupy the next chapter ; 
which is followed by a curious differtation on the perfons and 
complexion of the ancient Egyptians, demonftrating that they 


,were not negroes, as Volney conjectured, with no lefs, ab- 
furdity than when he attempted to prove that Jefus Chrift never . 


exifted ! 





* The Abyflinian fource is not the real Nile, becaufe it is the fhorteft branch, 


and becaufe it never was reputed the Nile, except by the ignorant felf-import- 
ance of the Abyllinians. With the ancients it is quite a different river running 
into the Nile; and the Arabian authors confirm this fad. 

+ Alvarez was about fix years in Abyflinia, and knew juit as much of the 
country as Bruce: Sce his travels (Spanifa tranflation, 1557, f. v.206.), for the 
or gin of the Aftapus in the country of Goyam: ‘ Nafciz en el reyno de Goy- 
ame,” &c. 

t While D’Anville always contended for the fource of the Nile beirg farther 
to the fouth and the weit, the concurrent teflimony of che Jefuits fixed it in 
Abyffinia ; an opivion confirmed by the general conient of the Aigyptians and 
Abyflinians, , 
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' A journey to Feiume is accompanied with an infpection of 
the lake Meeris, a difcuffion concerning the Oafis parva, and 
an account of the pyramids, in which fome recent errors con- 


cerning thofe vaft edifices are obviated. 


In fhort, no ftriking peculiarity in Egypt has, efcaped Mr. 
Browne's attention ; and, even on objects often defcribed, he 
ever throws the fuperior light of a more eager inquiry after 
truth, and a more {tri regard to accuracy, 

{n a dhort chapter he narrates his journey to Sinai, and his 
return to Kahira. The ancient canal of Suez, between the 
Nile and the Red Sea, is examined and difcuffed. 

At length, in May 1793, he commenced his progrefs into 
the interior of Africa. Joining the Soudan caravan, he travelled 
through El-wah, or the Oafis Magna (a region in itlelf almoft 
unknown to European travellers), and through vaft deferts, 
where many of the camels perifhed for want of water, till 
his expedition terminated in the kingdom of Dar-Fur, unvifited 


before by any European whatever. Six long. and as, 


chapters prefent an ample detail concerning this curious an 
important region; where Mr, Browne was obliged, by the 
capricious fultan, to remain nearly three years, though he ar- 
dently withed to extend his difcoveries to the fouth or weft. 
In March 1796, he was gracioufly permitted to return to 
Egypr*. , 

The account of Dar-Fur is followed by a chapter of medical 
obfervations, on difeafes prevalent in Africa and the eaft, 
which are replete with new and original intelligence. 

In December 1796, Mr. Browne proceeded from Kahira to 
Damiatt; and he gives a vivid and entertaining account of 
this part of Egypt. From Damiatt he failed to Yaffé, or 
Joppa; and afterwards vifited the moft remarkable places of 
Paleftine and Syria; which having been often defcribed, he 
is contented to offer a few remarks, or details of recent trans- 
actions. 

After refiding fome months in Syria, our traveller, by a new 
route, pierced through the centre of Anatolia, by Kaifaria and 
Angora, to Conftantinople ; whence -he directed his courfe to 
England, and arrived in London on the 16th of September, 
1798, after an abfence of nearly feven years. 

Such is the outline of this journey, which vies with any 
land-tour defcribed cither in ancient or modern times. The 
learning, the ability, and the fingular opportunities of the au- 


a 





* It is a remarkable coincidence that, at this very period, Mr. Park was in © 
the wef of Africa. He left England, May 22, 1705; fet out from Pifania, Dec, 
1795; and was detained at Benuwm, from March to July, 1796. He returned, 
Sept. 1796, to Kamalia; where he remamed tli April, 1797; aud he arrived 
at the Gamba in fune, 1797; eighteen months having pafled from the com- 
mencement of his ivland tour of difcovery. 
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| thor, have feverally contributed fo much to enrich his pages 
” with new difcoveries, or new obfervations, that his work wilf 
ever bear a high rank among books of travels. Long and 
perilous journeys have often been performed by men seisabaile 
of fcientific obfervation ; but in this cafe profound learning 
and undaunted enterprife combine to produce a work perhaps 
unique in its kind. 
. From the preceding addineahe reader will obferve that this 
publication may properly be confidered under two main 
afpects ;,2. The new difcoveries in Africa; 2. The account 
of Egypt and Syria. In this article we mean to confine our- 
i felves to the former. 
‘ A Roman compared Africa to a leopard’s fkin, intimating 
that it was a mafs of fand, {potted with Oafes or fertile iflands. 
The timidity of Volney led him to infer that even a vifit to the 
two Oafes next Egypt (Parva and Magna) was now imprac- 
ticable. Mr. Browne, however, commenced his eareer by a 
journey to a more remote Oatis, that of Ammon. 


‘ When the Arabs had finifhed the bufinefs on which they came 
to the city, and had fixed on an hour, as they thought, aufpicious 
to travellers, they made ready for departure ; ‘and on Friday, 24th 
February 1792, we left Alexandria.’ The inclinations of my con- 
ductors were in unifon with mine, in the choice of a route; for 
they preferred that neareft the fea, for the fake of forage for their 
camels, which abqunds there more than in the direét road; and I 
preferred it, as being the fame that Alexander had chofen for the 
march of his army. 
© We travelled the firft day only about eight miles *, in which 
{pace feveral foundations of buildings are difcoverable; but fo im- 
perfect are the remains, that it is not poffible to fay whether they 
were antient or modern, or to what purpofe they might have been 
applied. From that time till Sunday, 4th March, our route lay 
along the coaft, and we were never long together out of fight of 
the fea, The coaft is plain; and after having left the neighbour- 
hood of Alexandria, where it is rocky, the foil is generally fmooth 
and fandy. Many fpots of verdure, particularly at this feafon, re- , } 
lieve the eye from the effe& of general barrennefs: and though the 
vegetation be very inconfiderable, the greater: part of it confifting 
only of different kinds of the glaffivort, or kali, it offers a feafon- 
| _able felief to the fuffering camel. For our horfes we were obliged 
4 to carry a conftant fupply of barley and cut ftraw. 
7 ‘ There are feveral kinds of preferved meat prepared among the | 
orientals for long journies. They obviate the inconveniency of 
j falt. provifion by ufing clarified butter. The kind mof ufed is 
' called mifhli, and will keep good for many years. It is brought 
f from Weftern Barbary to Kahira. , a 
-* In the places where we generally refted are found the jerboa, 
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* © The Miles {poken of aré always geographical.’ 
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the tortoife, the lizard, and fome ferpents, but not in great number, 
There is alfo an immenfe quantity of {nails attached to the thorny 
plants on which the camels feed. Thefe the Arabs frequently eat. 
Very few birds were vifible in this quarter, except of the marine 
kind. One of our party killed a fmall bawk, which was the only 
one I faw. Near the few fprings of water are found wild rabbits, 
which in Arabic they diftinguith by the fame-name as the hare, 


(Hd yl) and the track of the antelope and the oftrich are fre- 


quently difcoverable. We pafled no day without ‘being incom- 
~ moded with frequent fliowers; and generally a cold wind from 

north-weft and north-weft by north. Several {mall parties of Be- 

douins, who were feeding a few goats, fheep, and -affes, were en- 
‘ camped in the road, and in the’ vicinity of the lake Mareotis, now 
dry. Such of them as were the friends of our conduétor received 
us with every mark of hofpitality and kindnefs; and regaled us 
with milk, dates, and bread newly baked. . One party, indeed, be- 
came contentious for a prefent, or tribute on pafling; but being in 
no condition to enforce their demand, it was aftér a time relin- 
quifhed.’ Pp. 14. af] 


On the gth, Mr. Browne left the coaft ; and he arrived at 
Siwa on the gth. In his progrefs he was treated with infult 
by the fanatic Moors *. He difcovered a curious finall edifice, 
evidently an Egyptian temple or chapel, and about thirty ca- 
tacombs, originally occupied by mummies, fince burned by the 
{uperftitious natives. 

Though the Arabs pafs the defert in all dircGions, from 
Siwa to El-wah, or the Oafis Magna, and to Fezzan on the 
ether fide, Mr. Browne could procure no intelligence of any 
ruins to the weft or fouth, and, not even a hit of. the place 
ftyled Santaria by D’Anville, where he places the Oatis of 
Ammon. After a progrefs of two days to the fouth of Siwa, 
he reached Arafchié, a {mall ifle in a Jake of falt-water, where 
nothing was found; and, when he had journeyed for another 
day to the fouth, he returned. . 

Ve are not prepared to inveftigate the queftion, whether 
Siwa be the Ammon of the ancients, or whether that cele- 
brated fane muft be explored at a greater diftance to the 
S. W. Arrian, the moft exa& of Alexander’s biographers, 
defcribes the Oafis of Ammon as about fivé miles broad (¢ 
TicgapaxnTa uarncta gTadiovs); and mentions a hot and cold 
fpring; circumftances agreeing with Mr. Browne’s account. 
He {tates the diftance to Paretonium on the coaft ; but omits 
the chief difficulty, that from the coaft to Ammon. Ptolemy, 
‘fon of Lagus, fays, that Alexander returned from Ammon to 


* The Moors, befides fanaticifm, have another caufe of hatred againft the 
Frauks. They cannot forget or forgive the expulfion of many of their anceors 
' from Spain. Rev. , 
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Memphis, as the neareft way ; a circumftance inapplicable to 
D’ Anville’s Santaria. . 

The curious reader may alfo infpeét Herodotus, Strabo, 
Pliny, and Proleiny 5 but the matter would require a feparate 
differtation. Suffice it to obferve that the radical error of the 
laft-mentioned geographer is an amplification of the latitudes - 
and longitudes of the parts little known, from thofe that were 
known, 

D’Anville feems to have derived his Santaria from Abul. 
feda. Ha:tmann’s Edrifi may alfo be confulted, p. 3025 303, 
and p. 497, 498.. As Siwa, a memorable Oatis, is unmen- 
tioned by thefe Arabian geographers, we trongy fufpect that 
it is the place called Santaria in their time; for one great 
caufe of error in African geography arifes_ from repeated 
changes of names, as one roving tribe happens to expel an- 
other, &c.—and, upon the whole, it feems moft likely that 
Siwa is the real Ammon, and the edifice difcovered by Mrs 
Browne a remain, of that temple *. 

We now proceed to the moft important of Mr. Browne’s 


-difcoveries, that of the empire of Dar-Fur. The name of this 


region firft’ reached European ears, in 1790, from Mr. Le- 
dyard’s communications to the African fociety ; and it accord- 
ingly appears, im major Rennel’s map, Darfoor. 

t was a fortunate fatality that Mr. Browne was prevented 
from pafiing into Abyfiinia, as, though his accuracy might 
have sonal many of Bruce’s’errors, and his knowledge 
have thrown additional light on fome circumftances, yet that - 
country has been fo frequently defcribed, that little new could 
arife. Ludolf alone prefents almoft as ample an account of 
that empire as Camden does of Great-Britain ; and nothin 
can be more wild than the fuppofition that a journey to. Abyt- 
finia may prove a journey of difcovery. With Tellez and 
Ludolf, the reader may travel all over Abyffinia in his arm- 
chair ; and the lateft difcoveries have added very little to Lu-- 
dolf’s map, which prefents the fa//e fource of the Nile, juft as 
Bruce thought proper to dorrow it. . 

The-journey to Dar-Fur, on the contrary, was one of real 
and important difcovery ; and it has rendered more effential 
fervice to the geography of Africa, than any attempted fince 
the great difcoverics of the Portuguefe. So ftrong and clear a 
hght 1s thrown on the eaftern part of that continent, that future 
travellers will find the fame advantages of previous intelligence, ’ 
that poflerior navigators found in repeating the route of Co- 
lumbus. ak 
’ Leaving Affiut in Egypt, on the 25th of May, with the 


Soudan caravan of Jelabs or flave-merchants, Mr. Brownte 








'* Perhaps the lives of the Fathers of the Defert (the Egyptian hermits), pub- 
kithed by Rofweyd, &c. might afford hints ia au inquiry of this kind. 
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paffed the rocky ridge compofed of tufa, which feparates 
Egypt from the defert, and arrived at Ainé Dizé, the northern 


. extremizy of the great Oatis, which he pervaded to its fouthern 


extremity at Mughefs. 


¢ On the 13th we employed two hours in paffling from Beiris to 
Moghefs, the laft village of the Oafis toward the fouth+:m defért. 


_ We left Mughefs on the morning of the 15th, and on Thurfday 


the 20th, in the morning, arrived at Sheb, At this place, by dig- 
ging to the depth of a few feet in the fand, is found a fupply of in- 
different water. A tribe of the wandering Arabs,. called Ababde, 
who come from the neighbourhood of the Nile, fometimes iafefts 
it, Sheb’is marked by the production of a great quantity of native 
alum, as the name imports. The furface, near which the 
alum is found, abounds with.a reddifh ftone ; and in many places 
is feen argillaceous earth, Having left Sheb on the 21ft, we ar- 
rived at Selimé on the 23d. This is a {mall verdant fpot, at the 
foot of a ridge of rocks of no great height, nor apparently extend~ 
ing very far. It affords the beit water of any place on the route; 
but though there be verdure enough to relieve the ‘eye from the dry 


fterility of the furrounding furface, it affords no vegetable fit for the 
_ fupport either of man or beaft. At Selime is a fmall building, 


which hag apparently been raifed by fome of the tribes refting there, 
that piace being much frequented by the roving parties pafling the 
defert in different directions. The building confifts only of loofe 
ftones, but the jelabs related many fables concerning it ; as that it 


had of old been inhabited by a princefs who; like the Amazons, ~ 


drew the bow, and wielded the batile-axe, with her.own hand; 
that, fhe was attended by a large number of followers, who fpread 
terror all over Nubia, &c.; and that her name was Selimé, 

‘ On the 24th we refted, and having proceeded the following 
morning, employed five days more in reaching Leghea. Water 
there is fcarce, and far inferior in quality to that of Selimé, having 
a brackifh tafte. The camels throughout the caravan began now 
to be exceflively weak and jaded, and the chabir was at a lofs for 
the true road: for though féveral perfons in the caravan had tra- 
verfed this defert ten or twelve times, they were not unfrequently 
unable to determine which was the right courfe. One of the party 
was fent forward to difcover fome known objeé& that might be our 
guide, and after having been abfent thirty-fix hours he returned. 
While we remained here we felt much inconvenience from a fuf- 
focating wind that blew from the fouth, and raifed the fand in 
clouds. On the 2d of Julg the caravan left Leghea; and on the 
eighth, after a fevere and fatiguing march, reached the Bir,el-Mal- 
ha or falt {pring. “Che vicinity of this {pring is remarkable for the 


produétion of natron, which fubftance appears under different cir- 


cumftances, and is of different quality from that of Terané, It is 
very white and folid; znd on immerficn in water becomes hot, and 
difcharges a great portion of its. air. 
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_ wifdom from the aged, and to colle& yemedies for difeafes from the 
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‘ Small quantities of it are carried by the jelabs to Egypt, where 
it is fold at a high price, ‘and is ufed principally in making fnuff, 
The water found at this place is very unpalatable, being brackith. 

‘ A troop of the natives of Zeghawa met us at this well. It is 
their practice to ftation a {mall party there, when caravans are ex- 
pected, who remunerate themfelves for the fatigue of a ten days 
journey by fupplying proviffons, and what elfe may be wanted by: | | 
travellers, at an exorbitant rate. Many of our companions at this 
time had great need of their affiftance, as their fupply had been ori- 
ginally infufficient, and many’ camels had perifhed on the road, 
The vicinity of the Bir-el-Malha is occafionally infefted by the 
Cubba-Beefh, a wandering tribe, who, mounted on the fwifteft dro- 
medaries, rapidly traverfe the defert, and live by plundering the de- 
fencelefs. As they are, however, unfurnifhed with fire-arms, fo 
numerous a body as ours was not in much danger from their at- 
tack. ° 

‘ We remained at the Bir-el-Malha.till the r2th; on which day. 
we left that place, and travelled with little interruption till the 2oth, 
and then encamped at a fpot called Medwa, where however is no 
fupply ‘of water. One of my camels having, fallen, we were 
obliged to purchafe water of the Mahréa Arabs whom we met, or 
to take up what had lodged in cavities on the earth, in confequence 
of the rains which were then beginning to fall. | 

¢ On the 23d we came to the firft fprings within the limits of - 
Fir, which are in this place called Wadi Mafrhk. The white ant, 


termis, was here exceedingly vexatious, building his covered way to 


every thing within-the tent, and deftroying all within his reach, 
This together with the rains, which were now increafing, and be- 
gan to pour in a torrent through the valley, obliged usto abandon the 
tents, aad take fhelter in the next village, (Sweini,) where I obtain- 
ed an apartment in the houfe of Ali-el-Chatib, one of the principal 
merchants eftablifhed in the country. In it I paffed eight or ten 
days, not having arrived at Cobbé, one of the towns whither the , 
jelabs chiefly refort, till the feventh of Auguft.’ Pp. 186. 


_ Mr. Browne has given a plain and candid account of the 
treatment which he experienced in Dar-Fur, where an Eu- 
ropean, then firft feen, was regarded as. fome extraordinary 
monfter. The extortion of the fultan Abdelrahman, and of 
the meleks, or chief men, knew no bounds; and they were 
aided. by the villany of Mr. Browrie’s Egyptian fervants. His 
converiation with the melek Mifellim we will felect. 


“ Melek,” faid I,“ having come from a far diftant country to 
Mifr, (Kahira,) I was there made acquainted with the magnificence, 
the extended empire, and, above all, the juftice and hofpitality of 
the king Abd-el-rachman, whofe dominion be eternal! Having 
been ufed to wander over various countries as a derwith, to learn 
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herbs that fpring in various foils, J grew defirous of feeing Dar-Far. 
I was told that my perfon and. property would be fecure, and that 
permiffion would be given me to go wherever I might think proper. 
Since my arrival within the confines, I have found that all thefe af- 


qurances were fallacious ; my inclinations have been thwarted, my 


perfon treated with indignity, and’ my property plundered, while 
compliance has been refufed even to my moft reafonable demands, 
I afk redrefs.—W hat I have already fuffered from the officers of the 
fultan is paffed, and cannot now be remedied, but I defire protec- 


tion for the future. I defire the punifiment of the man who has 


robbed me, and reftitution of what has been taken. Nor is this 
all, I particularly defire permiffion to go to Sennaar, in order to pro- 
ceed to Habbefh. I was prevented from going there laft year by 
the-ftraight road, Habbefh is a Chriftian country, abounding in 
flaves and gold. There are alfo many herbs valuable in medicine. 
Being there, I may eafily join my countrymen, merchants who 
come to Moccha, in the Bahr Yemeni. I defire the fultan will al- 
low me to proceed thither: and, if it be neceflary, grant me his 


protection, and three or four perfons, deferving confidence, to at- 


tend me to the frontiers of Kordofan. I have a {mall prefent to 
offer him, confifting of fuch things as my circumftances permitted 
me to bring—I hope he may not refufe to receive it, and to grant 


_ me the favour I afk.” He anfwered——*“ Merchaht, you are wel- 


cone to the Dar—-The king is kind to ftrangers, and he will fa- 
vour you inall you with. Whatever you want you have only to de- 
mand. He has ordered a fack of wheat and four fheep to: be fent 
you.—At this time it is not poffible to pafs through Kordofan — 
The fultan has a great army there, and when the country fhall be 
in fubje€tion to him you may pafs unmolefted. When you are 
admitted to his prefence, you will tell him who has robbed you, 
and what you have loft, and he will caufe it to be reftored.” It 
was now the hour of prayer, and when the company commenced 
their ablutions I retired.’ P. 198. 


For the interefting detail of his adventures we muft refer to 
the work ; but we will extract his account of an interview with 
the fultan. — 


* At another of my vifits I found him in the interior court, 
ftanding, with a long ftaff tipped with filver in his right hand, on 
which he leaned, and the {word in his left. He then.had chofen 
to adorn his head with the folds of a red filk turban, compofed of 
the fame material as the weftern Arabs ufe for a cinéture. The. 
Melek Ibrahim prefented him, in my name, with a fmall piece of 
filk and cotton, of the manufagture of Damafcus, He returned 
anfwer, Barack ulla fi !--.May the blefling of God be on him !— 
a phrafe in general ufe on receiving any favour, and inftantly re- 
tired, without giving me,time to urge the requeft of which I in- 
tended the offering fhould be the precurfor. It is expeéled of all 
-perfons that, on coming to El Fafher, they fhould bring with them 
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a prefent of greater or I¢fs value, according to the nature of the 
bufinefs in hand. It is no lefs ufual before leaving the royal re- 
fidence, to afk permiffion of the fultan for that purpofe. With this 
latter form, which was to me unpleafant, I fometimes complied, 
but more frequently omitted it. But on this occafion, having beeng 
long refident there, I thought fit to make a laft effort to promote 
my defign. The day preceding that which I had fixed for my re- 
turn happened to be a great public audience. I found the mo~ 
narch feated on his’throne (ciirfi), under a lofty canopy, compofed 
not of one material, but of various ftuffs of Syrian and even of In- 
dian fabric, hung loofely on a light frame of wood, no two pieces 
of the fame pattern. The place he fat in was {pread with {mall — 
Turkey carpets. The Meleks were, feated at fome diftance on the . 
right and left, and behind them a line of guards, with caps, orna- 
_mented in front with a fmall piece of ‘copper and a black oftrich 
. feathers Each bore a fpear in his hand, and a target of the hide 
of the hippopotamus on the oppofite arm. Their.drefs confifted 
aie - only of a cotton fhirt, of the manufaéture of the country. Behind 
~ the throne were fourteen or fifteen eunuchs, clothed. indeed fplen- 
didly in habiliments of cloth or filk, but clumfily adjufted, without 
any regard to fize or colour. The fpace in front’ was filled with 
fuitors and fpectators, to the number of more than fifteen hundred. 
A kind of hired encomiaft ftood on the monarch’s left hand, cry 
ing out, a plein gorge, during the whole ceremony, “ See the buffaloe 


( lx), the offspring of a buffaloe, a bull of bulls, the eles 


hant of fuperior ftrength, the powerful fultan Abd-él-rachmAn-el-/ 
rafhid!’ May God prolong thy life !—O mafter—May God afiftt 
thee, and render thee victorious !” 
‘ From this audience, as from thofe which had preceded it, I 
was obliged to retire as I had come, without effecting any purpofe. 
I was told there were occafions when the fultan wears a kind of 
crown, as is common with other African monarchs; but of this 
practice I had no opportunity to bear teftimony. When he ap- 
peared in public, a number of troops armed with light {pears ufual- 
ly attended him, and feveral of his flaves were employed to bear a 
kind of umbrella over his head, which concealed his face from the 
multitude. When he paffes, all the fpectators are obliged to appear , 
barefooted, and commonly to kneel—His fubjeéts bow tothe earth, ( 
but this compliance is not expected from foreigners. Even the 
Meleks, when they approach the throne, creep on their hands and 
knees, which gave occafion to an Egyptian to remark, that the jae 
rea * in Fir was a Melek, and the Melek a jarea—alluding to the 
fervile behaviour of the minifters, and the publicity of women in 
the domeftic offices of the palace. i? 3 
¢ The fultan Abd-el-rachm4n, foon after he became poffeffed of 
fovereign authority, with the oftenfible motive of teftifying his at- 
tachment to the religion of the prophet; but more perhaps with a§ ~ 








* ¢ A female flave.’_ 
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view of obtaining greater weight among his fubjects, by fome mark 
of the confideration of the firft of Mohammedan princes, thought 
proper to fend a prefent to Conftantinople. It confifted of three of 
the choiceft eunuchs, and three of the moft beautiful female flaves 
that could be procured. The Othman emperor, when they were 


‘ prefented, had, it is faid, never heard of the fultan of Dar-Far, but ; 
he returned an highly-ornamented fabre, a sich peliffe, and a ring fet 
with a fingle diamond of no inconfiderable value.’ P. 212. | 
) In his fecond chapter concerning Dar-Fur, our author gives Ye 
further details of his adventures in that country, his plans to 
; etrate ftill farther into Africa, and the tyrannic conduct of 44 
Abdelrahman, who would not permit'him to leave the king- : 
.% dom, but, finding an' European very ufeful, conftrained him i 
. to act as a phyfician, becaufe he had fome medicines in his 4 
, cheft for his own ufe. ’ After a long delay, he at length re- 
. turned to Egypt, by the fame caravan-route that had led him 
to Dar-Fur. 3 
In the next chapter he gives the topography of Dar-Fur, 
: ‘and an account of its various inhabitants. This fubject is 
: illuftrated by a good map; and there is another map, of fu- 
.@ ‘perior beauty and accuracy, reprefenting the general route 
' and difcoveries ;in which we obferve a great geographic im- 
’ ‘provement, that of marking the names not abfolutely afcer- 
.. tained by dotted letters; by which frequent errors in inipeCting 
S maps, where certainty and uncertainty have hitherto been con- 
-/ founded, may be prevented. - ohrk 
t Other chapters contain inftru€tions on the mode of travel- 
ling in Africa, and an account of the animals, metals, mine- ‘ 
I _ Yals, and vegetables, of Dar-Fur. ‘Then follow the govern. 
¥ ment and hiftory of that kingdom ; its agriculture, popula- 
fa tion, manners and cuftoms, revenue and commerce; and the 
§ defcription is clofed with mifcellaneous obfetrvations. 
- So new, various, and important, are the fubjects difcuffed 
in thefe chapters, that we mutt refer the inquilitive reader to 
a the work itfelf, and fhall content ourfelves with an extract 
e from the laft. | 
' ‘ A king, of the name of Abli-calik, is the idol of the people of 
"9 Kordofan, where he reigned about fourteen years ago, and is re- 
r nowned for probity and juftice. The kings of Kordofan had been 
deputed by the mecque of Sennaar, till after the death of the fon of 
5 Abli-calik, when it was ufurped by Far, in confequence of the 
. weaknefs and diflenfions of the government at Sennaar. | 
: ‘The people of Kordofan are reported to be not only indifferent 
f ‘tothe amours of their daughters and fifters, but even attached to 
ui their feducers. The father or brother will even-draw the fword 


Againit him who offends the refik, or companion of his daughter.or 


a , 
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fifter. Very different is the mode of thinking in Sennaar, wheré 
immodefty is only permitted among the female flaves. The chief 
merchants have companies of thefe flaves, and derive great profit 
from their proftitution. 

¢ Afnou,.a country beyond Bornou to the weftward, is faid to 
produce fuch abundance of filver, that the natives conftruét defen. 
five armour of that metal. The coats of mail are jointed, and res 
prefented as very beautiful. Of the fame material, it is reported, are 
made pieces to protect the- head and breaft of their horfes, the 


former having the chaffron, or horn, known in our days of chivalry, 


‘ Among the fouthern countries, whither the Jelabs of Bergoo 
and Far fometimes journey to procure flaves, is Dar Kulla. The 
chief article they carry to Kulla is falt, twelve pounds of which are 


eftimated as the price of a male flave, fedafé, about twelve or four- 


teen years of age. A female brings three pounds more, whimfi- 
cally computed by the natives, as, a pound for the girl’s eyes, an- 
other for her nofe, and a third for her ears. If copper be the me- 


' dium, two rotals are efteemed equal to four of falt. Hoddtir, a 


large fort of Venetian glafs beads, and tin, are in great efteem. Of 


the latter they make rings and other ornaments. 


‘ The natives of Kulla are reprefented as partly negroes, partly 
of a red or copper colour. Their language is nafal, but very fim- 
ple and eafy. It is faid they worfhip idols, They are very cleanly, 
to which the abundance of water in their country contributes : and 
they are remarkable for honefty, and even punétilious in their trans- 
actions with the Jelabs. 

¢ They have ferry-boats on the river, which are impelled partly 
by poles, partly by a double-oar, like our canoes. Slaves are ob- 
tained in Dar Kulla either by- violence, Selatéa, or by the follow- 
ing method. In that country the fmalleft trefpafs on the property 
of another, is punifhed by enflaving the children or young relations 
of the trefpaffer. If even a man’s footftep be obferved among the 
corn of another, the circumftance is attended by calling witnefles, 
and application to a magifirate, and the certain confequence of 
proof is the forfeiture of his fon, daughter, nephew, or niece, to the 
perfon trefpaffed on. Thefe accidents are continually happening, 
and produce a great number of flaves. A commiffion to purchafe 
any thing in a diftant market, not exaétly fulfilled, is attended with 
a like forfeiture. But above all, if a perfon of note die, the fa- 
mily have'no idea of death as a neceflary event, but fay that it is 


_effe&ted by witchcraft. To difcover the perpetrator, the poorer nas 


tives, far and near, are obliged to undergo expurgation by drinking 
a liquor which is called in Dar-Fdr kilingi, or fomething that re- 
fembles it; and the perfon on whom the fuppofed figns of guilt 
appear, may either be put to death, or fold asa flave. 

¢ The people of Kulla are ftrangers to venereal complaints, but 


~ are fubjeét to the fmall-pox. In that part of the country which is 


vifited by the Jelabs there is a king; the reft is occupied by {mall 
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tribes, each of which is ruled by: the chief who happens to have 
moft influence at the time. The kumba, or pimento trée, is found 
there in fuch plenty, that a rotal or pound of falt will purchafe four 
_or five mid, each mid about a peck. 

‘ The trees are fo large, from the quantity of water and deep 
clay, that canoes are hollowed out of them fufficiently capacious to 
contain ten perfons. 

¢ It was related to me by Jelabs who have vifited that country, 
that the inhabitants of Dar Bergoo make war by fidden incurfions, 
traverfing and laying wafte a large fpace in a fhort time. Thev 
leave their women behind, and are thus better adapted to military 
operations than the Fiarians, who follow an oppofite practice, never 
marching without a hoft of attendant females. The people of Ber- 
goo feldom make Selatéa, : 

‘ Some of the idolatrous nations, dependent on Bergoo, are re- 
prefented as making war in a very formidable manner. ‘Fhe com- 
batants never retreat; and the women behind light a fire, in which 
they heat the heads of the fpears, and exchange them for fuch as 
are cooled in the combat. They alfo ufe poifoned weapons. 

‘ There is a rémote part of the pagan country, from which 
flaves are brought, which the Arabs diitinguifli by the term Gnum 
Gnum, (a fobriquet,) whofe inhabitants eat the flefh of the prifon- 
ers they take in war. I have converfed with flaves who came 
thence, and they ‘admit the fact. ‘Thefe people are alfo in, the 
Habit.of ftripping off the fkin of the hands and faces of their 
flaughtered foes, which afterwards undergo fome preparation, and 
are worn as a mark of triumph. ‘Their arms, a {pear or javelin, 
are of iron, wrought by themfelves. After having heated them to 
rednefs, they ftick the point into the trunk of a particular tree, and 
- there leave the weapon till the juice has dried on. In this manner 
it acquires, as is reported, a moft deadly poifon.’ P. 307. 


The itineraries, publifhed in the Appendix, form an im- 
portant fupplement to this’ chapter, and confpire with the ac- 
count of Dar-Fur to dart fuch an illumination on the eaft of 
Africa, that we muft be permitted to avail ourfelves of this 
fair occafion, in giving a few remarks on the ggography of 
the middle region of that continent. 

That middle region extends about four thoufand miles in 
length from Cape Verd to Cape Gardafui. On the north it 
is bounded by fandy deferts ; on the fouth, fo far as it has been 
explored, by a lofty ridge of mountains, whence flow the Ss- 
negal river, the Jolliba, Nicer, Nile, &c. 

To the Portuguefe we owe the eaftern. difcoveries of Abyf 
finia, &c. On the weft the French were the chief penetrators : 
Govinea, known to them,.is five hundred miles inland. Mir. 
Park’s route added about five hundred miles more. We 
muft fmile, therefore, when major Rennel fpeaks of future 
difcoverics as mere fupplements to thofe.of Mr. Park ! 
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On the eaft, the Portuguefe difcoveries pierce about a thou- 
fand miles; thofe of Mr. Browne extend to Dar-Kulla, &c,. 
about eight hundred more. A fpace of twelve hundred miles, 







































_ in the centre, remains to~be afcertained. 


We cannot congratulate the members of the African fociety 
on thé difplay of knowledge and judgement in this refearch, “—* 
They feem to have heard fo much of able-bodied men, that 
this appears to have been deemed by them the fole requifite in 
the hired adventurers. The only two points,, indi/pen/able, 
really are, 1. To engage fenfible Mohammedans, or to fend out 
travellers with every external, badge of that religion, and an 
apparent fanaticifm in its favour: 2. To employ perfons who , 
have a complete knowledge of Arabic, and efpecially of the 
Moorifh diale€&t of that tongue. Let fuch travellers land at 
Tripoli, and proceed with the caravans to Kaffina or Cafh- 
nah, and Tombuétoo ; the raute which we have conftantly 
recommended. 

A thorter route may be followed among the negroes, to the 
fouth of the great ridge, from the coaft of Benin, in Guinea, 
or from Calabar, to Eathnah, in the centre of Africa, a di- 
fiance of only eight hundred miles. 

From Mr. Browne’s map it is evident that'the greateft of 
living geographers, the learned and refpectable major Rennel, 
has extended the central regions of Africa, Cafhnah, Ghana, 
Wangara, too much to the eaft. Mr. Browne. heard of Zam. - 
fara, but not of Wangara. It is pofhble, after all, that there 
may be a vaft lake, or fea, in the interior of Africa, the termite 
nation of Mr. Browne’s rivers running from the S. E. by Dar- 

Kulla, &c. as well as of the Niger. We do not examine whe- 

ther Mr. Park’s Jolliba be the Niger: the Romans paffed by 
Phazzana * to their Niger, which may rife far to the fouth-eaft 

of the Jolliba. Major Rennel gives no routes by Wangara; 
which may fafely be removed five degrees farther to the weft. 

There are fome other lapfes of that eminent geographer 
which it becomes neceflary to correct, as they impede our 
knowledge of Africa. By an unaccountable miftake, which 
pervades mgny of his pages, he imagines the Ghinea of Leo 
to be Ghana in the centre of Africa! Is it poffible that he 
fhould not have read Leo’s work, or that he fhould have read 
it without perceiving that hts defcription of interior Africa 
proceeds, exacily alk regularly, from weft to eaft? All geo- 
graphers, preceding Rennel, uniformly underftand this. Leo’s 


_ Ghinea is our Guinea. Our great geographer has fo per- 


plexed himfelf in this error, that it leads him to confound ideas 





_ * Prolemy’s Gir (perhaps Ni Gir, or Niyesp, may mean the Gir with fome epi- 
thet) appears to be Mr. Browne’s large river of Dar-Kulla, which rifing near 
the realfource of the Nile gave caufe to the fables of the Arabs that confound 
the Gir with the Nile. Ptolemy's map of interior Africa will in the eud be 
found the moft exa&, 
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totally difcordant. Leo thought that the Niger fell into the 
weftern ocean; and that thus people might pafs to Guinea 
from Tombuctoo. Rennel infers that this weftern ocean is a. 
mediterranean lake! Leo exprefsly places Ghinea to the wef 
of Tombuctoo, Rennel far to the ea/! 

That Leo’s Cano (really Ghana) thould be the little town 
of Ganat is another odd miftake. Leo ftyles Cano ‘ a great 
province *.’ : 

It is equally erroneous to fuppofe that Leo’s Melli is the 
Lamlem of Edrifi.- It is the country called Kong in Rennel’s 
map. 

Our {pace will not permit us to indicate many minute cir- 
cumf{tances, {cattered in Leo’s book, which eo Sm thefe po- 
fitions. ‘ We can only advife the ingenious major to read 
books, inftead of merely con/ulting them. Ohne detached fen- 
tence, in.an unexplored corner, may overturn a hundred con- 
fultations. 

Leo knew moft of the weft of Africa, as being born or 
having ftudied at Fez; and Edrifi of the eaft; whence the 
latter was ftyled the Nubian geographer. Edrifi fays nothing 
of the weftern part of interior Africa: he begins with Mek- 
zara towards the centre, the ifle of Uilil, me Tocrur, both 
belonging to Mekzara; and afterwards proceeds eaftward. 
He wrote in Sicily, in the 12th century ; Abulfeda in the 14th; 
Yacuti or Bakui in the 15th century +; Leo in the 16th. 

Major Rennel fuppofes that the Venetian Cadamofto wrote 
inthe 15th century: and, indeed, he exprefsly affigns him to 
the year 1455. If the major could not have recourfe to the 
firft edition of Cadamofto’s voyages, printed at Venice in 1507, 
he might at leaft have confulted the old Latin tranilation, in 
that common book, the Novus Orbis of Grynzus. He would 
there have found, that Cadamofto left Venice in 1504, in the 
twenty-firit year of his age, and that he failed to Africa in 
March 1505. 

In his quotations from Cadamofto, the major is equally er- 
roneous. Hoden, which Cadamotto places 6 dietas, or days, 
from Cape Blanco, with Rennel is 18; Tegazza, 6 days from 

oden, is made 24 in the map, &c. 

Cadamofto is, we believe, the earlieft author who mentions 
Tambut, or Tombuétoo, and Melli ; « Ferunt etiam Tagazam 


ot, 





* Hartmann, p. 46, rightly fays that the Cano of Leo and Marmol is, deyond 
all doubt, Ghana. 

Lev, lib. i. fays that Gualata borders upon the ocean; and expreffes his idea 
that, the Niger falling into that ocean (by Senegal and Gambia, its fuppoled. 
mouths), people could fail from Tombuctoo to Guinea. For the boundaries of 
the kingdoms his account of the deferts, lib, vi. ought alfo to be examined. 

His five kiugdoms far to the fouth, lib. i. Bitu, Temiam, Dauma, Medra, Gor- 

» are fill unafcertained, 
tT Pudlifhed in the Extraéts of MSS. in the French kiog’s library. 


Crit. Rev. Vor. XXVI. Aug. 1799. 2D 
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a Tambuto abeffe itinere dierum quadraginta _— unius¥ 
et inter Tambutam et regnum Mellis iter triginta dierum inter-' 
cedit.? He particularly fays that Melli was far to the fouth,' 
near the equinodtial line ; and Rennel has again confulted, 
and not read. His Melli is Leo’s Melli, 8S. W. of Tombuc-’ 
too: our great living geographer will have all commerce car. 
ried on in direct lines. 

This leads us to remark, in general, that the learned major’s 
bibliography of Africa is very incomplete. Marmol, and 
twenty others, are not mentioned or ufed. We only know, 
by the title, Jannequin’s Voyage de Lybie au Royaume de Senega 
le long du Niger, Paris, 1643, 8vo; but we fuppofe that it may 
be ufeful. 

In a more immediate view to the fubje& of this article, it 
may be obferved, that Mr. Browne’s difcoveries evince the 
fallacy of major Rennel’s ideas concerning the centre of Africa, 
The major extends the eaftern limit of his Wangara, and his 
Libyan lake, or grand receptacle of the Niger, to 22° E.of 
Greenwich. Mr. Browne’s map, even at 18°, only indicates 
rivers running to the N. W. 

In their ignorance of the country, the Arabian geographers, 
finding that a new route or difcovery had difclofed another 
kingdom to the eaft, we will fuppofe, of one formerly known, 
immediately made it conterminous, though it may be a thou- 
fand miles from it. Thus Gaoga, or Kauga, in Leo, is put 
conterminous with Nubia, the capital of which he fays is 
Dongola! He anniilates four kingdoms, Baghermee, Bergoo, 
Dar-Fur, and Kordofan! In like manner whole kingdoms, 
and vaft fpaces, may be annihilated im the centre, 

If we may be indulged in a mere conjeéture, on a fubje& 
totally unknown, we would hint that the central geography of 
Africa feeins to us to prefent the following features, From 
14 to 16 degrees E. of Greenwich may be the breadth of a 
lake, or fea, which may extend far to the foyth, where the belt 
of mountains may recede in that direction. In this fea, one 
day’s fail from the mouth of the Niger (which flows into its 
weftern fide), ftands the ifle Ulil; in which Ebn-Al-Wardi 
places the capital city of all Soudan, and which has fo per= | 
plexed major Rennel (p. Ixvili). See Edrifi (p. 28, 29), who 
mentions the one day’s fail, and the cities and kingdoms into 
which falt was imported from the iffe of Uli *. 

On the weft of this fea we will fuppofe Mekfara, then Gha- 
na; and, between the mouths of the Niger, Wangara, an al- 
luvial country, and ftyled an ifland by Edrifi, as refembling 
the Delta. On the north of this fea is Cafhnah ; and Zam- 


————— 


 * This fea is not the Libya Palus of Ptolemy, but his central lake. vlil ® 
perhaps his capital, Gira Metropolii. 
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fata is on the N. W. adjacent to Bornou. On the S, W. 
Guber is fituated. 

To the eaft of this fea may be a fpace, of fome hundred 
miles in breadth, totally unknown, being out of the route of 
any caravan. It may be a defert, like that’on the eaft of a 
fimilar fea, the Cafpian ; and there may be a fmaller fea (the 
Libyan marth of Ptolemy), which, like the lake of Aral, may. 
receive the rivers, running from the S.E. to the N. W. as 
defcribed by Mr. Browne. 

In this defert may be fome fertile regions, remote both from 
the Moorifh conquefts, and the courfe of the caravans ; fuclt 
as Afnou, mentioned by Mr. Browne, towards the weft of 
Bornou, where filver is fo abundant. Yet Afnou, as appears 
from major Rennel’s Memoir, p. xc. is a, general name for 
Soudan, Nigritia, or the country of the blacks, ufed among 
the negroes themfelves. Mr. Browne’s Afnou is, however, 
fufficiently {pecified by the great abundance of filver. 

The difcovery of interior Africa is in itfelf fo important to 
geography, and has recently excited fo much public curiofity, 
that our mite, we flatter ourfelves, will not prove unacceptable. 
In a future article we fhall review, with more brevity, Mr. 
Browne’s account of Egypt and Syria. ; 





Hiftory of Scotland, from the earltef? Times, to the ra of the 
Abolition of the Hereditary Furifdittions of SubjeGs, in the 
Year 1748. By Robert Heron. 6 Vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. Boards. 
Cadell and Davies. 1798. 


WE have already given a brief account of the firft part of 
this work *, and fhall not much enlarge upon the remainder, 
as the author has feldom brought forward any new fact, but 
has extended the publication to great length by verbofe dif- 
en on objeéts either extraneous or generally known. 

e would imagine that he was no firanger to the barbarous 
law phrafe ufed in Scotland, multum [cribere, multum /olvere ; 
for no writer, paid by the page, could be more difcurfive and 
prolix, or produce more foliage with lefs fruis, 

The fecond part, which completes the firft volume, extends 
from the acceflion of Malcolm Canmore to the death of Alex- 
ander II]. In this we fhould have expected frequent references 
to the Annals of Sir D. Dalrymple ; but Sie’ Hon refers to 
the works quoted by fir David. This is unfair; for every 
author fhould ufe his own labour, or acknowledge the affitt- 
ance that has fpared it. Whatcan be called plagiarifin, if this 
be not? It is true, that the fources are open to all; but when 
a man has, with the labour of years, collected the effence of 
thefe fources, it is illiberal and unjuft for another to {natch the 
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wreath from his brow, and, by the flight attention of a few 
weeks, appropriate to himfelf - toils of his predeceffor. This 
practice would not be permitted in any other department; and 
it is a great object of law to guard the flow acquifitions of in- 
duftry from rapid invafion. As judges in a court of reputa. 
tion, it is our duty to reprobate any tendency to this ins 
juftice. 

As a fpecimen of Mr. Heron’s vague and verbofe manner 
of writing and quoting, fo remote from the nature of hiftory, 
the very effence of which is truth and precifion, we will ex- 
tract fome paragraphs from the firft volume. 


‘ The king was the fupreme lord of all his fubjects. To him 
every individual in the kingdom owed obedience, in all cafes which 
were not excepted by the laws or by the principles of the conftitu- 
tion. Bondmen, and the vaffals of fubje& lords, could not lawfully 
perform any fervices to their immediate mafters, which might prove 
injurious to the authority, or the perfonal fecurity of the monarch, 
Rebellion againft the king, inftantly liberated the fervants and de- 
pendents of the rebel, from every duty which they might otherwife 
have been bound to pay tohim. Not only the immediate domains 
of the crown, but the whole territory of the kingdom, except that 
which was confecrated to the fervice of religion and its minifters, 
was ultimately the property of the fovereign. To him every fief 
reverted, upon the failure of the line of the fucceffors of the vafial 
to whom it had been at firft granted. All profits arifing from the 
diftribution of juftice among his vaffals, pertained to him. All con- 
quefts made by his fubjeéts were ultimately his. From him, again, 
his vaflals had a right to demand fuch protection againft all ene- 
mies, foreign and inteftine, as might preferve them in the fecure 
enjoyment of their fiefs, while they continued faithfully to difcharge 
their feudal duties *. 

‘ Such is the general outline of the mutual relations and duties 
of the feveral orders of individuals in the community, to one ano- 
ther ; as they were defined and eftablithed by the laws and cuftoms 
which prevailed in Scotland, in the period for which the national 
tranfactions are related in the preceding feétion of this fecond book 
of our hiftory. 

¢ The community confifted of all the fubjeéts of the kingdom, 
with their king, iiving together, under the laws here explained. The 
common duties which all members of the community owed to it, 
were in general ;—to fupport its exiftence, and to promote its im- 
provement. 

¢ Although mean and wretched in his fituation; yet, even the 
flave was under.the protection of the laws. Forafimuch then as his 
fervile ftate, under the protection which he enjoyed, and with the 
hopes he was permitted to entertain, was better than abfolute exclu- 
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Gon from civil life; precifely in the degree of its advantages, was 
his obligation to refpe& and ferve the common interefts of the ftatg. 
Certain freedom and property might weli have allured him to for- 
fake his lord, and the community in which he was held in bond- 
age. Hardly in this cafe, would his defertion have been juft or 
wife; upon any other motives, it would have been heinoufly cri- 
minal. The flave was not required or allowed to ferve in full 
armour in defence of his country *. 

¢ The Socco-men, a clafs whofe diftinétions and privileges, hav- 


‘ing originated in the Anglo-Saxon times, were neceffarily main- 


tained even under the Norman feodifm, by the ftate of hufbandry, 
and the indifpenfible demands for its productions ;—appear to have 
enjoyed, at leaft nominally, the happieit condition in the ftate. But, 
being unarmed and defencelefs, they were fubjeét to oppreffion and 
exactions. In an age in which force too often trampled upon all 
laws and righ's; the labours and property of the hufbandman were 
extremely infecure. But, they were freemen, aiid capable of hold- 
ing property in land and things moveable; therefore, their inviolable 
fealty was due to the community in which they enjoyed thofe ad- 
vantages. Befide that homage, fervice, and rent which they were 
obliged to pay to the fuperior lords from whom they- held their 
lands ; the Socco-men appear to have been likewife bound to ferve 
the community, as in the Anglo-Saxon times, by the reparation of 
roads and bridges, and by making fuch oppofition to invading ene- 
mies, as they might be able to make, without having been trained 
to war, or being furnifhed with compleat armour. In the progrefs 
of feodifm in Scotland, the Socco-men acquired ftill more and 
more of a martial charaéter, and often ferved their country in 
arms +. 

* But the military tenants were the firength of the nation. Their 
feudal duty—to the crown, or to a fuperior who was a fubjeét, re- 
quired commonly, that thev fhould, for forty days in the year, attend 
this fuperior, in arms, in order to fight his battles. If this period, of 
annual military fervice fhould prove infufficient for the defence, or 
the glory of the nation; it was, then, the duty of the tenants by 
military fervice, who had arms in their hands, to continue in action, 
till the tranquillity of their country fhould be honourably fecured 
It was equally their duty—to confult with the king, and with one 
another, concerning thofe fervices which the circumftances of their 
country might require, above what they were, by the conditions of 
their feudal tenure, bound to perform. As civil order was conti- 
nually eftablifhed with increafing fecurity in the progrefs of the 
Kingdom of the Scots; private quarrels were ftill more and more 
effectually reftrained, fo that, when the feudal fyftem exifted in 
Scotland, in its full vigour; the military vaflals could have few fair 
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occafions for warfare, except the common fervice of their country, 

¢ Having, however, no other profeffion but that of arms; they 
were ever ready for any military fervices which their country might 
demand. In this age of force and paflion, little influenced by en 
lightened reafon, arms were neceflary to fupport and enforce every 
aét of government. Out of the military order, therefore, as bein 
at once the moft honourable, and the fitteft to enforce the laws, 
were all the king’s fervants who exercifed the official government, 
naturally chofen. They were earls, conftables, marfhals, chamber. 
lains, jufticiaries. Every public office was exercifed by them; exe | 
cept fuch as might be accepted by ambitious clergymen overfteps 
ing the juft modefty of the clerical charaéter. It was the duty of 
the military order to. prove themfelves, againft all foes, foreign or 
inteftine, the guardians of right, and the protectors of innocence and 
peace. When oftenfible public duties demanded; they were firft 
to ftand forth. Whether called or not to public fervices; ftill their 
rank in the community required them to be beneficially active, 
They were the arms and the heart of the community *.’ Vol. i. 
P. 405. 

Here are numerous affertions, fome right and fome erro- 
neous, but all equally deftitute of proofs ; and the flippant 
manner is more fit for the theme of a pert fchool-boy than for 
the majeftic dignity of hiftory. 

The fecond volume extends from the death of Alexander III. 
to that of Robert de Brus. In the advertifement, the author 
fays, he only quotes original hiftories and public records, be- 
caufe upon them his credit muft depend. This credit would 
have been more fecare, if he had added the names of the mo- 
dern authors whom he has pillaged.—The following para- 
graph of this advertifemeut may excite a fmile at Mr. Heron’s 
vanity and felf-importance. 


* I with publicly to exprefs my thanks to thofe gentlemen, who, 
having done me the undeferved honour of thinking the credit of the 
Scotifh nation to be, in fome meature, concerned in the perfeétion 
and the fuccefs of this work,’ &c. 


We can affure this writer that the credit of the Scotifh na- 
tion has no connexion with any of his hafty effufions. 

From this volume we will extract the narrative of the battle 
of Bannockburn. 


‘ All night, the two armies refted under their arms. At the dawn 
of day, the Englifh moved onwards to the attack. Among the 
Scots, mafs was, in the mean time, folemnly celebrated by the ab- 
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bot of Inchaffray, on an eminence, within fight of the whole army? 
and on their behalf. Their king, conferred the honour of knight- 
hood, as was ufual upon fuch occafions, on Douglas, Stewart, and 
fome other young nobles; then exhorted all his hoft, to maintain 
their ground with firmnefs, till they fhould conquer, or glorioufly 
perith ; reminded them of the unpardonable wrongs they had fuf- 
fered, and of the ills which they had, in their turn, inflitted ; 
warinly fuggefted to their hopes and fears, that the fecure inde- 

ndence, or lafting flavery of their country, depended on the for- 
tune of this day’s engagement. The foremoft divifion of the Eng- 
lith army, led on by the earls of Hereford and Gloucefter, advanced 
jn one compact {quadron, and began the battle, by attacking the 
right wing of the Scots, which was commanded by Edward Bruce. 
The reft of ‘the Englifh came up, under the immediate command 
of their king himfelf, to fupport and purfue the movements of the 
van. While the Englifh were feen to begin the fight with the at- 
tack of the Scottifh right wing; Randolph eagerly led on his vic- 
torious troops of the left wing, to attack the Englifh oppofite to 
them. Douglas, and Walter Stewart, in the fame manner, foon 
brought into action, the central columns that were under their com- 
mand, And, the battle waz thus joined, from one fide of the field, 
tothe other. The Englifh warned by the defeat of Clifford’s cas 
valry, on the preceding day, had brought their infantry, and parti- 
cularly their archers, foremoft, into this day’s engagement *. 

* The battle raged with dreadful fury, The combatants rufhed 
together, with loud fhouts; and to thefe fucceeded the clangour of 
fields, the crafh of breaking fpears, the rattling of quivers, the 
twanging noife of bow-ftrings, the cries of the wounded, and the 
groans of the dying. The long fhafts of the f{pears, were, for the 
greater part, quickly broken; and the fpearmen, then penetrating, 
mutually, through the adverfe lines, fought, hand to hand, with their 
fmaller arms. But, the archers, and thofe armed with other miffile 
weapons, who wore little defenfive armour, and fought from a di- 
ftance, made a much greater, reciprocal havock, than took place 
among the fpearmen. The Scottifh king, with that part of his 
army which was retained in referve, beheld from a height in the 
back-ground of the field, the execution of thofe movements which 
he had concerted with his generals, and the fluctuating courfe of the 
battle, He foon obferved, that the Englif bowmen, by their fu. 
perior dexterity, and perhaps by the wider range of their bows, 
greatly overmatched the Scottifh, With a coolnefs and promp- 
titude of mind, not inferior to that daring courage which he had, at 
other times, difplayed ; the inftantly difpatched fir Robert Keith, 
With five hundred light horfemen, upon the perilous fervjce of riding 
into the. thickeft throng of the Enslifh archers; where they ap- 
peared the moft forely to annoy the Scottith ; and of thus difperfing 
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them, or hewing them in pieces, with the battle-axe. Keith and 
his company, taking a circuitous courfe, came upon thofe archers, 
at one fide, before they were aware of his approach or intentions, 
and accomplifhed his enterprize with complete fuccefs. The for. 
tune of the battle was thus reftored to an equality, in the only part 
of the field, on which it had threatened to turn againt{t the Scots; 
and they now appeared to fight, every where, with a fair profpe& 
of victory. The confliét was, however, {till obftinately prolonged, 
with defperate valour, and with great flaughter, on both fides. It 
might feem, here and there over the field, to languifh ; but this was 
only where the vigour of the combatants was wearied out by long 
exertion ; not becaufe their mutual rage was, in any degree, fatiated 
or overcome. . Bruce thought it, at length, time, to conduét into 
the battle, thofe frefh troops, which he had hitherto kept in referve. 
All the Englith forces were now, engaged, as far as the difad- 
vantages of the ground would permit. But, the field was too nar- 
row, to allow them, fufficiently to expand the wings on either fide, 
or even to open and {pread out their central column, with due effe&, 
they were, in fome places, crowded together, fo as to be hindered 
from freely wielding their weapons: the banks of Bannockburn, 
and the deceitful pits prepared, by the Scots, either prevented the 
greater part of the Englith cavalry from advancing into the action, 
or entangled and difabied them, as they came rafhly onwards. Al 
ready relaxing their efforts ; the Englifh began to give way, and to 
lofe ground rapidly ; when Bruce with the Scottith referve, fhewed 
themfelves in the fore-front of the battle. The Englifh leaders 
firove to rally their troops. Burt, while they made their laft de» 
fpondent exertions, the ftragglers, and loofe unembodied attendants, 
belonging to the Scottifh army; in number, about fifteen thoufand 
perfons; who had been difmiffed from the camp, before the battle; 
fuddenly appeared upon the weftern heights; and feemed to be 
another great army approaching to re-inforce the Scots. This fight 
ftruck a general terrour into the bearts of all the Englifh; which no 
efforts or encouragements of their leaders, could counteract. Aymer 
de Valence, perceiving, that the route became univerfal, and that 
all was loft, hurried king Edward from the field. The carnage was 
now terrible; the Scots making a great flaughter among thofe who 
fled, without refiftance; and many of the braveft of the Englifh 
knights, turning to rufh upon certain death, rather than furvive to 
fhare the ignominy of their vanquifhed king, and fellow-foldiers. 
The gallant earl of Gloucefter, honourably fell, in a laft attempt to 
rally the Englifh foldiers around him. Sir Giles D’ Argentine; one 
of the moft ‘ainewaed knights of the age; who had ferved with 
great glory, in the Holy Land, againit the Saracens, and in other 
wars; having here attended the Englith king, till Edward was about 
to betahe himfelf to flight ; refufed to flee with the monarch, or to 
turn his back, now, for the,firit time, before his foes; but fpurring 
his horfe furioufly on, and fhouting, “ an Argentine} an Argentine!” 
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rufhed with a defperate impetuofity among the enemy, where he 
faw them thickeft ; and was foon buried, with his horfe, under 
their {pears *, 

‘ The feeble, unfortunate Edward led the flight, in the utmoft 
trepidation ; nor halted, till he was received by Gofpatrick, earl of 
March; into the caftle of Dunbar. Many of the fugitives were 
driven, in the confufion of the flight and purfuit, to the banks of the 
Forth; where plunging headlong, they perifhed in its ftream. 
Many fought protection, with the garrifon in Stirling-Caftle, or even 
threw themfelves, in defpair, on the open fides of the hill on which 
it ftood, and on the plain fkirting its weftern edge, below. The 
Scots urged the purfuit with unwearied attivity, and infatiable rage. 
Douglas, with a troop of fixty horfemen, followed hard after. the 
Englith king ; and had foon fo nearly overtaken him; that Edward 
might have been made prifoner; had not Douglas’s flender com- 
pany been too unequal in numbers, to attack the great force of ca- 
valry, that fled with Edward, Yet, Douglas ftill continued the pur- 
{uit ; haraffed the Englifh rear, and cut off thofe who, by reafon of 
their wounds or fatigue, fell behind ; till he had feen them enter, 
with trembling confufion, the gates of Dunbar. Edward, after a 
fort time of refrefhment and reft at Dunbar, haftened by fea, to 
Bamburgh, in Northumberland. The earl of Hereford, with fome 
followers, who had taken refuge, with him, in Bothwell-Caitle, were 
foon after, made prifoners by Edward Bruce. Moubray, the go- 
vernor of Stirling-Caftle, was no fooner fummoned, in the name of 
the victorious king of the Scots, to furrender the caftle, than he 
yielded it, faithfully, in compliance with the conditions of his 
former capitulation. Thofe fugitives from the army, who had taken 
refuge round this caftle, likewife yielded themfelves, without refift- 
ance, to the mercy of their conquerors. Many, efpecially of the 
Welfhmen who had followed the Englifh banners, were miferably 
flain by the peafants who found them wandering about the country, 
naked, helplefs, and not knowing whither to flee. ‘The victors eae 
gerly fpoiled the tents and corpfes of their routed and fallen enemies, 
The armour, the horfes, the provifions which they feized, and af- 
terwards the fums of money with which their prifoners were ran- 
fomed, were almoit fufficient to overpay the devaftation of their 
country, and the long perils and affliftions which they had, them- 
felves, undergone. Among other precious articles of booty, the 
Englith king’s privy feal fell, with two of his fecretaries to whofe 
cuftody it had been committed, into the hands of the Scots. .Bafton, 
the poet, whom Edward had brought with him, to celebrate his in- 
tended victories; being alfo made prifoner; earned for himfelf, 
kind ufage, and libetty, by the compofition of a poem, in praife of 
the heroifm and glory of the conquerors. Several of the moft il- 
luftrious prifoners, were, for different reafons, generoufly difmiffed 
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from their captivity, without ranfom. After the rage of the battle 
had ceafed, none were butchered in cold blood. Funeral honours 
were humanely granted to the bodies of the Englith chiefs who had 
fallen on the field of battle. The bodies of the common foldiers 
were more haftily, and with lefs folemnity, interred by heaps toge- 
ther, in deep pits. The earl of Hereford, and with him perhaps 
alfo fome other noble prifoners, were after fome time, exchanged 
forthe wife, the fifter, and the daughter of Bruce, the bifhop of 
Glafgow, and the young earl of Marre. The number of the flain, 
as well:on the fide of the Scots, as on that of the Englifh, appears 
to have betn very great ; but, has not been precifely afcertained *,’ 
Vol. ii: Pp. 164. 





A part of this volume, amounting to about one hundred and 
fifty pages, prefents a tedious difquifition on the labours, know. 
ledge, and enjoyments, of the inhabitants of Scotland, in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. So numerous are the ers 
rors, that a volume might be employed in correcting them, 
The chief characteriftics are, a confufion of the laws and 
manners of England with thofe of Scotland, the pert flippancy 
of crude and boyifh remarks, and the long and lulling mean- 
ders of reafoning ignorance. : 

The third volume contains an account of the period which 
elapfed from the accefion of David de Brus to the death of 
James If. In his advertifement, p. vii, the author fo far af- 
fronts the common fenfe of his readers, as gravely to affert 
that Hume and Robertfon drew, not only their facts, but their 
‘ reflections, and geucral views, whether in ethics, politics, or 
the fcience of legiflation, which accompany thofe facts, from 
the ancient writers whom they quote.’ Ri/um tencatis? But 
we may affirm that the very reveife of this is the truth. By 
way of contraft Mr. Heron adds that all his thoughts are his 
own. They may be his own; but*he might, without injury 
to the public, have locked his treafure. “The bee, which ga- 
thers honey from every flower, is generally preferred to the 
Spider, which fpins its hafty manfion from its own bowels. 

This volume alfo falls into two parts,.one hiftorical, the 
other declamatory ; and Mr. Hercn, as he proceeds, becomes 

more idly loguacious. We wifh that he would learn the pru- 
dent maxim of keeping his thoughts to himfelf. 
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Some Obfervations upon the Vindication of Homer, and of the an- 
cient Poets and Hiftortans, who have recorded the Siege.and 
Fall of Troy; written by I. B. S. Morritt, Efq. By, Ja- 
cob Bryant. 4to. 45. -fewed. Payne. 1799. 


IF our critical readers be fimilarly affe&ted with ourfelves, 
they will at length begin to entertain an opinion, that this fub- 
ject of Troy and the Trojan war has been fufficiently dif- 
cufled, and fhould now be difmiffed, for a time at leaft, to 
prevent the abfolute fatiety of the public. And more efpecial- 
ly is a difcontinuance of the debate expedient and even necef- 
fary, when the attention of the combatants is diverted from the 
main object of inquiry to perfonal attack and private animofi- 
ty; when argument is beginning, not only to blend itfelf with 
the reciprocal altercations of individual hoftility, but alfo not 
infrequently to be fuperfeded by them. 

_ Mr. Bryant makes frequent and heavy complaints of the 
uncandid and unhandfome perfonalities in which his adverfa- 
ry has indulged his difpleafure; and he exprefles his feelings 


‘ on this point with the appearance of ftrong irritation and re- 


fentment. But we mutt tairly and unrefervedly acknowledge, 
that we did not difeover any thing particularly excepuionable, 
as to this charge, in Mr. Morritt’s Vindication; and we are ot 
opinion, that no writer, however venerable for age, learning, 
and ingenuity, fhould claim the privilege of being exempt 
from all freedom of reprehenfion with regard to his opinions, 
provided only that no perfonal malevolence or complexional 
afperity of temper be fuffered to debafe the liberty of criticifim. 
Some degree of keennefs, perhaps, is almoft requifite to pre- 
vent a controverfial fubject from wearying the generality of 
mankind. As one of the old philofophers, when reproved for 
giving alms to a depraved and immoral petitioner, replied, that 
‘his benevolence was not conferred on the man, but on Au- 
manity;’ {o we can conceive the poffibility of attacking an 
hypothefis with great feverity of language, without the flight- 
elt feeling of ill-will againft its author. 

In our judgement, the prefent controverfy turns on thefe two 
points: 1. Whether, on a comparifon of the age, learning, 
charaters, numbers, and opportunities of information, chal- 
lenged by thofe writers, who have direétly or indireQly au- 
thenticated the Trojan war, with the qualitications of thofe 
who have difputed or difbelieved the reality of this event, the 
credibility lies with its advocates or with its adverfaries: 2. 
Whether variations and inconfiftencies in the accounts given 
by thofe writers; whether an intermixture of what is fabu- 
lous, miraculous, and impoflible, in the poetical narratives of 
the tranfations in gueftion; whether too the objections of 
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ingenious and learned men, fo many ages after thefe efforts, 
and amidft fuch a dearth of ancient records and of other ade- 
or means of information; whether, we repeat, thefe un- 

vourable circumftances may be fuppofed to invalidate effen. 
tially and fundamentally an alleged fact, almoft univerfally 
credited and recorded by the civilifed nations and accomplith- 
ed writers of antiquity. 

On the purport of thefe propofitions we fhall not hefitate 
to declare our diffent from Mr. Bryant and our coincidence of 
opinion with his antagonift; nor can we allow petty difficul- 
ties and flight inconfiftencies to deftroy our faith in a grand 
article of human teftimony, fo conditioned as the event of the 
Trojan war. But, at the fame time, we claim for ourfelves 
no ifallibility of judgement, and approve and applaud the 
fceptical difcuffions of learned men. 

After this general ftatement of the queftion, and this expli- 
cit declaration of our own opinion, we fhould not think our- 
felves juftifiable in detailing to our readers all the minute parti- 
cularities of debate which occur in thefe Ob/ervations of Mr, 
Bryant; nor, indeed, would the limits of our journal allow fuch 
an accurate and fcrupulous exhibition of this literary fkirmith. 
We thall only animadvert occafionally as we furvey the pub- 
lication, and quote a few paflages for the general information 
of our readers, with regard to the complexion of Mr. Bryant’s 
reply. 

He introduces his anfwer with thefe remarks : 


‘In my obfervations upon Mr. Morritt’s Vindication of Homer, 
I fhall not profeffedly enter into any confiderations concerning the 
war, with which it is conneéted: but only confider if his ftritures 
are well founded and his conclufions juft. He prefaces this Vin- 
dication with a remark, which is fo abftrufe and elaborate, that I 
am not fure, that I perfectly underftand it. It begins in the fol- 
lowing manner. P. 1. “ It is a misfortune attending on all old, and 
eftablifhed truths, that whilft they are received in the world, as mat-- 
ters of general notoriety, or undoubted authority, we are contented 
to take them upon tru: and, not irrationally, give credit to the 
opinions of thofe, who had better opportunities than ourfelves to 
judge of their truth or -falfehood.” Here is an unlucky circum- 
ftance mentioned, and it is not eafy to find out in what it confifts. 
We are told, that it is a misfortune attending upon old and efta- 
blifthed truths, that “ they are taken upon truft.” But how can 
any ancfent fact be taken otherwife? Whatever is not intuitively 
known, muft be received in this manner. It is farther added, that 
“ we are contented to take them upon truft.” But this is a truth 
too plain to be mentioned. For we muft neceflarily be contented, 
where there is no choice. What adds to the misfortune is faid to 
be, that “ we, not irrationally, give credit to the opinions of thofe, 
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who had better opportunities than ourfelves to judge of their truth 
or falfehood.’? There feems to me to be here, what we call, a pa- 
ralogifm : for how can it be a misfortune to aét rationally: and to 

ive > credit to thofe, who are better informed? In fhort how can 
there be lofs, or grievance, in admitting evidence upon “ undoubt- 
ed authority ?”” The author fays, that we are contented to give 
this affent: and well contented we may be: for what more can be 
defired than moral certainty? The author adds, that fceptics have 
appeared upon this fubject before Mr. B,—Sed omnes illacrymabi- 
les urgentur, ignotique, longa noéte jacent (fo it fhould be exprefl- 
ed.) To this I can only fay, it is a pity that this mark of con- 
tempt was introduced fo early ; or that it was introduced at all. It 
is an unfortunate prelude.’ Pp. 1. 


On this occafion, we are ready to acknowledge, that Mr. 
-Morritt has not expreffed his a: with the greateft per- 
{picuity imaginable ; ; but we are of opinion, that the general 
fentiment is not deftitute of pertinency, or difficult of concep- 
tion. We can eafily apprehend, how fome points of hifto1 
have been received with fuch implicit confidence, and dagiect 
tioned perfuation of their authenticity, that no difcuffions have 
arifen upon them, before fo long a period has elapfed from the 
event, as renders even the petty objections of learned and in- 
enious men difficult to be furmounted, when the means of in- 
Eeasation and refutation have been intercepted by the inter- 
vention of fo many believing and undebating generations of 
mankind. Immediately after the obfervations which we have 
quoted, Mr. Bryant proceeds to remark, 


‘ P. 3. The author of the Vindication fays, that * he difclaims 
all ill will to Mr. B.””. This would appear very liberal and fair, if 
he had not immediately fubjoined, that “ though there is an ap- 
pearance of candor, yet he (Mr. B.) does not feem to have confi- 
dered the affirmative with irdifference.” Hence we find, that, 
notwithftanding this plaufible appearance of candor, Mr. B. has but 
little flare of it, and has viewed things with a very partial eye. 
After this come fome very fevere intimations, “ The reader will 
judge, whether his (Mr. B’s.) ftatements are always perfeétly fair. 
And, if he finds, that interpretations are given by him to claffical 
paflages, wholly unwarranted by the context; tranflations material- 
ly differing from their originals; and erroneous tranferipts from the 
Originals themfelves; he will be apt to finile at the fervour of that 
zeal, which has {tepped forward under the mafk of inquiring for li- 
terary truth, to defend a favourite Egyptian fyftem.” The author 
feems already greatly aggrieved, and betrays much difquietude: and, 
we fear, fome intimations of more ill will than he owns. 


* Veftibulum ante ipfum, primisque in faucibus Qrei 
Luctus, et ultrices pefuere cubilia Cure. ' 
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He indeed fets out with only faying, that “ the reader fhould con- 
fider, and judge, whether the ftatements of Mr. B. are always per- 
feftly fair.” This is mild and gentle; and like that calm which 
comes before a ftorm. But heis afterwards lefs moderate: and {peaks 
* of paffages wholly unwarranted, falfe tranflations, erroneous tran- 
{cripts ;”” and as we fhall find in the courfe of the treatife, “ wilful 
perverfion” of the truth. So far from fmiling at a miftaken zeal, 
the world muft deteft a man under fuch a mafk, who is guilty of 
fo much perfidy and bafenefs; who, whatever his parts may be, 
has proftituted them to fo vile a purpofe. But it is to be hoped, 
that we fhall find things more favourable ; and that the character of 
the perfon alluded to, will not be affected by thefe fevere allega- 
tions. As to truth being facrificed for a favourite Egyptian fyftem, 
the infinuation is difingenuous; and no fuch prejudice is to be 
found. It is very unworthy the perfon, from whom it proceeds, 
It is open to the reader to judge, whether there be the leaft truth in 
this cenfure : and he may further confider, whether he can here fee, 
or whether he ever in his life faw,—** Fervour of zeal under a 
maik of inquiry, fiepping forward to maintain an Egyptian fyftem.” 
It affords a ftrange and complex phznomenon, totally paft my 


comprehenfion.’ P. 2. 


Here we fhall leave it to the determination of our readers, 
whether our author does not fhow himfelf more irafcible 
than the behaviour of his antagonift will warrant. An im- 
partial obferver will of courfe conclude, that no fmall por- 
tion of the pamphlet, from this preliminary, is likely to be 
occupied in perfonal altercation and trivial debate, which can 
intereft none but thofe perfons whofe affections are engaged 

on the fubjeét with an ardour equal to that by which the con- 
tending writers themfelves are actuated. Befides, in thefe 
reciprocations, — parts are ufually unintelligible, un- 
lefs both the pamphlets fhould lie before the reader, and be 
examined with perpetual reference, and an exact infpection 
of the hiftorical authorities that are adduced ; authorities, . 
which in the prefent inftance are abttrufe and numerous. For 
thefe reafons, we {hall fubmit to the notice of the reader on- 
ly one additional quotation, in which we difcover, or think 
we difcover, ftrong indications of puerility and captioufneis; 
‘but we willmot anticipate the decifion of the public. 


¢P.22. “ Mr. B. now ftarts another objection, for le afferts, that 
‘the thipping of the Grecians muft, by a ten years anchorage, have 

been rendered totally unfit for fervice.” We thould never ftrain 
the words of a writer beyond their true purport. There is no mens" 
tion made by. Mr. B. of anchorage, nor were the fhips at anchor, 
but drawn upon the beach, Nor does he affert, but favs only that 
one “ would i imagine.” But if he had fpoken more determinate- 
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ly, how could he be blamed, when he is couatenanced by the very 
words of the poet ? 


“Kai dy dspa ceoyre vewv, xal omaer'a Aedvvras. 


« The timbers are rotted, and the cordage has loft it’s {trength,’’ 
Thefe words the author unduly fuppreffes and proceeds, we fear, in 
a courfe of argument too lax and inconclufive. He tells us, that 
Mount Ida abounded in timber, and adds, “ Is it neceffary to fup- 
pofe, that the fhips were never repaired, becaufe they are never 
mentioned as undergoing the operation ? At the time to which 
Agamemnon alludes the rigging might want repairing. We fup- 
pote, before they failed, it was repaired.” p, 23. But why does he 
fuppofe, when there is not the leaft ground for fuppofition? He 
argues from the filence of the poct, when he {peaks moft plainly: 
and when he tells us, that in the tenth year, juft before the con- 
clufion of the war, the fhips were very much decayed. And there 
is no reafon to think, as the author does, that before they failed, 
there was any repairing: for the contrary is manifeft, In the 
Odyffea Neftor gives a full account of every material article, that 
followed, upon the deftruétion. of the city. He fays, that they im- 
mediately purpofed to return, That they firft called a council, to 
which they came intoxicated, and difleations enfued. They after- 
wards feparated with much noife and tumult, He intimates far- 
ther, that Agamemnon wifhed to reftrain the people in order to of- 
fer {ome propitiatory facrifices ; but he was defeated in his purpofe: 
for the greateft part immediately fet fail, and he foon followed. 
Ody. . v. 130. There was therefore no time for repairing or 
rebuilding a thoufand fhips. 

¢ The author {till proceeds, and fays——“ From the quotation 
which Mr. B. gives at the end of this chapter, he infers that Me- 
nelaus ufed the fame fhips for eight years after the deitru@ion of 
Troy.” It is very truly faid, for it is fo intimated by the poet in 
his Odyffea. 


©H yao wore wabwy, xaos oar’ erarnbes 
Hyayouyy gy vyuot, xa oyloarw egret jAbov. A. 81. 





To this evidence the author feems to us to make a ftrange reply, 
p- 23. “ Homer’s words are ev vyuct, in fhips; and whether they were 
never repaired or rebuilt is a fubjeét, on which he is totally filent.” 
Why then does the author make any inference, when he acknow- 
ledges that the poet fays not one Word ta the purpofe? . Menelaus 
came with a fleet to Troy, and departed with it. How: can we in- 
fer, that they were different fhips, when no fuch intimation is af- 
forded? In a note at the bottom of p. 23. We are told, “ In this 
paflage, I can find not one word that proves, »what fhips Menelads 
poffetied, or how they had been built, or: how_often cepaived.”” 
Why then does he, when he can find no igtimaion? mrke:any 
fuppofition and venture upon conjecture unfgpgipfted? He is’ till 
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unwilling to give up the point, and, p. 24. fays, “ There are many 
feaboats in England whofe duration has been greater than that of 
their (the Grecians’) fhips.”” Here is only half the truth faid; the: 
reft is not duly fupprefled. There may be, what he calls feaboats, 
as old as Drake’s thip was, at Deptford. But are there any fuch, 
which want no repairs; and, which after feventeen, or even ten, 
years, are fit for fervice? We cannot but hefitate about the pro- 


priety of this affertion.’ P, 12. 


Where an intelligent writer, like Homer, relates circum- 
ftances, which, fienply and abfolutely taken, are incredible and 
impoffible, but which become very reafonable and clear by the 
intervention of a fuppofition, not neceffary to be inculcated 
by 2 poet, intent upon more important objects; we think, that 
fuch a fuppofition may properly be made, and fafely granted. 
If Menelaus, for example, fhould be reported as /ai/ing in fhips 
during a period of ezghteen years, and it fhould appear from 
experience, that no fhips can continue on the feas for fo long 
a term without renovation and repair; though no fuch ope- 
rations be exprefsly mentioned, are we not bound, from re- 
fpect to a moft fenfible and accomplifhed writer, to pre/ume 
on their reality, and to refcue the credit of the poet from ab- 
furdity and idiotiim by an obvious conceffion in his favour? 
Is it not reafonable to conclude, that the old fhips, as well as — 
the old clothes of the Grecian chiefs, might be cleaned and 
brufhed and mended, during the Trojan war, without a di- 
ftinét reference, on Homer’s part, to the particular funétions 
and aétual exertions of the {hipwright and the tailor ? 

Upon the whole, we decidedly perfift in our former judge- 
ment, that this fubject has been fufficiently canvafled for the 
appetite even of the moft eager antiquary ; but, if any perfon 
fhould yet be folicitous for the debate, he may examine the 
Obfervations themfelves, as they are copioufly and contenti- 
oufly exhibited by Mr. Bryant. 





Biographia Medica; or, Hiftorical and Critical Memairs of 
the Lives and Writings of the moft eminent Medical Chas 
raéters that have exified from the earlief? Account of Time to 
the prefent Period ; with a Catalogue of their Literary Pro 
duétions. By Benjamin Hutchinfon, Sc. 2 Vols. Sve. 


16s. Boards. Johnfon. 1799. 


A MEDICAL biography is a work of no common labour. 
To give accounts of lives and doctrines now uninterefting and 
‘obfolete, in fuch a manner as will render the work pleafing 
and attraGtive, fequires confiderable powers of difcrimination 
and of compofiijg, The biographer of thofe literary phan- 
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toms, of which only a tranfient notice is defired, fhould en- 
deavour to catch the leading incidents of their lives, which 
will, in fome degree, connect them with the prefent ftate of 
fcience: or with collateral branches of knowledge, or thould 
feife, with fkill, fuch circumftances as will intereft the head 
or the heart. In the more important lives, a clear and com- 
prehenfive account of the opinions and writings of the fub- 
jets of the nartative fhould be detailed, not in the infulated 
ftate of a fingle life, but conneéted with others, who had pre- 

ared the way for difcoveries, continued, or improved them. 

hus, of Piens, it would be proper to remark, that he feems 
to have very early conceived the idea of the fyftem of fpafm 
in fevers,'and was the firft and moft fuccefsful opponent of the 
humoral pathology; of Coe, that he entertained thofe judi- 
cious opinions of the nature of the bile, and of bilious dif- 
eafes, which later experiments eftabluhed ; of Mayow, that. 
his knowledge of the function of refpiration might, if fufh- 
ciently attended‘to, have led long fince to very ufeful difcove-_ 
ties. Thefe indeed, and many other names, do not occur in 
this biographical fyftem.. It is remarkable, that, having had 
fuch frequent occafions to mention the name of Dr. Gregory, 
particularly in the article of Cullen,*the author fhould have 
omitted his life. Many other omiffions might be noticed, 
which perhaps will be fupplied in a future edition. The pre- 
fent, from fome unknown caufe, feems to have been accelerat- 
ed with unufual rapidity. But Mr. Hutchinfon muft be al- 
lowed to {peak for himielf ; 


‘ The compiler has been particularly attentive, to do juftice to 
the learned and ingenious of all. countries, whofe public works or 


_ private profeffional characters, are held in high eftimation. In the 


execution of this plan he has not recurred to di€ionaries only, nor 
contented himfelf with fupplying the defects of one diétionary from 
another, and cutting off the redundancies of all; but every thing 
has been collected from the different performances which contain. ' 
ed materials relative to the plan. For an account of the writings of 
authors, recourfe fhould be had to their works; and for that of 
their lives, to the beft memoirs that are extant. 

‘ It may poflibly be objeéted to this work, that there are others, 
which fuperfede the neceflity of the, prefent; but it muft be re- 
membered, that fince the publication of any work of medical bio- 
graphy, many very eminent and. celebrated charaéters have exited, 
the memory of whofe lives and examples might probably be loft to 
the public, were they not now recorded. By the advantage of an 
extenfive correfpondence with different medical men, the compiler 
has been able to colleét the lives of fome eminently diftinguifhed phy- 
ficians, and. of others who have not yet graced the page of biogra- 
phy.’ Vol. i. p*v. a 
Cair. Rey. Vor. XXVI. Augn/?, 179Qp%> 2 E 
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This modeft account muft prepoffefs the reader in favour 
of Mr. Hutchinfon’s pretenfions; but, had not the hurry of 
publication precluded revifion, he would have feen that much 
might have been added, and much revifed from attentive, con. 
fideration. ‘The memoirs of fome of the moderns are related 


_ in very unequal ftyles; and, in many of thefe, we perceive 


that'the writer has too largely borrowed from biographers of 
a very recent date. The’whole is not finifhed according to 
any one plan;, and the opinions are occafionally different and 
even oppofite. The principal authorities forthe more ancient 
phyficians are Mangetus, Le Clerc, Freind, and Dr. Aikin, 
For the lives of the moderns, Mr. Hutchinfon feems chiefly 
indebted to the accounts prefixed to their feveral works, gene- 
rally written by warm, fometimes injudicious, friends, and to 
private communications. 

The lives of the ancient phyficians are executed with gfeater 
accuracy than thofe of the moderns. The memoirs of fome 
of the latter, however, are written with propriety and neat- 
nefs, particularly that of Dr. Brocklefby. That of Dre . 
Brown is taken, with all the errors and imperfeétions on its 
head, from Dr. Beddoes’ {ketch prefixed to the new edition of 
Brown’s Elements. In the life of Mr. C. Darwin we imeet 
with injudicious panegyric, and various paflages that are re- 
prehentible. We cannot fuffer fuch fentiments as the follow- 
ing to appear without at leaft our reprobation : | 


‘ Ye claffic fchools! ye not only overcome the ftruggling ef- 
forts of genius, and bind his Proteus-forms, till he fpeaks the lané 
guage you require; but you then divert his attention from the nice 
comparifon of things with each other, and from affociating the 
ideas of caufes with their effeéts, and amufe him with the loofe ana- + 
logies, the vain verbal allufions, which conftitute the ornaments of 
poetry and of oratory !—Mr. Darwin acquired a competent know- 
ledge of the Latin and Greek languages, chiefly by reading books 
of ufeful knowledge, or which contained the elements of fcience, 
and which were more agreeable to him than the monftrous and if- 
moral tales of heathen mythology, or of fabulous hiftory. He was 
of opinion, that to ftudy thefe dead languages fo accurately as to 
criticife their beauties, and af a time when all their books of real 
value had been repeatedly tranflated, was a prodigality of labour, 
which might fuit the retirement of a pedant, but was unbecoming 
an aétive philofopher: that to acquire a tafte for Greek poetry 
by years of ill-employed induftry, was not much more important, 
than to acquire the power of playing well on fome one mufical in- 
ftrument: and that, in the {chools of Janguage, as in the fchools of 
painting, a man of {cience fhould learn the ufe of the pen and pen- 
‘cil, as far as they are concerned in the expreffion ‘or communica- 
tion of diftinét or ufeful ideas: but to wafte the firft twenty years 
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of life in learning the metaphors of language, or the drapery of 
drawing, might ferve thofe who made poetry or painting their pro- 
feffion ; but was liable to difqualify the mind for the more energe- 


. tie purfuits of bufinefs or philofophy.’ Vol. i. P. 240. 


"In this paffage there is {carcely a fentence, that would not 
require a remark, were not its general abfurdity fufficientl 
glaring. Jt is evidently the decifion of a blind man on a quef- 
tion of optics, or the beauty of a profpedt. : 

That Mr. Darwin wrote the Effay on the Diftinction of 
Mucus and Pus, and made the experiments there related, we do 
not deny. Dr. Cappe’s evidence relates only to their accuracy, 
with one exception. But the idea of the retrograde motion of 
the fluids in the abforbents was certainly claimed by Dr. Dar- 
win when he publifhed the effay. in the Zoonomia, where it 


_ makes a part of a much more extenfive plan. ’ 


_ The life of Dr. Cullen is defective and inaccurate, particu- ; 
larly in the events which occurred after he had been chofen 
profeffor at Edinburgh. We regret, that among his nume- 
rous pupils no one has been found, who would detail the events 
of his life, and refcue his fyftem from mifreprefentation. We 
take this opportunity of correcting fome of the errors in the 


prefent fketch. 


‘ On the death of Dr. Alfton, profeffor of medicine, in 1763, 
the magiftrates of Edinburgh appointed Dr. Cullen to fucceed him, 
with a requeft, that he would finifh a, courfe of le€tures which his 
predeceffor had begun. He confented, but inftead of contenting 
himfelf with reading the imperfeét copy which had been configned 
to him, undertook a new courfe which was entirely his own. The 
number of ftudents increafed, and added to the popularity of the 
new profeffor. An inaccurate copy of his leétures haying been 


' printed, he thought it expedient afterwards to publifh a more cor- 
re&t edition. The infirmities of age increafing, he refigned his of- 


fice in favour of Dr. Black, who had been formerly his pupil. On 
the death of Dr, Rutherford, who had long given lectures on the 
practice of phyfic, Dr. Cullen and Dr. John Gregory became can- 
didates for the vacant place. But previous to the time appointed 
for election, the parties agreed toa compromife. It was ftipulated, 
that each fhould give lectures alternately during their refpective 
lives; but that the furvivor fhould retain the clafs, to which he 
fhould give the preference. The arrangement having thus been 
made, Dr. Cullen delivered the firit courfe of leétures in 1766, and 
Dr. Gregory in the year following fucceeded him. On the unex- 
pected death of his colleague, Dr. Cullen continued to give lec- 
tures till within a few months before his death; an event which, 
to the regret of his friends and family, happened on the eleventh of 
OGober, in theyear 17g.’ Vol. i. P. 233. 
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In fa&, Dr. Alfton died before the courfe began ; and he: 
was proteffor of the department of materia medica. We. 
have now hoth Alfton’s and Cullen’s lectures. Of both we 
have fpoken in their proper places ; but.the bold outline dif+ 
played in the catalogue, the vaft and comprehenfive defign, 
which had, at that time, no parallel in dnv fchook of medicine, 


muft give a very favourable idea of the extent of Cullen’s’ — 


views. We know it to have been wholly original, and we 
know it to have been the firfl attempt to treat of the virtues of 
medicines, according to the natural orders of Linnzus. He. 
gave only a fingle courfe of materia medica, as he was foon 
after appointed profeffor of chemiftry. The chemical chair 
he refigned, in favour of Dr. Rack, not from infirmity, but’ 
on being promoted to the profefforthip of the inftitutions. He’ 
certainly aimed at becoming the founder of a fect, and, with’ 
that view, had given a courfe of le€tures in the fummer (while 
profeffor of chemiftry) on pathology, a branch of the inftitu-_ 
tions neglected by his predeceffor. For fome years he lec- 
tured on the inftitutions only ; and Dr. Gregory was fole pro- 


feffor of the practice of medicine. In 1770, the arrangement’ - 


alluded to took place ; and we believe, that in 1771 he gave, 
in turn, his firft public courfe of the pra€tice of medicine. In 
the beginning of 1772,.Dr. Gregory died; and ‘Dr. Cullen. 
was fole ne Pte of the praétice of medicine for the remain- 
der of his life, 
The life of Dr. Hunter and that of his brother are well 
written, but with too great warmth of praife, and, particular- 
dy in that of Mr. John Hunter, too little difcrimination of real 
merit. . 
Lavoifier is improperly conneéted with phyficians, in a me- 
dical biography ; yet his life is written with fcientific preci- 
fion. We will extraét a luminous comparifon between the 
labours of the French chemift and thofe of Dr. Prieftley. The 
infertion of Mr. Henry’s excellent letter which accompanies 
this extraG, requires no apology. 3 


‘ M. Lavoifier, fupported by the union of the moft diftinguifh- 
ed French chemifts, refolved to collect into one focus all the new 
faéts, which he had elucidated feparately. He accordingly made @ 
methodical arrangement, and formed fome new chemical principles, 
which he publifhed in the ygar +789. In this laft work are amafled 
all the difcoveries, which he made during a period of twenty years. 
In all his produétions he obferves a regular and methodical order. 
Among his numerous eflays may be traced a continued feries of 
wonderful induftry, the fame accuracy of defcription, the fame 
proofs of innate genius. ‘In the works of Dr. Prieftley, a multi- 
ude ofexperiments and difcoveries are every where prefented : we 
zre aftonifhed with the number and diverfity of apparently new 
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facts ; but we are at the fame time ftruck with their incoherence, op- 
pofition, and contradi&tion: we vainly endeavour to arrange into 
any order fo many different refults and fcattered ideas. Lavoifier 
conducts us ina ftraight and eafy path, where our fteps are fure and 
certain. Prieftley opens to our’ view a thoufand new tracks, but 
without any communication, without enabling us to fee where we 
are to begin, and where to end. The works of Lavoifier are as a 
fkein of filk, formed by~a fingle thread, and eafy to be wound and 

collected : thofe of Prieftley reprefent a clew compofed of a number 
of threads differing in {trength and extent, and which are liable to 
be broken every moment.’ Vol. ii. P. 49. 





* SIR, 

* I with it were in my power to give you any ufeful informa= 
tion relative to the life and writings of the much to be lamented M. 
Lavoifier, that might furnifh materials for a biographical account of 
him. I only know, that he was a man of confiderable note and 
fortune under the old government, and poffefied the place of in- 
tendant of the finances: that he was afterwards made a‘farmer-ge- 
neral ; and that his opulence tempted Robefpiérre to difpatch him 
by the guillotine on fome frivolous charge, [ think of depreciating 
the value of his affignats, During his confinement, forefecing that 
he thould at leaft be deprived of his effeéts, he is faid to have con- 
foled himfelf with the hopes, that he fhould have been able to main- 
tain himfelf by the praétice of pharmacy: and that having conceiv- 
ed the idea of making fome grand and interefting experiments, he 
petitioned for a few days refpite with leave to make his trials, which 
was cruelly denied him. I believe all his principal writings, except 
the volume of efflays which I tranflated, his elementary work, and 
a treatife on the preparation of nitre, are contained in the memoirs 
of the academy of {ciences. 

‘ Madame Lavoifier partook of her hufband’s zeal for philofo- 
phical inquiry, and cultivated chemiftry with much fuccefs. 

‘Iam, &c. Toomas Henry.’ Vol, ii. Pp. $1. 


_ The life of Dr. Leake will furnith another {pecimen of the 
work, 


» © Leake (Dr. John) born in the parifh-of Ainftable, in the coun- 
ty of Cumberland, was the fon of a clergyman, curate of the fame 
parifh, who came from Glafeow in Scotland. He was firft fent to 
. {chool at Croglin; and thence removed to the grammar {chool at 
_ Bithop Auckland, where Le was diftinguifhed by his rapid advances 
to the firft clatfes of that ancient feniinary. When his edugaticn 
was finifhed, he went to London, with a defign to engage in the 
profeflion of arms.; but not being endowed with fuch an ample 
Portion of patience, as to wait the accomplifhment of thofe expec- 
tations, with which he had been flattered, he devoted his atienuon 
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to medicine, After attending the hofpitals in London, and being 
admitted a member of the corporation of furgeons, an opportunity 
prefenting itfelf of extending his knowledge, by vifiting foreign 
countries, he embarked for Lifbon; whence, after gratifying his 
thirft for information by every thing worthy of remark in that me. 
tropolis, he vifited feveral parts of Italy, and on his return to Lon« 
don, commenced bufinefs, asa furgeon and man-midwife, in the 
neighbourhood of Piccadilly. 

‘ He foon after publifhed “ A Differtation on the Properties and 
Efficacy of the Lifbon Diet Drink ;” which he adminiftered with 
fuccefs in many very defperate cain of iues, fcrofula, and fcurvy, 
Stimulated by an ardent defire to enlarge the {phere of his knows | 
ledge, and encouraged by his fkilful countryman, the late Dr. Hugh 
Sanders, who was alfo bred to the chirurgical profeffion, he pre- 
fented himfelf to the prefident and cenfors of the London college, 
and paffed the ufual examinations with uncommon eclat. About 
this time he removed to a f{pacious houfe in Craven-ftreet, in the 
‘Strand, where he commenced leéturer in the obftetric art, by deli- 
vering to the faculty, who were indifcriminately invited to attend, 
his “ Le@ture introduétory to the Theory and Praétice of Mid- 
wifery,” which paffed through four editions in 4to. In 1766, he 
purchafed a piece of ground on a building leafe, and afterwards 
prefented to the public the original plan for the inftitution of the 
Weftminfter lying-in hofpital, As foon as the building was raifed, 
he voluntarily, and without any confideration, affigned over to. the 
governors all his right in the above premifes, in favour of the hofe 
pital; and publifhed, in 1773, a volume of “ Pra@ical Obferva- 
tions on the Child-Bed Fever; and in 1774, “ A Leéture intro~ 
ductory to the Theory and Prattice of Midwifery, including the 
Hiftory, Nature, and Tendency of that Science, &c. publicly de- 
livered October the 4th, 1773, 1774,”’ 8vo; which was afterwards © 
confiderably varied, enlarged, and publifhed im 2 vols. under the 
title of ** Medical Obfervations and InftruGtions' on the Nature, 
Treatment, and Cure of various Difeafes-incident to Women.” 
This was fo well received by the public, as to pafs through feven 
or eight editions ; and has been tranflated into the French and Ger- 
. man ‘languages. 

‘ About the latter end of 1791, he’ was feized with an indifpo- 
fition of the breaft, which was imagined to have been occafioned 
by his application in compofing “A praétical Edlay on the Difeafés 
of the Vifcera, particularly thofe of the Stomach and Bowels.” He 
recovered from that illnefs, and in the {pring of 1792, the work was 
publifhed. About three edlin before his death, he had a return of 
his former complaint; but the day before he died, the phyfician, 
by whom he was attended, as well as the doctor himfelf, thought 
him much better, and it was intended he fhould remove the next 
day to fleep in the country. “He retired to reft on Tuefday evening 
the 7th of Auguft, having given orders to his fervant to call him 
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. his having always found an eafy admiffion into the moft fathionable 
‘circles. Indeed he was allowed to be one of the beft bred and-po- 
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fhe next morning by eight o’clock, This was done, and no.an- 
fwer being made, -the man called again at nine, with as little fuc- 
cefs. The night bolt of the chamber-door was then forced, and 
Dr. Leake was found dead in his bed; which event appeared to 
have taken place fome hours. This was on the 8th of Auguft : 
1792. 
* He was a very perfonable man, fomewhat below the middle fize, 
temperate in diet, aétive in bufinefs, acute in perceptions, voluble 
and very entertaining in his difcourfe, and an accomplifhed gentle- 
man, Owing to the great advantage of having travelled, and alfo to 


liteft phyficians of the age; and in no part of the world are fuch 
qualities without their value, while in London they are peculiarly 
proper, and even neceflary. But he was fomewhat precife in bis 
manners ; and from too great irritability of temper, fometimes dif- 
gufted both his pupils and patients, to whom he was neverthelefs 
ever anxious to be ferviceable. He alfo was a warm admirer of 
Shak{peare. - 

‘Among Dr. Leake’s few fingularities of character may be men- 
tioned his extraordinary and even troublefome folicitude about freth 


as at the bottom ; and neither in his profeffional vifits, nor thofe of 
friendthip, could he be induced to remain in any room, in which 
frefh air was-not inftantly and copioufly admitted. 

* His publications feem not to be marked by any extraordinary 
depth of refearch, or any new difcoveries ; but they are all of them 
fenfible, practical, and ufeful. The fame character may be given 
of his ftyle ; which feldom rifes to any remarkable degree of-éleva- 
tion, or elegance ; but is always correét, perfpicuous, and pleafing. 
Vol. ii. P. 53. 


On the whole, it will be obvious that, with every error 
which hafte and inexperience can produce, this work is not 
without merit ;-and, though parts truly valuable are thinly fcat- 
tered, yet many of the liv es, collected from fources not always 
acceflible, offer ufeful obfervations and curious remarks. in 
another edition, the lacun# may be filled up; and, what is of 
more importance, the whole may exhibit lefs of the patch- 
work—the wuuus et alter purpureus pannus may be leis dil- 
cernible. | | 





the Author of Indian Antiquities. 4to. 11. 1s. Boards. 
Arch. 1799. 


THE induftry and genius of Mr, Meurice have in general 
been mis-employed: bis unwearied labour has been exerted in 
fearching for Chriflian mytteries amidit the darknefs ot Brami- 
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nical tradition ; and his poetical powers are now wafted in 
celebrating Dr. Lettfoin’s houfe and garden! The poem thus 
commences : 


“© Thefe are thy glorious works,” Almighty Sire! “y 
Whofe fpirit warms us in the folar fire, a 
In their vaft orbits rolls the ponderous fpheres, " 
And leads in radiant march the circling years. 

‘“¢ Thefe are thy glorious works,” Almighty King! 

Thus to their golden harps rapt feraphs fing ; 

While mortals, kindling as thofe works they view, 

Through earth’s wide range the inceflant theme renew; 

From glowing realms, where brahmin feers prolong, 

To day’s refulgent orb, the matin fong, 

And, as the altar’s hallow’d flame afcends, 

In its full blaze the proftrate Perfian bends ; 

To the deep gloom of Lapland’s frozen fhore, 

Whofe fhivering fons the tranfient beam adore, 

And,. half the annual circle plung’d in night, 
Hail the bright current for the fource of light. 





¢ Nature herfelf, exulting in the ray, 
‘That pours through all her depths unbounded day, 
Burfts into fong; while now, returning {pring ; 
Borne on the balmy zephyr’s fragrant wing, 
Like a young beauteous bride, from orient bowers, 
Sparkling with dewy gems, and crowned with flowers ; 
Haftes to her favourite ifle, and round her pours, 
In rich profufion, health’s exhauftlefs ftores ; 
But in this lofty Grove triumphant reigns, 
And decks, with choiceft gifts, the laughing plains. 


¢ Where’er around I turn my wondering fight, 
New objects crowd, and wake increafed delight ; 
Here theets of living verdure charm the eye ; 
There glow rich tints that with the Tyrian vie. 
Now, the gay garden with its varied {weets, 
My raptured fenfe, a blooming Eden, greets: 
Now from the turret’s height my eager glance 
I roll delighted o’er the vaft expante : 
Now range yon ample lawn’s luxuriant {well, 
Or penfive wander down yon fhadowy dell ; | 
Or in the cool of eve’s declining beam, | 
Seek the {weet cottage and its {pacious ftream ; | 
While foft around the genial zephyr blows, | 
And murmuring waters footh me to repofe, 


¢ Where fhall the fong begin, fince every place 
Invites alike, and beams with sival grace ? 
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From {cene to fcene the mufe bewildered flies, 
While all Elyfium floats before her eyes. 

Such mingled tranfports our grand parent knew, . 
When nature’s charms firft met his wondering view ; 
Led,-by his Maker, through the blooming wild, 
Where’er he roved rekindling beauties {mil’d ; 

On every plant he gazed, on every flower, 

And tafted every fruit that deck’d the bower; 
Paufed in the valley, marked the mountain’s pride, 
Or, hanging o’er the fountain’s verdant fide, 
Admired his fhadow in the filver flood, 

The bright refle&ted lawn, the dancing wood, 

‘The heaven’s blue concave, and the folar blaze, 
a: Till thought was loft amidft the fhining maze.’ — rp. 1. 


_ Thefe are good lines. The poet proceeds to defcribe the 
different parts of Dr. Lettfom’s grounds, the grove leading to 
the houfe, the garden, the houfe and library, the mufeum, the 

lawn, the turret, the telegraph, the temple of the Sibyl, the 
apiary, Shakfpeare’s walk, the cottage, canal, &c. In this ‘de- 
{criptive poem’ we find fome poetry and much panegyric ; but 
it does not abound in defcription: that is to be found in the 
notes. Mr. Maurice has omitted what might have ornament- 
ed his poem ; he is not a painter poet; he reprefents to the ear 
only, not to the eye. 

Weare glad to find in this fuperb volume fomething of 
more importance than thefe complimentary lines—the Ole to 
Mithra. ‘The firft part of this ode has fo little novelty in its 
fubje&t that much cannot bé expedited from the execution. The 
fecond is full of Mr. Maurice’s oriental knowledge ; and it 
exhibits 2 view of the ancient myfterious rites, which, he fup- 
poles, were celebrated in the Mithratic cavern. 


* The brave have fheath'd th’ avenging fword : 
Our potent fong hath burft the fecret fpell 
That feal’d the watchful Magi’s myttic cell: 

Refponfive to our vows to Mithra pour’d, 
Where Media’s rugged mountains, fteep ard hoar, 
Above the tempeft’s rage fublimely foar, 

What floods of iffuing glory ftream, ) 

What folemn fymphonies float wild in air! 
With facred fires a thoufand caverns gleam, 
A thoufand feers the myftic rites prepare ; 
And while upon thofe,fires—that round them blaze 
In radiant pyramids—entranc’d they gaze ; 
Their fpirits glowing with congenial flame, 
The lofty loud-refounding corich they blow, _ * 
Around Arabia’s richeft odours throw, 
Aud rend the rocks with Mithra’s mighty name. 
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wn Oped, by the myftic pow’r of fire, 
fl : To the deep mufic of the folemn lyre, 
Behold yon mafly: gates of brafs expand : 
And, through th’ illumin’d cavern’s vaft extent, 
| ) The picture of the boundlefs world prefent, 
A 4. The work of Mithra’s demiurgic hand. 
» Above, array’d in tints of lovelieft blue, 
A concave dome, with gliti’ring fymbols bright, 
And orient gems, that fhed a vary’d light, 
Pour their full fplendours on th’ aftonith’d view ! 
‘Deep on the rock and jafper walls portray’d,” © 
The mighty circle of the zodiac fhines. 
Here fhed the brumal orbs their barren fhade, 
There fiery glow the bright folftitial figns. 
Fed by rich ftreams from his o’erflowing urn, 
To Mithra’s praife eternally they burn ! 


* High in the centre, wrought in burnifh’d gold, 
Mithra, thy own refulgent orb appears; iM 

And round the vaft circumference are roll’d 
Attendant planets and revolving fpheres. 

To mark the wonders of thy plaftic pow’r, 

That down to earth’s profoundeft centre darts, 
To flumb’ring matter life and form imparts, 

And ripens in its bed the glowing ore 
Science, by thee the wond’rous procefs taught, 
Thofe pond’rous f{pheres of various metals wrought, 

Then launch’d within the cavern’s vaft expanfe, 

Their radiant rivals in harmonious dance. 

. Of virgin filver form’d, with ray ferene, 

Shines fair Aftarte, night’s refplendent queen : 
Next Mercury his ardent afpeét thews, 
As iron in the raging furnace glows : 
Of ruddy copper form’d, the blood-ftain’d Mars 
On earth’s affrighted race terrific glares : 
Venus, whom beauty’s lovelieft {mile arfays, 
A brilliant veft of {parkling tin difplays : 
Next dazzling Jupiter’s enormous mafs 
Rolls on, a pond’raus globe of burnifh’d brafs ; - 
While leaden Saturn’s mightier {phere 
Through fields of azure wheels his vaft career. . 
The myriad fparkling gems that burn on high, | 

To rapt Philofophy’s bold ken difplay 

The blazing wonders of the ftarry tky, 
That through the vaft abyfs of {pace extend, 
To other worlds their cheering luftre lend, 

And light, through Nature’s bounds, eternal day. 
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Smite, loudly fmite, the choral ftring, 
Aloft the golden cenfer raife ; . 


Let heaven’s bright arch with triumph ring, 
And earth refound with Mithra’s praife!’ Pp. 55. 


In this paffage an ill effe& is produced by confounding aftro- 
nomy and mythology. That i in this orrery the planet Venus 
fhould be made of tin is intelligible; but we feel fome fur- 
prife when we hear that 


-* Venus, whom beauty’s lovelieft {mile arrays, 
A brilliant veft of fparkling tin difplays.’ 


| The Grecian goddefs is reprefented to us in the firft line ; 
and we find it difficult and ridiculous to conceive her in a tin 
garment. In Grove-Hill we complained of too litile defcrip- 

tion: here we muft complain of too much. 





‘ Bid Egypt’s fwarthy tribes rejoice! 
The dog Anubis, from whofe flaming mouth 
Streams the dire peftilence that blafts the fouth, 
High in the heavens exalts his warning voice : 
Proclaims the mighty Sothic year’s return, 
And bids the Nile unlock his golden urn. 
Loud, thrdugh the caverns of the myftic cell, 
Howls the dire wolf; the boding ravens fcream, 
And finny monfiers lath the briny ftream ; 
Mark the bright ferpent his vaft length unfold, 
And proudly {well in undulating gold ; 
Hiffing refponfive to the direful yell 
Of the fell dragon, nightly iffuing forth 
From the dark chambers of the frozen north. 
From the bull’s ardent eye what fplendours dart ; ° 
How brilliant glows the lion’s mighty heart. 
Wide o'er cerulean fields of lucid light 
Orion’s belt and gleaming falchion blaze ; 
And, flaming on the raven brow of night, 
The northern crown beams forth unrivall’d rays. 
Along the pictur’d walls, with {kill defign’d, | 
The dogs the panting hage unwearied chafe : 
Here, fiery Pegafus, with rapid bound, 
In his fleet ftarry courfe outftrips the wind, 
Impetuous ftraining through the wilds of {pace : 
There, toiling o’er the dreary arctic round, 
Slowly the cumb'rous wains are feen to roll ; 
And, with their gleaming axles, light the frozen pole. 
But e’en the diftant wains histpow’'r obey, 
Mithra, who form’d the night, and rules the day. 
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¢ Now having rang’d creation’s vaft extent, 
From all its bafe terreftial drofs refin’d, 
Let the glad Candidate’s unclouded mind, 
New-fledg’d and vigorous, take its rapid flight 
Beyond the bounds of yon blue firmament, 
_ To the pure manfion of the fource of light : 
There drink th’ effulgence of the Godhead’s ray, 
And bound and revel in eternal day. 
But, lo! oa high the beauteous day-itar glows! 
Orion’s fetting beam proclaims the dawn ; 
The fires faint glimm’ring bid the myft’ries clofe; 
And mark the radiant power that pours the morn, 
Prepares to leave his lofty golden fphere, 
And renovate through heav’n his bright career. 
st But,-ere he quit the myftic cell, 
Ere the laft glimmer of the facred fire 
On the bright vafe’s hallow’d verge expire, 
In one vaft peal the folemn anthems fwell; 
Strike, louder, bolder, ftrike, the choral ftring, 
Aloft, ye priefts, your golden cenfers raife; 
Let heaven’s bright arch with thund’ring pzans ring, 
And earth’s wide bounds refound with Mithra’s praife. p. 63. 


The defcription of the conftellations is long and heavy; 
there is fomething particularly unpleafant in the line— 


* How brilliant glows the lion’s mighty heart.’ 


On the whole, like all the productions of:Mr. Maurice, 
this volume indicates more genius than difcrimination.—We 
muft not forget to mention the wood cuts which embellith the 
book. As they are executed in a mafterly manner, they will 
preferve the poems from oblivion. 





AV oyage round the World, performed inthe Years 1785, 1786, 


1787, and. 1788, by the sae and Aftrolabe, under the 
Command of F. F. G. de la Péroufe: publifhed by Order of 
the National Affembly, under the Superintendance of L. A. 
Milet-Mureau, ec. Illuftrated by a Variety of Charts and 
Plates, in a feparate Folio Volume. Tranflated from the French. 
2 Vols. 4t0. $l. 5s. Boards. Robinfons. 1799. 


A Voyage round the World, &c. 3 Vols. 8vo. 11. 7s. Boards. 
aa Johnfon. 1799. | 


HAVING examined the original account of this voyage * 
in two extenfive articles, and followed M. de la Péroufe in his 
dificult enterprife with no common care, we fhould now on- 
ly fpeak of the two rival tranflations, if fome of the principal 





* See our XXIIId Vol. New Arr. p, 481, and Vole XXIV. p. 546. 
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communications, independent of the journals, did not require 
our notice. 


. The Englith narratives differ in their form and the fplendor — 


with which they are adorned: they differ alfo in their execu- 
tion. The octavo, being publifhed more early, may be fup- 
pofed to have been executed with greater hafte. We have 
compared it in various parts with the ie and find few 
important inaccuracies. ‘The verfion, is, however, more lite- 
ral and harfh than in the quarto ; and, on a careful examina- 
tion, we obferve fome omiffions. ‘The language, alfo, is often 


grofsly unfcientific ; and the maps and charts are incommodi-_ 


ous and frequently inaccurate. 

In the quarto tranflation we meet with a pleafing freedom of 
language, and a clearnefs of expreffion, without amplification. 
The fcientific parts appear to be carefully rendered ; and we 
are fenfible of no omiffions. The ornamental parts are fplen- 
did, and, in general, very accurate topies of the French ori- 
ginal. Some of the plates are more clear and even free than 
thofe of the original work: fome fall below the French in 
fpirit, though not in execution, The frontifpiece feems to re- 
prefent Navigation refting on a rudder, defcribing to Hiftory 
the route of la Péroufe, attended by the Americans of the 
weftern coaft. Painting is at the feet of Hiftory ; and an at- 
tendant, refting on an anchor, appears to mourn the fate of the 
commander. The Bouffole and the Aftrolabe are feen at a 
diftance. The defign is elegant and even beautiful. —The 


‘maps are fome of the beft that we have feen ; and we do not 


hh that any of them are carelefsly or incorrectly exe- 
cuted, | 

The additions, which, except the original journals, are 
feemin ly the only documents that have reached France, are 
humerous; but they are not all of equal value. La Péroufe, 
in fome of thefe addenda, places himfelf next to captain Cook. 
For this we can forgive him; but he too frequently repeats 
his own praifes. If he had not been thus. oftentatious, we 


— have forborne to remark, that he left his moft fplendid 


difcovery imperfect, viz. the paffage from the channel of Tar- 
tary to the fea of Ochotz. So little remained, and that little 
was fo completely within the reach of his boats, that we muft 
wonder gt the omiffion. There is great reafon to think, that 
the ifland of Tchoka is conneéted with the Afiatic continent, 
or that a fhallow innavigabilis unda unites them. Had la Pé- 
toufe, when he arrived at the soth degree of latitude, difpatch- 
ed his boats, while he examined the foundings from weft and 
eaft, and the decreafe of the water to the north, full time re- 
mained for the inquiry. é 

We will now notice M. Rollin’s memoir on the inhabitants, 
of that ifland. Though they live at no great diftance from 
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the coaft of Tartary, their figure and manners are very diffe» 
rent from thofe of their neighbours. With features approach- 
ing to the Chinefe on one fide, and to the Europeans on the; 
other, they have the manners of the former with fcarcely a - 
found or word of their language. 


‘ Thefe people are very intelligent, refpect property, have no . 
diftruft, and communicate readily with ftrangers. They are of a 
middle fize, fquat and ftrongly built, a little inclining to fat, and 
have the mufcles of their bodies well defined. The general ftature 
is five feet ; but there are inftances of men five feet four inches, 
though the number is few. They have all a large head, and a broader 
and rounder facethan that of Europeans. Their countenance is lively 
and agreeable, though deftitute, on the whole, of that grace and regu 
larity which are neceflary with us to conftitute beauty. They have 
large cheeks, a fhort nofe, rounded at the extremity, and broad noftrils. 
Their eyes are lively, of a moderate fize, and in fome inftances 
blue, but for the moft part black, with bufhy eye-brows. The 
mouth is of the common fize, the voice ftrong, and the lips, which 
are rather thick, areofa deep red. We remarked in fome, that the 
middle of the upper lip was painted blue. Thefe features, of the 
face, as well as their eyes, were capable of _exprefling every ‘fenti- 
ment, Their teeth are beautifully white, extremely ‘even, and of the 
ufual number ; their chin is round and a little prominent. Their 
ears, which are fmall, they perforate, and wear in them glafs orna- 
ments and rings of filver. 

* The women are fmaller than the men, and have a more round 
and delicate figure; but in the features of their faces there is little 
difference. ,Their upper lip is entirely tattoed of a blue colour, 
and they wear their hair long and flowing. Their drefs is in no- 
thing different from that of the men. The colour: of the fkin in 
both fexes is tawny, and their nails, which they fuffer to grow toa 
confiderable length, are a fhade darker than thofe of Europeans. 
Thefe iflanders are extremely hairy, and have long bufhy beards, 
which gives a grave and venerable afpeét, particularly tothe old 
men, who appeared to be held in great refpect by the younger part 
of the inhabitants. The hair of the head in general is black, 
fmooth, and moderately ftrong ; but in fome it is chefnut; they alk 
wear it round, about fix inches long behind, and cut into a broth 
on the forehead and temples. 

‘ Their drefs confifts of a kind of caffock or gown, the Tore- -parts 
of which wrap over each other, and which is faftened by fmall but« 
tons or firings, and a girdle placed above the hips. This gown is 
made of fkin, or of quilted nankeen, a {tuff which they fabricate of 
the bark of the willow. It reaches to the calf of the leg, and fome- 
times lower, and fuperfedes the neceflity.of drawers. Some wear 


feal-tkin boots, the foot of which, in form and workimanthip, re- 


fembles the Chinefe fhoe ; but the majority have no covering either 
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for the feet or the head, a bandage of bear’s fkin excepted, which 2 
few wear round the héad, rather as an ornament than a defence, 
either againft the cold or the fun. 
¢ Like the lower clafles of the Chinefe, they have all a girdle 
round the loins, from which they fufpend their dagger, as a defence 
againft bears, and feveral {mall pockets for their flint and fteel, their 
and tobacco-box, {moking =— them being a general prac- 
tice.’ Vol, ii. P. 383. 


. Thefe iflanders appear to be aftive and j ingenious ; and they 
have a commercial intercourfe, with other nations, though the 
merchandife they can offer, and its returns, are not very valu- 
able. The defcription of the Tartars of the oppofite coaft 
forms a ftriking contraft. 


‘ ¢ Thefe Tartars are inferior to the natives of Tchoka in height 
“as well as ftrength, and their features are lefs regular and agreeable. 
Their complexion is not fo dark, and thofe parts of the fkin ufually k 
covered are even toletably white. The hair of the head too is lefs 
thick, and on the chin and upper lip they have very little beard, 
whereas the iflanders of Tchoka, as we obferved before, are of a 
ftrong mufcular make, and have more hair on their bodies than even 
Sem. Thefe differences in the conftitution of the two peo- 
pl feem to indicate an effential difference of fpecies; though they 

ve under the fame climate, and their manners and modes of life 
are analogous, or, at leaft, nearly fo. 

‘ The women are ugly, and poffefs very Tittle of that character- 
iftic mildnefs of feature, which in general diftinguifhes the fex. 
They have a flat face, fmall round eyes, broad and high cheeks, a 
7% head, well-fliaped neck, and the extremities of the body fimall, 


but finely proportioned. 


* The general height of the men is about four feet nine or ten 
inches. ‘The head is uncommonly large in’ proportion to the reft 
of the body; the face flat and almott {fquare ; the forehead {mall, 
round, and a little depreffed backwards; the eye-brows, which are — 
faintly marked, are of a black or chefnut colour, as is alfo the hair ; 
the eves are {mall and level with the face; the eve-lids are fo little 
divided, that when open they are ftretched at the corners; the nofe 
is fhort, and fo flat at the root as to be hardly perceptible; the 
cheeks are large and {welled out, the mouth wide, the lips thick and 
of a dull red, the teeth fmall and even, but very fubjeé to decay, 
the chin nearly flat, the extremities of the body. fmall, and the 
mufcles fcarcely apparent. ‘This difproportion of parts excludes 
elegance of form, as well as delicacy of features, and thefe peopie 
therefore are the uglieft and moft mean-looking race I have feen in 


_ either hemifphere. 


. © Although there Tartars, and the natives of Tchoka, have both 
atrived at a tolerable degree of civilifationi and politenefs, they are 
wnacquainted with agriculture, and live in a moft filthy mannes. 
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During the feafon of fummer their principal food is freth fifh, and 
in winter, fifh that has been fmoked, or dried on wooden frames, - 
not unlike thofe of our tenter-grounds. The method in which, 
they prepare their fith is as.follows: they firft cut off the head, 
then gut them, take out the bones, bang the fifh up to dry, and af- 
terwards collect them into heaps, and preferve them in ftore-houfes, 
fimilar to thofe of the ifland of Tchoka.’ Vol. ii. P: 386. 


In the journal of the excurfion of Meffrs. Lamanon and 
Monge to the Peak of Teneriffe, the experiments are new, 
but feem to have been made in hafte, and are not very cone 
fiftent. The air was exceedingly dry, when the fky was not. 
cloudy, and evaporation was found to be rapid. Volatiles id. 

eneral retained their ufual pungency: the fuming liquor of 
Boyle, alone, loft fome portion of its energy. Yet the fepara- 
tion of volatile alkali from fal-ammoniac, by means of fixed 
alkali, was flow. Thefe circumftances are not perfeétly re- 
concileable. : We can eafily fee, that evaporation and the a 
parent pungency of vapours may not follow the fame fecale; 
but the feparation of volatile alkali ought to keep pace 
with the pungency of the volatile falts already procured, un- 
lefs the common moifture of the atmofphere has fome fhare, ~ 
contrary to the opinion of chemifts, in the firft procefs. 

The éloge of Lamanon is written with the fame eager zeal, 
the fame warm enthufiafm of friendfhip, which ufually appear 
in the biographical fketches of the French memoirs. He was 
an able philofopher, and feems to have been honeft and difin- 
terefted ; but his prefent panegyrift was unable to difcriminate 
his philofophical talents, as he is evidently unacquainted with 
the fubjeéts of which he fpeaks. The fate of Lamanon was 
owing to his implicit attachment to the fuppofed virtues of fa- 
vages: ‘ they are better (faidhe to la Péroufe, the evening be: 
fore the fata! event) than ourfelves.’ 

In M. Rollin’s differtation on the inhabitants of Eafter 
ifland, the men are faid to be ftout, neither giants nor dwarfs, 
as they have been repreiented by different authors. Their 
countenances refemble thofe of Europeans, except in colour; 
and the women require only a lite ruddinefs to be ftyled 
beautiful. Their figuré is full and well-turned, their hair fine, 
and their appearance attractive. The men are circumcifed, 
and feem to live in complete anarchy. They are not deftitute 
of induftry or ingenuity. ; 

From the obfervations of the fame writer on the phyfiology 
and pathology of the natives of America, we will extract the 
defcription of thofe of Chili. | , 


‘ The bodily conformation of thefe people prefents nothing re- 
markable. Their ftature, in general, is lower than that of the 
French, and they appear alfo to be inuch le{s robuft; but they fup 
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nd port with great courage the fatigues of warand all it’s concomitant pri- 
Sy vatiens. On many occafions they have checked the progrefs of the 
th. Spanifh arms, and fometimes even triumphed over them. Their 
d, hiftory abounds with inftances of bravery, which have obtained for 
if . them, from the proudeft Saniards, the honourable title of Intrepid 
eS, - . Indians (Jndios Bravos); and the prefent race are ftill animated. by 
the remembrance of the glorious deeds of their anceftors. 

as ¢ In the phyfiognomy of almoft every individual of this nation, 
we may remark a charaéteriftic famenefs.. The face is broader 
ig and rounder than that of Europeans, and the features are coarfer. 
*. | Their eyed are fmall, dull, black, and funk in the fockets, the fore 
a ! head low, the eye-brows black and bufhy, the nofe fhort and flatted, 
es ' the cheek bones high, the lips thick, the mouth wide, the chin 
: {mall, and the ears of the ufual form. ‘ 
Poet ‘The women are fhort, ill made, and of a difgufting phy fiogno- 
ty my. I did not obferve a fingle inftance of that mildnefs of fea- 
si _ ture and elegance of form, by which the fex is in general charac- 
* ' terifed. 

mn ‘ Both the men and women perforate the cartilage of the nofe 


and ears, which they ornament with trinkets of glafs, or mother-of- 
pearl, of different forms. The colour of their fkin is a reddith 
brown, and that-of their nails nearly the fame, but a little lighter. 
L, The hair of both is black, ftrong, and exceedingly thick.” The 
men have little beard, but their arm-pits and the parts of fex are am- 


‘ ply provided with hair, while thofe of moft of the women are bare.’ 
. ; Vol. ii. P. 354. 
c The Californians are taller and more robuit, but Jefs brave, 
Fe and more indolent. ‘The women have finer forms, but are in 
no other refpeét fuperior. ‘The inhabitants of the Port of the 
, ¢ French are taller and ftronger than the Californians, and have 
b ‘more agreeable perfons. In courage and intellect-alfo; they 
are faid to excel them. Their complexion is olive, and their 
c _ hair lefs coarfe and black than that of the Southern Americans. 
’ _ The Americans in general M. Rollin confiders as by no means 
r _ adegenerate race; but he adds nothing of importance to their 
; pathology. The venereal difeafe feems to have been unknown 
1 h in California before the intercourfe of the inhabitants with the 
’ Europeans: it is cured by warm fand baths, with the affift- 
, ance of a fudorific plant, called by the Spaniards gouvernante, 
: which is particularly defcribed. 
The infe&ts mentioned by la Martiniére are curious. The 
account of a fpecies of pennatula or lernza, a parafitic infeét, 


is patticularly fo. The following defcription, if fancy is not 
predominant in it, deferves great attention. 
‘ Of all the infe&s which I have delineated, the fimpleft, and 


c F thofe which have afforded me the greateft pleafure, are reprefented 
: Crit. Rev. Vor. XXVI, Auguf, 1799. 2F 
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in fig. 12. They are mere oval bodies, perfectly fimilar to a foap 
bubble, and are difpofed in groups of three, five, fix, and nine; 
but there are fome alfo that are folitary. When thefe colleétions 
of globules were put into a glafs filled with fea water, they defcrib- 
ed a circle with great velocity round the glafs, by a common move- 
ment, in which each individual participated by merely comprefling 
the fides of it’s body, the effect probably of the re-action of the air 
with which they: were filled. It is, however, difficult to conceive 
how thefe animals, diftin&t from each other, for they may be readily 
feparated without deranging their economy, can fo perfectly under- 
ftand one another as to concur in a common motion. Thefe confi- 
derations, together with the form of the animal, brought to my 
mind, with pleafure and fatisfaétion, the ingenious fyftem of Buffon, 
and led me to hope, that I was about to behoid one of the moft won- 
derful phanomena of nature, fuppofing that thefe molecules, then 
occupied in increafing or diminifhing their number, or performing 
their revolutions in my glafs, would foon affirme the form of fome 
new animal, of which they were the living fubftance. My impa- 
tience induced me to feparate two individuals from the moft nume- 
rous clufter, conceiving that this number would, perhaps, be more 
favourable to the metamorphofes : but my hopes were difappointed. 
Thefe two, however, I examined with the greateft attention in 
their feparated ftate, and the following is an account of their 
proceedings. Like two wreftlers, of equal ftrength and activity, 
and panting for victory, they immediately rufhed forwards and at- 
tacked each other. Sometimes one would dive below, and+he other 
afcend to the furface of the water; one defcribe a circle, and the 
other remain at reft in the centre, watching for a favourable oppor 
tunity. Each feemed to forefee and to counteract the ftratagems 
of it’s antagonift: their courage, in the mean time, continued to 
-increafe, till at length their movements were fo rapid, I could no 
fonger diftinguifh one from the other. I was anxious to difcover 
which would be the conqueror; but, tired with watching, I left 
them in the heat of the conteft, and on my return, foon after, I 
found them united as before, and amicably moving round the glafs 
-by their common exertions. I fhall often reflect with pleafure on 
thefe little molecules, from the agreeable entertainment they afforded 
me.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 377. : 


M. Monneron’s obfervations on different places, with the 
remarks of, la Péroufé, difplay our voyagers in a new light. 
Even while they were received as friends, and gratified with 
refrethments of every kind, their eyes were employed in 
detecting the weaker fides of each fortrefs and ifland, and 
their minds in planning offenfive operations. This conduct, 
we think, deferves ftrong cenfure. - It muft teach all nations, 
that with fuch vifitants they cannot be fafe, and will recall te 
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the minds of Englifhmen the vifit of la F ayette to our camps 


_ during the American war. 


A difquifition on the anomia of Linnzus (the terebratula) 
is very ingenious. This animal, though fuppofed to have 
lived only in the ancient oceari, and to exift at prefent, exclu- 
fively, in a foffil ftate, has certainly been found alive by nu- 
merous naturalifts. A fmall fpecies of the cornu ammonis 
was alfo fourid by M. Lamanon, in the South Sea; between 
the tropics. The fpecies, however, differs from the foffil: 

The extraéts from the correfpondence are of little import- 
ance, if we except fome of the letters of M. de la Martiniére, 
and the remarks of la Péroufe on the prevention of the- 
{curvy. 

We muft now leave this valuable and interefting voyage. 
We need not add to our former commendations of it; and we 
fhall only exprefs our pleafure at its being made fo beautiful- 
ly and completely our own. 





The Works of Sir William Fones. (Continued from p. 130.) 


WE have already glanced at the contents of thefe volumes, 
and connected them with the different periods of their author’s 
life. We muft now éxamine them more particularly, re- 
ferring to ouf former volumes for an account of the works 
before publifhed. 

The papers’ belonging to the Afiatic Refearches, which oc- 
eupy the rit and a part of the fecond volume, are new in the 
memory of our readers. Of the Perfian Grammar, which 
was noticed in our X X XIId volume, the merit is well known, 
and eftablifhed by the concurrent teftimonies of the beft ori- 
ental fcholars. ‘The Commentaries on Afiatic Literature are 
equally well known, and their character firmly eftablifhed. 

Some parts of the third volume are new. Six charges to 
the grand jury, from 1783 to 1792, breathe the liberal and in- 
dependent fpirit of the author. The firft is feemingly an ad- 


: drefs of form only. Sir William Jones was, at that time, little 


pean with the country; and he confidered the virtues, 
and perhaps the talents of the Afiatics, in too favourable a 
light. In the fecond charge, he enlatges on the duties of grand 
jurofs.—In one of his charges, he fays, 


‘ I confider flaves as fervants under a contraét, exprefs or im- 


“plied, and made either by themfelves, or by fuch perfons, as are 


authorized by nature or law, to contraét for thet), until they attain 


adue age to cancel or confirm any compact that may be difad- 
2F 2 | 
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vantageous to them: I have flaves, whom I refcued from death or 
mifery, but confider them as other fervants, and fhall certainly tell 
them fo, when they are old enough to comprehend the difference of 
the terms. Slaves, then, if fo we muft call them, ought not to be 
treated more feverely than fervants by the year or by the month; 

and the correétion of them fhould ever be proportioned to their 
offence: that it fhould never be wanton or unjufl, all muft agree, 
Neverthelefs, I am aflured from evidence, which, though not all, , 

judicially taken, has the ftrongeft operation on my belief, that the 
condition of flaves within our jurifdiétion is beyond imagination 
deplorable ; and that cruelties are daily praétifed on them, chiefly 
on thofe of the tendereft age and the weaker fex, which, if it would 
not give me pain to repeat, and you to hear, yet, forthe honour 
of human nature, I fhould forbear to particularize: if I except the 
Englifh from this cenfure, it is not through partial affection to my 
own countrymen, but becaufe my information relates chiefly to 
people of other nations, who likewife call themfelves Chriftians, 
Hardly a man or a woman exifts ina corner of this populous town, 
who hath not at leaft one flave child, either purchafed at a trifling 
price, or faved perhaps from a death, that might have been fortu- 
nate, for a life, that feldom fails of being miferable: many of you, 
I prefume, have feen large boats filled with fuch children coming 
down the river for open fale at Calcutta; nor can you be igno- 
rant, that moft of them were ftolen from their parents, or bought, 
perhaps, for a meafure of rice in a time of {carcity, and that the fale 
itfelf is a defiance of this government, by violating one of its po- 
fitive orders, which was made fome years ago, after a confultation 
of the moft reputable Hindus in Calcutta, who condemned fuch a 
traffic, as repugnant to their Saftra. The number of fimall houfes 
in which thefe- viétims are pent, makes it, indeed, very difficult for 
the fettlement at large to be apprized of their condition; and if the 
fufferers knew where or how to complain, their very complaints 
may expoie them to ftill harfhey treatment; to be tortured, if re- 
manded, or, if fet at liberty, to ftarve. Bé not, however, difcou- 
raged by the dithculty of your inquires: your vigilance cannot but 
furmount it; and one great example of a juft punifhment, not ca- 
pital, will conduce more to the prevention of fimilar cruelties, than 
the ftrongeft admonition or fevereft verbal reproof. Should the . 
flave-holders, through hardnefs of heart or confidence in their places 

of concealment, perfitt i in their crimes, you will convince them, that 

their punifhment will certainly follow their offence, and the mot 

hardened of them. will, no doubt, difcontinue the conteft. Here, 

again, I may fafely promife you, that, whatever the court can do in © 
terminating this evil, will cheerfully be done; and if our concurrent 

labour fhould yet be found ineffectual, I confidently perfuade my- 

felf, that fuch regulations of government will be adopted on our re- 

commendation, as cannot fail of infuring future.protedction to the 
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injured, fupport to the weak, and fome confolation at Ieaft to th® 
wretched: but I once more adjure you to difmifs thefe obfervations 
from your mifd, when you deliberate on the cafe of homicide, to 
confider them as pointed folely at ats of oruelty, which make life 
miferable without caufing the lofs of it, and to find fuch bills as you 
cannot avoid finding, according to the whole evidence before you, 
and to your opinion, after our direétions, of the law refulting from 
it.’ Vol. iii. Pr, 12. 


The benevolence and- good fenfe which diftinguith thefe 
remarks muft excufe the length of the extract.—The follow- 
ing obfervations on the Hinda opinions refpecting an oath 
are curious, 


‘I need not exhort you in general to prefent perjured witneffes, 
and their fuborners of every clafs or perfuafion, but will detain you 
a few moments longer with a remark or two on fuch inhabitants of 
thefe provinces, as profefs a belief in God, and in Mohammed, 
whom they call his prophet. All the learned lawyers of his religion, 
with whom I have converfed in different parts of India, have af- 
fured me with one voice, that an oath by a Mufliman is not held 
binding on-.his confcience, unlefs it be taken in the expre{fs name 
of the ‘Almighty, and that even then it is incomplete, unlefs the 
witnefs, after having given his evidence, fWwear again by the fame 
awful name, that he has {poken nothing but the truth. Nor is this 
abftrufe or refined learning, but generally known to Mohammedans 
of every degree, who are fully apprized, that an, imprecation on 
themfelves and their families, even with the Koran on their heads, 
is in fat no oath at all; and that, if, having {worn that they will 
fpeak truth, they ftitl utter falfehoods, they can expiate their offence 
by certain religious aufterities; but that, if they forfwear themfelves 
in regard to evidence already given, they cannot, except by the di- 
vine mercy, efcape mifery in this world and in the next; it were to 
be withed, that the power of abfolution, aflumed by the Romifh 
priefthood, were at leaft equally limited. My inquiries into the 
Hindu laws have not yet enabled me to give perfect information on 
the fubje&, of oaths by the believers in. Brehma; but the firft of 
their law. books, both in antiquity and authority, has been tranflated 
into Perfian at my requeft; and thence I learn, that the mode of 
taking evidence from Hindus depends on the diftinétion of their 


cafts, but that the punifhment of falfe evidence extends rigouroufly 


to all, whether an oath be adminiftered or not; and many Brahe 
mans, as well.as other Hindus of rank, would rather perith than 
fubmit to the ceremony of touching the leaf of the tulafi, and the 
water of the Ganges, which their Sa tras either do not mention at 
all, or confine to petty caufes.. It is ordained in the book of Menu, 
that a witnefs fhall turn his face to the eaft or to the north; and, as 
this rule, whatever may have given rife to it, is very ancient, a re- 
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vival of it may have no inconfiderable effeét: according to the 
fame legiflator, “ a Brahman muft be fworn by his credit, a.Cthatrj 
by his arms, a Vaifya by his grain, cattle and gold, and a Sudra by 
every crime that can be committed ;” but the brevity of this text 
has made it ob{cure, and open to different interpretations. The 
fubjeét js, therefore, difficult for want of accurate information, 
which, it is hoped, may in due time be procured, and made as pub. 
lic as poflible. In general I obferve, that the Hindu writers have 
exalted ideas of.criminal juftice, and, in their figurative ftyle, in- 
troduce the perfon of punifhment with great fublimity: “ Punifh. 
ment,” fay they, ‘* with a black complexion and a red eye, infpires 
terror, but alarms the guilty only; punifhment guards thofe who 
fleep, nourifhes the people, fecures the ftate from calamity, and pro- 
duces the happieft-confequences in a.country, where jt is juftly ine 
fliéted ; where unjuftly, the magiftrate cannot efcape cenfure, nog 
the nation, adverfity,” Vol. iii. P. 14. 


The low debaucheries, the diffipation, the tricks and impo- 
fitions, among not only the inferior but the fuperior orders, 
form a dreadful picture of the ftate of fociety at Calcutta. But. 
every large town, probably, is not very different: the eyes and 
the hands of juftice want acutenefs and length fufficient to pene- 
trate every corner, The vigilance, the impartiality, and fome- 
times the feverity of the court have, we find, fuppreffed (we 
Ipeak indeed of a period fubfequent to thefe charges) fome of 
the worft exceffes.. —To check the whole is perhaps beyond the 
powers of any judicature, The fifth charge is an able com- 
mentary on, the oath of a grand juror; and it is fo clear and 
judicious as to merit the attention of every one who is, or who 
may be, in that fituation. ~~ 
- The correfpondence with Fort William, which follows, 
relates to the compilation of a digeft of Hindt laws, and the 
publication of thé ordinances of Menu. It reflects no little 
honour on the governor and council, that the whole of the . 
propofal was immediately a¢ceded to, and on fir William, that 
he engaged perfonally in the laborjous office of tranflator. 

¢ The Inftitutes of Hind Law, or the Ordinances of Menu, 
according to the Glofs of Calluca, comprifing the Indian Sy- 
{tem of Duties, Religious and Civil,’ ‘were noticed in our 
XXIId volume; and to that account we find nothing that we 
can‘add, °° ? ey, 

_ * Thé Mohammedan Law of Succeffion to the Property of 
Inteftates,’ is reprinted from the edition of Calcutta. It was 
ordered, that the decifions, refpecting inheritance in Calcutta, 
fhould, if the parties were Mohammedans, be according to 
their laws and ufages ; and, one party only being a Moham- 
medan, according to the laws of the Sehiedinn: But it ig 
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juftly obferved, that, if this order be obeyed, the ufages mutt 
e known, and that no judge ‘can hear and determine,’ if he 
mutt receive the dictates a a native lawyer. 


¢ The author, a native of Alrahaba, in Mefopotamia, was him- 
felf an imam} and his decifions are, on that account, confidered as 
binding by the fect of Ali, which the Indian, as well as the Perfian, 
Mahomedans profefs; but Ibno’lmotakanna informs us, that he 
drew his knowledge from the fountain head, and has epitomifed the 
fyftem of Zaid, who was recommended by Mahomed himfelf as the 
fureft interpreter of his laws, and who had been implicitly followed 
by Shafiei, the firft writer on Mahomedan jurifprudence, in the 
eighth century of our era, and compofer of the Oful, or principles 
of law, with other tracts highly valued by the learned of his religion 
and country. 

‘ Hence it is certain, that the Bigyato’] bahith may be cited, as 
a book of authority, in all the Mufleman courts; and the European 
reader muft not be furprifed, to fee {uch a work written in a kind 
of loofe metre, and even in rhyme: a lawtract in verfe conveys, 
indeed, rather a ludicrous idea, fince poetry belongs to imagination, 
which law, whofe province is pure reafon, wholly excludes; but 
verfe, as numberlefs inftances prove, is not always poetry; and a 
regular meafure is fo confiderable an aid to the memory, that, if the 
metrical abridgement of Coke’s Reports were more accurate, and 
the couplets a little {moother, every ftudent fhould be advifed to get 


it by heart. I may add, without enlarging upon the Agathyrfi and © 


the Turdetani, who, as we are told by Ariftotle and Strabo, had laws 
in verfe of the remoteft antiquity, that the Alcoran itfelf, the great 
fource of Mahomedan law, is compofed in fentences not only mo- 
dulated with art, but often exaétly rhymed; fo that in Afia this apo- 
logy would have been needlefs. Verbal tranflations are generally 
. naked and infipid, wholly deftroying all the neatnefs and beauty of 
the original, yet retaining fo much of the foreign idiom and manner, 
as to appear always uncouth, often ridiculous ; but elegance, on a 
fubje& fo delicate as law, muft be facrificed without mercy to ex- 
actnefs ; and for this reafon J have rendered the Arabian treatife, 
-line for line, and word for word, with a fidelity almoit religioufly 
fcrupulous,’ Vol. iii, P. 470. 


The fubftance of this treatife, as a dida€tic one, cannot be 
pleafing ; and to the general reader it muft be tedious. Asa 
valuable fyftem, however, of Mohammedan jurifprudence, it 
ftrongly claims the notice of every eaftern lawyer. The 
arithmetical rules may be eafily followed, and appear to be 
correét, They at leaft fhow that praétical calculations are 
well underftood in the eaft.. 

The Sirajiyyah demands fome thare of our attention. It is 
the work of two authors, the s and Littleton of Arabia, 
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viz. Sirajuddin and Sharif. The works of each were blended 
in the tranflation executed by order of Mr. Haftings; and the 
opinions, or rather the explanations, of the tranflator are clofel 
interwoven. From this, the preient fyftem is extracted. It 
is clear and judicious, and gives a favourable fpecimen of the 
_juridical reafoning of the Arabians. ‘That fome idle fancies 
“and falfe pofitions are intermixed, will not furprife thofe who 
are acquainted with the Koran, the exclufive fource of what 
every Mohammedan thinks worthy of his notice or regard.— 
Some obfervations from the preface we will tranfcribe. . 














































¢ Unlefs [ am greatly deceived, the work, now prefented to the, 
publick, decides the queftion, which has been ftarted, whether,. by 
the Mogul conftitution, the fovereign be not the fole proprietor of 
all the land in his empire, which he or his predeceffors have not 
granted to a fubjeét and his heirs; for nothing can be more cer. 
tain, than that land, rents, and goods are, in the language of all 
Mohammedan lawyers, property alike alienable and inheritable ; 
and fo far is the fovereign from having any right of property in the 
goods or lands of his people, that: even efcheats ‘are never appro 
priated to his ufe, but fall into a fund for the relief of the poor, 
Sharif exprefsly mentions fields and houfes as inheritable and alien- 
able property: he fays, that a houfe, on which there is a lien, fhall 
not be fold to defray even funeral expenfes ; that, if a man diga 
well in his own field, and another man perifh by falling into it, hé 
incurs no guilt ; but, if he had trefpaffed on the field of another 
man, and had been the occafion of death, he muft pay the price of 
blood ; that buildings and trees pafs by a fale of land, though not 
converfely ; and he always expreffes what we call property by an 
_ emphatical word implying dominion, «Such dominion, fays he, 
may be acquired by the aét of parties, as in the cafe of con- 
traéts, or, by the act of law, as in the cafe of defcents; and, 
having obferved, that freedom is the civil exiftence and life of a 
man, “but flavery, his death and annihilation, he adds, becaufe - 
freedom eftablifhes his right of property, which chiefly diftinguithes 
man from other animals and from things inanimate; fo that he 
would have confidered fubjects without property (which, as he fays 
in another place, comprifes every thing that a man may fell, or 
give, or leave for his heirs) as mere flaves without civil life: yet 
Sharif was beloved and rewarded by the very conqueror, from whom 
the imperial houfe of" Dehii boafted of their defcent, The Koran 
allots to certain kindred of the deceafed {pecifick fhares of what he 
left, without a fyllable in the book, that intimates a fliade of di- 
ftinction between realty and perfonalty ; there is therefore no fuch 
diftinétion, for interpreters muft make none, where the law has not 
diftinguifhed : as to Muhammed, he fays in pofitive words, that if 
a man leave either property, or rights, ‘they go to his heirs; and ° 
Sharif adds, that an heir fucceeds to his anceftor’s eftate with an 
abfolute right of ownerthip, right of poifeflion, and power of alienae 




















tion. Now I am fully perfuaded, that no Mufelman prince, in any 
age or country, would have harboured a thought of controverting 
thefe authorities. Hadthe doétrine lately broached been fuggefted 
to the ferocious, but politick and religious, Omar, he would in his 
beft mood have afked his counfellor fternly, whether he imagined 
himfelf wifer than God and his prophet, and, in one of his paf- 
fionate fallies, would have fpurned him as a blafphemer fiien: his 
prefence, had he been even’ his deareft friend or his ableft general ; 
the placid and benevolent Ali would have given a harfh rebuke to 
fuch an advifer; and Aurangzib bimfelf, the bloodieft of affatiins and 
the moft avaricious of men would not have adopted and proclaimed 
fuch an opinion, whatever his courtiers and flaves might have faid, 
ini their zeal to aggrandize their mafter, to a foreign phyfician and 
philofopher, who too haftily believed them, and afcribed to fuch a 


fyftem all the defolation, of which he had been a witnefs. Conqueft , 


. could have made’ no difference ; for, either the law of the conquer- 
ing nation was eftablifhed in India, or that of the conquered was 
. futfered to remain: if the firft, the Koran and the dicta of Mu- 
hammed were fountains, too facred to be violated, both of publick 
‘and private law ; if the fecond, there is an end of the debate; for 
the old Hindus moft affuredly were abfolute proprietors of their 
land, though they called their foyereigns lords of the earth; as they 
pave the title of gods on earth to their Brahmens, whom they pu- 
niffied, neverthelefs, for theft with all due feverity. Should it be 
urged, that, although an Indian prince may have no right, in his 
executive capacity, to the land of his fubjeéts, yet, as the’ fole le- 
gillative power, he is above control; I anfwer firmly, that Indian 
princes never had, nor pretended to have, an unlimited legiflative 
authority, but were always under the control of laws believed to be 
divine, with which they never claimed any power of difpenfing.’ 


Vol: iii. P. 5x1, 


Of the work itfelf we cannot eafily render any account in- 
terefting ; but we will guote a part of the fection on pre- 
gnancy, 


‘ 


‘ The longeft time of pregnancy is two years, according to Abu 
Hanifah (may God be merciful to him!) and his companions; and 
according to Laith, the fon of Sad Alfahmi (may Gog be merciful 
to him !) “three years; and, according to Althafii (may God be mer- 
ciful to him !) four years: but according to Alzuhri (may God be 
merciful to him!) feven years ; and the thorteft time for it is fix 
months, There is referved for the child in the womb, according 

»to Abu Hanifah (may God be merciful to him!) the portion of 
four fons, or the portion of four daughters, whichever of the two is 
moft; and there is given to the reit of theheirs the {malleft of the 
portions; but, acc -ording to Muhammed (may God be merciful to 
him !) there is referved the portion of three fons or of three daugh- 
ters, whichever of the two is moft: Laith, fon of 5ad (may God be 
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gracious to him!) reports this epinion from him; but, by another , 
report, there is referved the portion of two fons; and one of the 
two opinions is that of Abu Yufuf (may God be merciful to him !) 
as Hifham reports it from him; but Alkhafsaf reports from Abu 
Yufuf (may God be merciful to him!) that there fhould be re- 
ferved the fliare of one fon or of one daughter; and, according to 
this, decifions are made ; and fecurity muft be taken, according to 
his opinion. And, if the pregnancy was by the deceafed, and the 
widow produce a child at the full time of the longeft period al- 
lowed for pregnancy, or within it, and the woman hath not con- 
feffed her having broken, her legal term of abftinence, that child 
fhall inherit, and others may inherit from him; but, if fhe produce 
a child after the longeft time of geftation, he fhall not inherit, nor 
fhall others inherit from him: and if the pregnancy was from ano- 
ther man than the deceafed, and-fhe, the kinfwoman, produce a 
child in fix months or lefs, ‘he fhall inherit; but, if fhe produce the 
child after the leaft period of geftation, he fhall not. inherit.’ 


Vol. ili, P. 548. 


Much of this juridical performance contains fraCtional cal- 
culations of the different fhares; and the Arabians muft be 
well fkilled in this rule of arithmetic. Sir William’s judicious 
and perfpicuous commentary greatly facilitates thefe calcula- 
tions. The'precifion of the legiflator’s reafoning is, in many 
parts, admirable. 

The firft part of the fourth volume contains the tranflation 
of the Speeches of Ifzeus, with a commentary ; but this work 
was fo fully confidered in our XLVUth volume, that we need 
not refume the fubjeét. The Moallakat, or feven Arabian 
poems, follow: thefe we noticed in our LVIIth, volume. Mif- 
cellaneous Poems, chiefly tranflations from the eaftern lan- 
guages which have been tong known, are next inferted; and 
the only novelty which we have obferved is the Carmen ad 
Libertatem. ‘The following ftanzas are elegant and fpirited: 
the laft line is almoft prophetic. 


¢ Tunc zftuantes ad mare Suevicum 
Fluétus ruebant tramite diffito, 
Quo belluofis horret Orcas 
Montibus et glaciata Thule. 
Sed mox refurgens oceanus manum 
Effert minacem ; et, dum croceum ethera 
Scindunt repercuffis procellz 
Fulguribus, ‘valido tridente 
Divellit agros diffociabiles : 
Tunc enatabas, pulchra Britannia, 
Silvisque, et arvis, et fonoris 
Amanibus egregié triumphans. 
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Gemmata mult tum Thetis infula 
Rifit: facratis Mona, parens mea, 
Ornata quercetis refulfit ; 
Et zephyro recreata Vettis. 
Hec faét& nutu, Diva potens, tuo: ° 
Nam laffa dulcis pomiferas Vage 
Ripas, et undantis Sabrinz, 
Nobile perfugium, eligebas ; 
Remota Gallis :—Galli ‘etenim truces, 
(Pfychen ut antehac barbari amabilem,) 
Te reppulerunt exulantem ; 
Gens'meritas luitura penas!’ Vol. iv. Pp. $80, 


May the laft lines be equally prophetic !|~ 


‘ Iam, veris inftar, praeniteas novo 
Pacata vultu: Pax tibi fit comes ; 
Que blanda civilis duelli 
Sopiat ignivomos dracones, 
Cum tranfmarinis junta fororibus, 
Neétat choream lzta Britannia. 
Neu mitis abfit, jam folutis 
Mercibus, haud violanda lérne. 
O! que paratur copia fulminis, 
Centum repofti navibus, improbos 
Gallos et audaces Iberos, ' 
Civibus haud nocitura, frangat.’ Vol. iv. pr. 582. 


The fifth volume contains the Life of Nadir Shah, in French, 
tranflated, as we have lately learned, during fir William’s re- 
fidence in the fouth of France. The French tranflation was 
noticed in our XX:XIft volume, and the Englith, with the de- 
fcription of Afia, in our XXXVIIth volume. In thefe articles, 
our readers will find a full account of the origin of the re- 
markable requeft of the king of Denmark, and of the liberal 
and candid behaviour of fir William Jones. 

The laft volume is in a great meafure new ; but, as its con- 
tents are too numerous to be particularifed in the prefent ar- 
ticle, we will treat of them on another occafion, when the at- 
tention may be again awakened to the fubje&, unfated and 
unfatigued. 





The Environs of London. By the Rev. Daniel Lyfons, &c. 
: (Continued from p. 204.) 


THIS concluding volume contains an account of the 
imag in Hertfordfhire, Effex, and Kent. It begins with 
rnet. 
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‘ Near this town was fought, in the year 1471, the famous battle 
between the houfes of York ‘and Lancafter, Which terminated in the 
defeat and death of the earl of Warwick, and eftablithed king 
Edward the Fourth upon the throne. An obelifk was ereéted near 
Barnet in the year 1740, by fir Jeremy Sambrook, in memory of 
this baftle. Antiquaries have differed in their opinions, neverthelefs, 
concerning its fite, fome fuppofing that it Was fought near the obe- 
litk ; others, on Moukey Mead plain, mofe to the north, within 
Enfield chace.’ Vol. iv. pi 1. 


At Little Grove, in the parifh of Eaft Barnet, occurred a 
curious fact in natural hiltory. Ried 


“ The following account of a Canada goofe is fo extraordinary, 
that I am: aware it would with difficulty gain credit, was not a 
whole parifh able to vouch for the truth of it. The Canada geefe 
are not fond of a poultry-yard, but are rather of a rambling difpo- 
fition ; one’ of thefe birds was obferved, however, to attach itfelf, 
in the ftrongeft and moft affectionate manner, to the houfe-dog, 
would never quit the kennél except for the purpofe of feeding, 
when it would return again immediately. It ulways fat by the 
dog, but never prefumed to go into the kennel, except in rainy 
weather. Whenever the dog barked, the goofe would cackle, and 
run at the perfon fhe fuppofed the dog barked at, and try to bite 
him by the heels. Sometimes fhe w ould attempt to feed with the 
dog; but this the dog, who treated his faithful companion rather 
with indifference, would not fuffer. ‘This bird would not go to 
rooft with the others at night, unlefs-driven by main force ; and 
when in the morning fhe was turned into the field, fhe would never 
_ ftir from the yard-gate, but fit there the whole day in fight of the 

dog. At laft, orders were given that fhe fhould be no longer 
molefted, but fuffered to accompany the dog as fhe liked: being 
thus left to herfelf, fhe ran about the yard with him all night ; and 
what is particularly extraordinary, and can be attefted by the whole 
parifh, whenever the dog went out of the yard apd ran into the 
village, the goofe always accompanied him, contriving to keep up 
with him by the afliftance of her wings, and in this way of run~ 
ning and flying, followed him all over the parifh. This extraordi- 
nary affection of the goofe towards the dog, which continued till his 
death, two years after it was firft obferved, is fuppofed to have ori- 
ginated from his having accidentally faved her from a fox in the 
very moment of diftrefs, While the dog was ill, the goofe never 

uitted him day nor night, not even to feed ; atid it was appre- 
hended that fle would’ have been ftarved to death, had not orders 
been given for a pan of corn to be fet every day clofe to the ken- 
nel, "At this timé the goofe generally fat in the kennel, and would 
not fuffer any one to approach it, except the perfon who brought 
the dog’s or her own food. The end of this fairhful bird was me- 
lancholy ; for when the dog died the would ftill keep poffeffion of the 
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kennel, and a new houfe- dog being introduced, which in fize and 
colour ‘refembled that lately loft, the poor goofe was unhappily de- 
ceived, and going into the Kesina’ as ufual, the new inhabitant feized 
her by the throat and killed her.” A fimilar affeétion was obferved 
between a cat and a pigeon fome years ago, at the houfe of the late 
Robert James, efq. of Putney, with this difference that it ap peared 
to be reciprocal. What rendered it more extraordinary was, that 
they were both found one day on the wall of the garden, and both 
became domefticated at Mr. James’s, where they continued to be 
infeparable companions,’ Vol. iv. Pp. 11. 


In the furvey of the parifh of Eaftham appears a memoir of 
an interefting perfonage. 


‘ The parifh-church, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, ftands at 
fome diftance from the village, not far from the river’ Thames, It 
is built of {tones and flint, and confifts of a nave and two chancels: 
at the weft end is a low fquare tower. The high chancel or upper 
chancel (in which-is the communion table) is circular at the eaft 
end, and has narrow pointed windows. On the fouth fide is a pi/- 
cina with a double drain, divided by a column forming two plain 
Gothic arches, between which is a bracket for a lanap. Behind 
the communion table is a handfome monument (with the effigies of 
the deceafed and his lady in kneeling attitudes) to the memory of 
Edmund Nevil, ftyled in the infcription “ Lord Latimer, and earl 
of Wettmorland, being the feventh of that family who had enjoyed 
the title." Beneath is an altar-tomb, covered with a flab of black 
marble, to the memory of lady Katherine Nevil, their daughter, 
who died unmarried, at the age of twenty-three, anno 1613. I 
fuppofe, that Edmund Nevil here buried was the fame who ob- 
tained a general pardon from queen Elizabeth in 1585. It is pro- 
bable that he was grandfon (by one of his younger fons) of Ralph 
earl of Weftmorland, and coufin-german of Charles, the fixth earl, 
who was attainted about the year 1570, and died in Flanders, anno 
1584. Edmund Nevil having affumed the title of earl of Weft- 
morland, notwithftanding the attainder, was feveral times fummon- 
ed to appear before the ‘lords commiflioners, -for executing the of- 
fice of earl marfhal. On the 2d of March 16095, he appeared be- 
fore them at Whitehall by his attorney, who prayed for “farther 
time; upon which the hearing of his caufe was put off till the 
Wednefday in Eafter week enfuing. The farther proceedings are 
not recorded, but it is certain that his title was not allowed; in al- 
lufion to which hi epitaph has the following lines : 


© From princely and from honorable blood, 

By true fucceffion was my high defcent ; 
Malignant croffes oft oppos’d my good, ; 
And adver! ve chance my ftate did circumvent.” 


I have not found the da e of his death. Jane, his widow, died at 
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Mile-end, in the year 1647. - In her will the ftyles herfelf dame 
Jane N evil, countefs of Weftmorlarid, reli& of the right honourable 
Edmund Nevil de Latimer, claiming ‘of right to be, and generally 
reputed to be, earl of Weftmorland. She direés ‘that her body 
fhould be decently buried at Eaftham; and that a hearfe of velvet 
fhould be put up in the church, and covered with efcutcheons. She 
bequeaths 1ool. per annum, out of the penfion granted her by king 
James, to her daughter dame Dorothy, wife of Arthur Hill, efq. ; : 
who appears to have been her only furviving child.” Vol. iv. 


P, 141. 
Woodford prefents the following anecdotes: 


‘In one of the regifters is an account of all the collections for cha- 
ritable purpofes (in the nature of briefs) made at Woodford during, 
a great part of the laft century, commencing in 1643. Oné of the 
moft remarkable is that for the benefit of king Charles’s chaplains 
and domeftic fervants, collected about twelve months after he was 
beheaded. Their petition ftates, that they, the late king’s majef< 
ty’s domeftic fervants, to the number of 40, being in prefent di- 
{trefs, by reafon that their fole dependence was upon the late king’s 
majefty, and that their means from the revenue of his late majefty 
were {till detained, upon fome reafons known to the committee, and 
could not be paid ; they were, therefore, fo neceffitated, that they could 
in nowife fubfift for the maintenance of themfelves, their wives, and 
families ; and they prayed the charity of all good Chriftians.—Sign- 
ed, Thomas Bunbury, S. T. D.; John Manby, S. T. D.; Geo, 
White, S. T. D.; Emanuel Utye, S. T. D.; Matthew Griffith, 

. \§.T.D.; Nathaniel Barnard, S. T. D. ; Thomas Jones, S, T. D.; 
Thomas Warmefter, S. T. D.; Paul Knell, M. A.; John Cooke; 
Ja. Armachenfis; Robert Kilmowenfis; B. Sarum; "Edward Spen- 
cer, knt. &c. The fum collected for them at Woodford was , 
11. ‘7s. oid. Among other objeéts of charity, recommended to 
public notice, the moft fingular are, » 

* Demetrius Chriftopheus, a poor Greek, who had fuffered loffes 
by fea to the amount of 1000]. and upwards, anno 1643; (colleét- 
ed 8s. sd.). 

¢ The town of Douglas in 1 the Ifle of Man, burnt by Turkifh 
pirates, 1644; (colleéted il. 7s. 6d.). 

_ © Dr. Nathaniel Dafferius, an aged and reverend divine, a preacher 
of God’s word to the Greeks, in the city of Sanéta Manera, in the 
county of Peloponefus, 1644; (collected gs.). 

¢ Thomas Francis, his wife and children, who were robbed by 
the rebels in Ireland, three of their children having been ftarved to 
death, 1644; (colleéted 1 35.)- 

‘ David Hattiville, knight, late of the city of Rouen in Normandy, 
nobly defcenided, and late called by the name of reverend father 
archangel of Hattiville, abbot and baron of the vale of Holy Crofs3 
prior of Beaulieu, general of the order of friars of St. Renaldus, alias 
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Camadules, in all France; who hath from thence forfaken all his 
honours and dignities only for the gofpel, 1645; (collected 8s.). 

¢ Divers minifters, and other diftreffed families, driven into the 
ftraightened garrifon of Pembroke, and feveral iniprifonments, mott 
of them under the earl of Carbery firft, and now at laft undergone 
the lofs of all that they had by general Gerrard, only efcaping with 
their lives, 1645; (collected 8s. rod,). 

¢ Poor Englifh Irifi proteftants, fled and driven away out of the 
kingdom of Ireland, by the inhuman and bloody rebels, which have 
loft their eftates and livelihoods, and are now refiding in and about 
the town of Barnftaple in Devonfhire, 1647; (colleé&ed 17s.). 

‘ Poor proteftants, driven out of Ireland, 1647; (colleéted on the 
thank{giving-day for God's great bleffing upon the parliament’s 
forces in Munfter, under lord Inchiquin; §s.). 

‘ Bridgenorth, upper town, burnt down, (1648,) with the col- 
lege, church, and almshoufes, damage go,000l.; (collected 8s. 
11d,), 

. § Fire at Farringdon and Weftbrook, 1649, damages 56,0001. 
(colle&ted 11s, Sd.). 

* The county of Lancafter being vifited with fword, peftilence, 
and famine, all at once afflicting that country above other parts of 
the nation, by means whereof many people, formerly of good fa- 
fhion and efteem, befides a great number of common beggars, have 
perifhed and died, 1649; (colleéted.1¢s.). 

* Michael Bew Alexander, a Chriftian, born near ar Jerufalem, who 
had met with a lofs at fea, 1650. 

* John Cheynell, late minifter of Beedon, Bucks, who had been 
continually plundered by both armies, “ and had loft two fons, 
gracious young men, cruelly murdered, himfelf having been fequef- 
tered by falfe information,’’ 1652 ; (colleéted 15s, Sid.). 

‘ For two churches at York, and one at Pontefraét, demolithed 
in the late civil wars by the violence of cannon-fhot, 1661. 

* Mr. Philip Dandulo, a Turk by nation, by profeflion a Maho- 
metan; by God’s gracious providence and inercy, converted to the 
Chriftian faith, by the endeavours of Dr. Wild, Dr. Warmefter, 
Mr, Chriftopher, and Dr, Gunning, 1661; (colleéted gs. 8d.).’ 
Vol. iv. P. 284. 


We cannot withhold from the curiofity of our teaders the 


account of that fingular people the gypfies, inferted under the 
head of Beckenham in Kent. 


** Margaret Finch, buried O&. 24, 1740.” This remarkable 
perfon lived to the age of 109 years. She was one of the people 
called gipfies, and had the title of their queen. After travelling 
over various parts of the kingdom, during the greater part of a cen- 
tury, the fettled at Norwood; whither her great age, and the fame 


. of her fortune-telling, attraéted numerous vifitors. From a habit of © 


Gitting on the ground, with her chin refting on her knees, the finews 
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at length became fo contraéted, that fhe could not rife from that 
pofture; after her death they were obliged to inclofe her body in a 
deep fquare box. Her funeral was aitended by two mourning: 
coaches; a’fermon was preached upon the occafion, and a ereat 
concourfe-of people attended the ceremony. ‘There is an engrav- 
ed portrait of Margaret Finch, from a drawing made in 1739. Her 
picture adorns the fign-poft of a houfe of public entertainment in 
Norwood, called the Gipfy-houfe. In an adjoining cottage lives 
an old woman, granddaughter of queen Margaret, who inherits her 
title. She is niece of queen Bridget, who was buried at Dulwich 
in 1768. Her rank feems to be merely titular ; I do not find that 
the gipfies pay her any particular refpect ; or that fhe differs in any 
other refpect, than that of being a houfeholder, from the reft of her 
tribe. A few leading facts relating to this extraordinary race of 
people, who are fcattered over moft parts of Europe, Afia, and 
America, will, it is prefumed, not be unacceptable in this place to 
my readers. The gipfies are called, on moft parts of the continent, 
cingari, or zingari; the Spaniards call thei gittnos, It is not cer- 
tain when they firft appeared in Europe; but mention is made of 
them in Hungary and Germany, fo early as the year 1417. With- 
in ten years ‘afterwards, we hear of them in France, Switzerland, 
and Italy. The date of their‘arrival in England is more uncertain; 
it is moft probable, that it was not till nearly a century afterwards. 
In the year 1530, they are thus {poken of in the penal ftatutes : 
“ Forafmuch as before this time, divers and many outlandifh peo- 
ple, calling themfelves Egyptians, ufing no craft nor feat of mer. 
chandize, have come into this realm, and gone from fhire to fhire, 
and place to place, in great company, and ufed great fubtil and 
crafty means to deceive the people ; bearing them in hand that they, 
by palmiftry, could tell men’s and women’s fortunes ; and fo, many: 
times, by craft and fubtilty, have deceived the people of their mo- . 
nev; and alfo have commitied many heinous felonies and rob- 
beries, to the great hurt and deceit of the people they have come 
among,” &c. This is the preamble to an aét, by which the gipfies 
were ordered to quit the realm under heavy penalties. Two fub- . 
fequent acts, paffed in 1555 and 1563, made it death for them to 
remain in the kingdom; and it remains on record, that thirteen 
were executed under thefe aéts, at the aflizes for the county of Suf- 
folk, a few years before the reftoration. It was not till about the 
year 1783 that they were repealed. The gipfies were expelled 
France in 1560; and Spain in 1591: but it does not appear that 
they have been extirpated in any country. Their collective num- 
bers, in every quarter of the globe, have been calculated at 7.0f 
800,000, They are moft numerous in Afia, and in the northern 
parts of Europe. Various have been the opinions relating to their — 
origin. That they came from Egypt, has been the moft prevalent: _ 
this opinion (which has’ procured them here the name of gipfies, 
and in Spain that of gitanos) arofe from fome of the firft who.ar- 
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rived in Europe pretending that they came from that country; 
which they did, perhaps, to heighten their reputation for fkill in 
palmiftry and the occult fciences. It is now, I believe, pretty ge- 
nerally agreed, that they came originally from Hindoftan; fince 
their language io far coincides with the Hindoftanic, that even now, 
after a lapfe of more than three centuries, during which they have 
been difperfed in various foreign countries, nearly one-half of their 
words are precifely thofe of Hindoftan ; and fcarcely any variation 
is to be found in vocabularies procured from the gipfies in Turkey, 
Hungary, Germany, and thofe in England. Their manners, for 
the moft part, coincide, as well as their language, in every quarter 


of the globe where they are found; being the fame idle, wandering 


fet of beings, and feldom profefling any oftenfible mode of liveli- 
hood, except that of fortune-telling. Their religion is always that 
of the country in which they refide ; and though they are no great 
frequenters either of mofques or churches, they generally conform 
to rites and ceremonies as they find them eftablifhed. Upon the 
whole, we may certainly, as Grellman fays, “ regard the gipfies as 
a fingular phenomenon in Europe; for the {pace of between three 
and four hundred years they have gone wandering about like pil- 
grims and ftrangers, yet neither time nor example has made in them 
any alteration; they remain ever, and every where, what their fa- 
thers were ; Africa makes them no blacker, nor does Europe make 
them whiter.” Vol. iv,-P. 301. 


The date bere affigned for their appearance in England 


muft be too late; for they are known, from a letter of James | 


IV. to the king of Denmark, to have exifted in Scotland as 
early as 1506. and they may be fuppofed to have paffed thither 
from England. Abundance of curious matter concerning the 
zingari, or gypfies, may be found in the Meditationes Hifio- 
rice of Camerarius. ai 

In treating of the parifh of St. Nicholas, Deptford, Mr. 
Lyfons gives fome account of the retidence of the celebrated 


Evelyn. 


‘ Sayes-court was the refidence of fir Richard Browne the elder 
and younger, and afterwards of Mr. Evelyn, fon-in-law of the lat 
ter; a gentleman celebrated for his general knowledge and. various 
accomplifhments. He was particularly fkilled in gardening, paint- 
ing, engraving, architecture, and the fcience of medals; on all 
which, as well as on other fubjeéts, he publifhed treatifes. Sir 
Richard Browne, being abfent at the court of France, gave up 
Sayes-court to his fon-in-law, who came to refide there in 16¢1. 
Being no friend to the then ruling powers, he fpent his time in re- 
twement at this his favourite {pot, ftudying the practical part of gar- 


‘dening, the culture of trees, and the propagation of timber; which 


he has treated of at large in his Sylva. His: gardens at this place 
ae faid to have been the wonder and admiration of the greateft and 
‘Crit. Rev. Vor. XXVI. Jug. 1799. 2G 
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moft judicious men of his time; in the life of lord keeper Guilds 
ford, they are defcribed as “ mot bofcarefque, being, as it were,’an 
examplar of his book of foreft trees.’ What he moft prided him- 
felf upon was a hedge of holly, which he thus defcribées, with a 
great degree of enthufiafin, in one of thé later editions of ‘his Sylva, 
publifhed by himfelf, in 1704: ** Is there under heaven a more 
glorious and refrefhing object of the kind, than an impregnable 
hedge of about four hundred feet in length, nine feet high, and five 
in diameter ; which I can fhew in my now ruined garden at Sayes- 
court, (thanks to the czar of Mufcovy,) at any time of the year, 
glittering wjth its arme ed and varnithed leaves ; the taller {ftandards, 
at orderly diftances, blufhing with their natural coral? It mocks 
the rudeft affaults of the weather, beafts, or hedge-breakers—Et 
illum nemo impune lacefit.”’ It is faid that Peter the Great, czar of 
Mufcovy, to whom Mr. Evelyn lent his place at Sayes«court whilft 
he was ftudying naval architecture in the adjoining dockyard, in 
1698, ufed to amufe himfelf with being wheeled through this hedge 
in a wheelbarrow, T hough the royal tenant paid very “little refpedt 
either to his landlord’s trees or hedges, I think, by Mr, Evelyn’s de- 
fcriptian of his holly, and the exulting manner in which:he fpeaks 
of its being proof againft the rudeft hedge- breakers, that the czar 
rather chofe any other hedge than this for his amufement. In the 
Philofophical Tranfaétions of the year 1683, there is a letter from 
Mr. Evelyn, giving an account, by defire of the Royal Society, of 
the damage done in his garden by the froft the preceding winter ; 
but as his letter is dated the 14th of April, little is to be gathered 
from it, as it is moft probable that the cork trees, and many others 
which he mentions as looking very fufpicioufly, recovered. He 
laments the damage done to his beautiful hol! ty-hedge ; but from 
the manner in which he fpeaks of it in 1704, it is evident that it 
was not materially injured. -A tortoife, which had lived in his gars 
den many winters, wouid, it is probable, have efcaped, but was . 
found dead, having been obftruéted by a vine root from burying 
himfelf to his ufual depth. There is not the leaft trace now, either 
of the houfe or gardens at Sayes-court ; fome of the garden walls 
only, with fome. brick piers; are remaining. The houfe was pulled. 
down in 1728.cr 1729, and the workhoufe built on its fite.’ 
Vol. iv. Pp. 362. 


The fociety of the Trinity-houfe forms another interefting 
article. 


‘ The fociety of the Trinity-houfe, founded by fir Thomas _ 
‘ Spert, comptroller of the navy to Henry VIII. was firft eftablithed — 

at this place, and incorporated by the name of “ the matter, wat- 
den, and affiftants of the guild or fraternity of the moft glorious and 
undivided Trinity, and of St. Clement, in the parifh of Deptford 
Strond, in the county of Kent.” This corporation confifts of a 
mafter, deputy-mafter, 31 elder brethren, and an unlimited number 
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of inferior members; out of whom the elder brethren are elected. 
Among thefe are always fome of the great officers of ftate; the re- 
mainder are captains, either in the royaj navy or of merchantmen. 
This corporation having for its objeét the increafe and encourage- 
ment of navigation, the good government of feamen, and the fecue 
rity of merchant-fhips upon the coafts ; is invefted with the powers 
of examining the mathematical claffes in Chrift’s hofpital ; of exa- 
mining and licenfing mafters of fhips; appointing pilots, both for 
the royal navy and merchant-fhips ; fettling the rates of pilotage ; 
erecting, ordering, and maintaining light-honfes, buoys, beacons, 
and other fea-marks, for the better fecurity of fhips; granting li- 
cences to feamen to row on the Thames, in time of peace, or when 
paft fervice; licenfing aliens to ferve on board Englifh fhips ; 
hearing and determining complaints of officers and feamen in the 
merchant fervice, fubject to an appeal to the admiralty. The re- 
venue of the corporation, which arifes from tonnage, ballaftage, 
beaconage, &c.; and from contingent benefactions, is applied (af- 
ter defraying the expences of light-houfes, &c.) to the relief of de- 
cayed feamen, their widows and orphans. ‘The members of this 
corporation enjoy various privileges and immunities. The ancient 
hall at Deptford, where their meetings. were formerly held, was 
pulled down about the year 1787, and an elegant building ereéted 
for that purpofe in London, near the Tower. The arms of this 
corporation are, Arg, a crofs G. between four fhips of three maits, 
in full fail, proper. 

'* © There are two hofpitals at Deptford belonging to the corpora~ 
tion of the Trinity-houfe. The old hofpital, of which there is a 
view engraved by Gribelin, in 1701, was built in the reign of 
Henry VIII. It confifted originally of 21 apartments ;, but, being 
pulled down and rebuilt in 1788, the number was increafed to-2¢, 

This hofpital adjoins to the churchyard. The other, which is in 

Church ftreet, was built about the latter end of the laft century. 

Sir Richard Browne, in 1672, gave the ground, after the expiration 
of a fhort term ; and capt. William Maples, in 1680, gave 1300. 

towatds the building. This hofpital confifts of 56 apartments, 

forming a fpacious quadrangle; in'the centre of which is'placed a 

ftatue of capt. Maples, On the eaft fide, oppofite the entrance, is 

a plain building, which ferves both for a chapel ard a hall. Here 

the brethren of the Trinity-houfe meet annually on Trinity Mon- 

day, and afterwards go to St. Nicholas’s church, where they hear 

divine fervice anda fermon. The penfioners, in both hofpitals, 

Confitt of decayed pilots and mafters of fhips, or their widows, The 

lingle men and widows receive about 181. per annum ; the married 

men about 281.’ Vol. iv. Pp. 379. 


Under the head Greenwich, ‘the royal obfervatory forms a 
prominent feature ; but we have only room for a part of our 
author’s account. 
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¢ On the-eminence in Greenwich-park, where now ftands the 
obfervatory, was a tower, built by Humphrey duke of Gloucefter, 
and repaired or rebuilt by Henry VIII. in 1526. This tower was 
fometimes a habitation for the younger branches of the royal fami« 
ly ; fometimes the refidence of a favourite miftrefs; fometimes a 
prifon ; and fometimes a place of defence. Mary of York, fifth 
daughter of Edward IV. (betrothed to the king of Denmark), died 
at the.tower in Greenwich-park, anno’ 1482. ‘“ The king,” 
(Henry VIII.) fays Puttenham, in his Art of Englifh Poefy, 


“ having Flamock with him in his barge going from Weftminfter. 


to Greenwich, to vifit a fayre lady whom the king loved, who was 
lodged in the tower of the park; the king coming within fight of 
the tower, and being difpofed to be merie, faid, "Flamock, let us 
run.” In queen Elizabeth’s time, this tower was called Mirefleur; 
and is fuppofed, fays Hentzner, to have been that mentioned jn 
Amadis de Gaul. The earl of Leicefter was confined. in this 
tower, when he, had incurred the queen's difpleafure by marrying 
the countefs of Effex. Henry, the learned earl of Northampton, 
had a grant from king James of the caftle in Greenwich-park, 
which he enlarged and beautified; making it his chief refidence, 
Elizabeth countefs of Suffolk died at the tower in Greenwict-park, 
in 1633. In 1642, being then called Greenwich-caftle, it was 
thought of fo much confequence as a place of ftrength, that im- 
mediate fteps were ordered to be taken for fecuring it. Some years 
after the reftoration, king Charles II. (anno 1675) pulled down the 
old tower, and founded on its fite a royal obfervatory. Thé 
foundation owed its origin to the following circumftance : Mons 
fieur de St. Pierre, a Frenchman, who came to London in 1675, 
having demanded a reward from king Charles II. for his difcovery 
of a method of fi finding the longitude by the moon’s diftance from 
a ftar,.a commiflion was appointed to examine into his pre- 
tenfions. Mr. Flamfteed, who was appointed one of the commif- 
fioners, furnifhed St.'Pierre with certain data of obfervation by 
which to calculate the longitude of a given place. This he was . 
unable to do ; but excufed himfelf by afferting that the data were 
falfe; Mr. Flamfteed contended that they were true, but allowed 
that nothing certain could be deduced from them, for want of more 
exact tables of the moon, and more correét places of the fixed ftars, 
than Tycho’s obfervations, made with plain fight, afforded. This 
~ being made known to. the king, he declared that his pilots and failors 
fhould not want fuch an affittance. He refolved therefore to found 
an obfervatory, for the purpofe of afcertaining the ‘motions of the 
moon, and the places of the fixed ftars, as a means of difcovering 
that great defideratum, the longitude at fea; and Flamfteed, who 
was recommended to his majefty by fir Jonas Moor, was appointed 
aftronomer royal. Several places were talked of for the fite of the 
obfervatory, as Hyde-park, the Polemical college at Chelfea, (now 
the hofpital,) &c. Mr. Flamfteed went to fee Chelfea college, and 
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approved of it; but fir Chriftopher Wren having recommended 
Greenwich-caftle, that fituation was preferred. The king allowed 
sool. in money towards the~ building; bricks from Tilbury- fort, 
where there was a {pare ftock, and materials from the caftle which 
was pulled down; promifing to grant any thing farther that fhould 
be neceflary. The foundation was laid Auguft 10, 1675; and in 
the month of Auguft the next year, Flam{teed was put in poffeffion 
of the obfervatory, which, from him, has acquired the name of 
Flamfteed-houfe.’ Vol. iv. P. 454. 


From the calculations, p. 572, it appears that the popula- 
tion of the diftri€t, twelve miles around London, amounts to 


395.924 perfons. 
Upon the whole, great applaufe is due to Mr. Lyfons, for ‘ 


the unremitted labour with which he has accomplifhed fo 
multifarioys a defign; a labour the more fatiguing from the 
minute refearch neceffary into parifh-records, family-papers, 
and other documents, not the moft alluring even to a pone 


-antiquary. His work will ever hold a diftinguifhed ran 


among the collections of Englifh topography, and will ftand 
unrivaled asa book of reference. 

As many eminent writers have condefcended to abridge their 
own works, may we recommend to Mr, Lyfons an abftrac&t 
of the moft interefting and entertaining particulars in a popu- 
lar form ? 


- 





Goetz of Berlichingen, with the Iron Hand: a Tragedy. Trans- 
lated from the German of Goethé, Author of “ the Sorrows of 
Werter,” &c. By William Scott, E/q. Advocate, Edinburgh. 
8vo. 35. 6d. fewed. Bell. 1799. 


GOETZ of Berlichingen flourithed in the fifteenth cen” 
tury, at that period when the edict of Maximilian deprived the 
free knights of their. moft important privileges. A fucciné& 
account of thefe privileges, and of the vices and virtues which 
they encouraged, is prefixed to the play. The piece is faid to 
have been written as an imitation of “Shakfpeare : it has the 
regularity of his hiftorical dramas, the medley of character, 
and, we may add, the diftinguithing and powerful genius. The 
Germans admire it with enthutiafm ; for Goetz is the hero of 
their childhood ; and we believe that no Englifhman who is 
capable of underftanding dramatic excellence can perufe it 
without delight. : 

The following feenes are in the caftle of Goetz, when it is 
befieged, Their effect upon an audience may be conceived. 


© Enter Lerfe with a Bullet Mould. 


* Lerfe. Go, fee for lead about the houfe—meanwhile I will 
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make a fhift with this—(Goes to she window, and takes out the lead 
frames.) Every thing is fair. So it is in this world—no one knows 
what a thing may come to: the glazier that made thefe frames little 
Knew that the ‘work of his hands was to give fome fellow his laft 
head-ache; and the father that got me little thought that the fowls of 
heaven and the beafts of the field were to pick my bones. 


* Enter George with a Leaden Spout. . 


© George. Here’s lead for thee !—When we have ufed the half 
of it, there will none return to tell his anajefty * we have not {ped.” 

¢ Lerfe (cutting it down). A famous prize ! 

¢ George. The rain muft feck fome other way—But never mind 
that—a gallant trooper and a fmart fhower will always find, their 
road. (Lhey caf balls.) 

‘ Lérfe. Hold the crucible—(Goes to the window). Yonder 
comes a fellow creeping forward with his pop-gun ; he thinks our 
fire is {pent—He fhall have the bullet warm from the pan. (He 
loads his carabine). 

© George (fets down the mould), Let me fee— 

© Lerfe (fires from the window). Yonder lies the game ! 

© George. One of them fired at me as I got out on, the roof to get 
the, fpout—He killed a pigeon that fat near me; it fell into the 
{pout—I thanked him for my dinner, and ftepped in with the dou- 
ble booty. (They caf balls).’ P. 129. 





© Goetz, Elizabeth, George, and Troopers at Table. 


‘ Goetz. Danger draws us together, my friends! Be cheery— 
don’t forget the bottle! The flafk is empty—-Come, another, my 
dear wife !—( Elizabeth flakes her head.)—Is there no more ? 

‘ Elizabeth (/ow). Only one, which I fet apart for you. 

© Goetz’. Not fo, my love !—Bring it out; they need ftrength- 
ening more than [. 

‘ Elizabeth. Hand it from the cabinet. 

¢ Goetz. It is the lait, and I feel as if we need not fpare it. It is 
long fince I have been fo much difpofed for joy.—( They fill). Tao 
the health of the emperor ! 

‘ All, Long live the emperor ! 

© Goets. Be it our laft word when we die! I love him, for our 
fate is imilar ; and I am happi er than he.—-He muft direé&t his im- 
perial fquadrons againit mice, while the rats gnaw his parchment 
edits. I know he often withes himfelf rather dead than to be the 
foul of fuch a crippled body as the empire. (Zihey All).—It ‘will 

o but once more round——And when our blood runs low, like this 
flaik—when we pour out its laft ebbing drop (Empties the wine 
dropways into his goblet), what then fhall be our word? 

¢ George. Freedom ! . 
6 Goetz. Freedom! . 
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© All, Freedom ! 

© Goetz. And if that furvives us, we fhall die happy : our fpirits 
fhall fee our fons, and the emperor of our fons, happy !— Did the 
fervants of princes fhew the fame filial attachment to their oafters 
as you to me—Did their mafters ferve the emperor as I would ferve 
him— 

‘ George. It is widely different, 

‘ Goetz. Not fo much fo as would appear. Have I not known 
worthy men among the princes ? and can the breed be extinét ?— 
Men happy in their own minds and in their undertakings. that could 
bear a petty brocher in their neighbourhood without feeling either 
dread or envy; whofe hearts were opened when they faw their table 
furrounded by their free equals, and who did not think free knights 
nnfit company till they had degraded themfelves by court homage. 

‘ George. Have you known fuch princes? 

© Goetz. Well!—TI recolleét, when the landgrave of Hanau made 
a grand hunting-party, the princes and free feudatories enjoved 
themfelves under the open heaven, and ihe vaffals were as happy 
as they; it was no felfith matquerade, inftituted for his own private 
pleafure or vanity—To fee the great round-headed peaiant lads and 
the pretty brown girls, the fturdy hinds, and the refpectable ancients, 
all as happy as if they rejoiced in the pleafures of their mafter, which 
he fhared with them under God's free fky ! 

* George, He muft have been fuch a matter as you, 

§ Goetz. And fhall we not hope that many fuch willrule together 
fome future day—to whom reverence to the emperor, peace and 
friendfhip with neighbours, and the love of vaffals fhall be the beft 
and dearctt family treafure handed down from father to fon? Every 
one will then keep and improve his own, inftead of reckoning 
nothing gained that is not ravaged from their neighbours, 

* George. And fhall we then have no fkirmifhing ? 

© Goetz. Would to God there was no reftiefs fpirit in all Ger- 
many, and ftill we-fhould have enough to do! We mizht then chace 
the wolves from the cliffs, and bring our peaceable laborious neigh- 
bour a difh of game from the wood, and eat it together. Were 
that too little, we would join our brethren, and, like cherubims with 
flaming f{words, defend the frontiers. of the emperor againft thofe 
wolves the Turks, againft thofe foxes the French, and guard for our 
beloved emperor both extremities of his empire. There would be 
a life, George !—to rifk one’s kead for the fatety of all Germany— 
(George /prings up).— Whither away? 

.§ George. Alas! I forgot we were befieged—hefieged by that very 
emperor; and before we can a our lives in his defence, we 
mutt rifk*them for our liberty.’ P. 132. 


But the fpirit of the hero is at laft broken. Vengeance, | in- 
deed, purfues the friend who has betrayed him ; but Goecz is 
eyerwhelmed with calamity ; and thofé who love him ihare 
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his ryin. We extrac the concluding fcene—a fcene worthy 
of Goethé. 7 


© The Prifon at Heilbron.—Goetz and Elizabeth. 


‘ Elizabeth. I entreat thee, my dear hufband, be comforted !— 
Thy filence diftreffes me—thou retireft within thyfelf. Come, let 
me fee thy wounds; they mend daily—In this moody melancholy 
I know thee no longer! 

‘ Goetz. If thou feekeft Goetz, he is long fince gone !—One by 
one have they robbed me of all I held dear—my hand, my pro- 
perty, my freedom, my renown !—My life! what is that to what I 
have loft ?——-What hear you of George? Is Lerfe gone to enquire , 
for George ? 

‘ Elizabeth. He is, my love !—Raife yourfelf—you will fit more 
eafily. 

© Goetz. Whom God hath ftruck down raifes himfelf no more !— 
I beft know the load I have to bear—Misfortune I am inured to 
fupport—But now it is not Weiflingen alone, not the peafants alone, 
not the death of the emperor, or my wounds—It is the whole 
united—My hour is come! I had hoped it would have come only 
with my death—But his will be done! 

© Elizabeth. Wilt thou eat any thing? 

‘ Goetz. No, my love !—Does the fun.fhine without ? 

* Elizabeth. A fine {pring day. 

* Goetz. My love, wilt thou afk the keeper’s permiflion for me 
. to walk in his little garden for half an hour, to enjoy the clear face 
of heaven, the open air, and the bleffed fun? 

* Elizabeth. I will—and he will readily grant it. 


* The Garden belonging to the Prifon.—Lerfe and Maria. 
* Maria. Go, fee how it ftands with them. [Exit Lerfe. 
* Enter Elizabeth and Keeper. 


* Elizabeth (to the Keeper). God reward your kindnefs and 
mercy to my hufband! [ Exit Keeper. |—Maria, what bring’ft thou? 

* Maria. Safety to my brother !—But my heart is torn afunder— 
Weiflingen is dead! poifoned by his wife-—My hufband is in 
danger—the princes will be too powerful for him: they fay he is 
furrounded and befieged, 

‘ Elizabeth. Hearken not to rumour; and let not Goeta remark 
aught, 

¢ Maria. How is it with him? 

© Elizabeth, I fear he will hardly long furvive thy return! the 
hand of the Lord is heavy on him.—And George is dead ! 

* Maria, George!—The gallant boy ! 

* Elizabeth. When the mifcreants were burning Miltenberg, his 
mafter feat him to check their villainy—-At that moment a body 
of cavalry charged upon them; had they all behaved as George, 
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they would have given a good account of them—Many were 
killed! and poor George—he died the death of a cavalier ! 

¢ Maria. Does Goetz know it? 

¢ Elizabeth. We conceal it from him—He afks me ten times a 
day about him, and fends we as: often to fee what is become of 
George. I fear his heart will not bear this laft wound. 

¢ Maria. O God! what are the hopes of this warld ! 


© Enter Goetz, Lerfe, and Keepers. 


¢ Goetz, Almighty God! how well it is to be under thy heaven! 
How free! The trees put forth their buds, and all the world 


hopes.—Farewell, my children! my buds are crufhed, my hope is 


in the grave ! 

* Elizabeth. Shall I not fend Lerfe to the cloifter for thy fon, 
that thou may’ft fee and blefs him? 

© Goetz. Leave him where he is—he needs not my. bleffing— 
he is holier than I.—Upon our wedding, Elizabeth, could I have 
thought I fhould die thus !—My old father bleffled us, and a fuc- 
cefiion of noble and gallant fons arofe at his prayer—Thou haft 
not heard him—1 am the laft.—Lerfe, thy countenance cheers me 
in the hour of death, as in our moft noble fights : then, my fpirit 
encouraged yours ; now, yours fupports mine—Oh that I could but 
fee George once more, to. warm myfelf at his look !—You look 
_ down and weep—-He is dead? George is dead ?—-Die, Goetz! 
Thou haft outlived thyfelf, outlived the nobleft.—How died he?— 
Alas they took him at Miltenbergh, and he is executed ? 

‘ Elizabeth. No—he was flain there !—he defended his freedom 
like a lion. 

* Goetz. God be praifed !—He was the kindeft youth under the 
fun, and’ a gallant—Now difimifs my foul—My poor wife! I leave 
‘thee in a wretched world, Lerfe, forfake her not!—Lock your 
hearts carefully “as your doors, The age of franknefs and freedom 
is paft—that of treachery begins. .The worthlefs will gain the up- 
per hand by cunning, and the noble will fall into their net-—Maria, 
God reftore thy hufband to thee !—may he never fall the deeper for 
having rifen fo high!—-Selbifs is dead—and the good emperor— 
and my George—Give me fome water !—Heavenly fky !—Free- 
dom ! freedom ! [ He dies. 

* Elizabeth. Only above! above with thee !—The world is a 
prifon-houfe, 

, * Maria. Gallant _ gentle !—Woe to this-age that has loft 
thee ! 

* Lerfe. And woe to ve future, that cannot know thee!’ r. 197. 


This is one of thofe plays which may perhaps on the firft 
perufal difappoint a common reader, as he will find in it no 
intrigue, no pretty fentences or fentiments. It is, however, 
full of genius, and true to-nature ; and the more it is read, the 
hyore it muft be admired, 
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There are perfons who affect to defpife the German dramas ; 
but, except the beft plays of our unrivaled Shakfpeare, we 
know of none comparable to them. The Greek tragedies ex- 
tort a cold applaufe; Frenchmen and Italians are pleafed with 
French and Italian plays; and many a vain attempt has been 
made in England to excite a tafte for their languid declamation 
and everlafting i intrigue: but, while thofe are praifed and neg- 
le&ted, the German. plays are continually read, and, though 
faulty and incorrect, daily become more popular. 





Critical Difquifitions on the Eighteenth Chapter of Ifaiah. Ina 
Letter to Edward King, Efq. F. R. 8. 4. 8. By Samuel Lord 
Bifiop of Roche/fier, F.R:S. AS. 4to. 4s. fewed. Robfon, 


1799- 
UNDER the title of Critical Difquifitions we here find a 


mixture of politics, religion, and criticifm. Of the laft we 
cannot {peek highly in commendation; and, as the writer 
deems critical Jearning, ¢ of all learning that a man may poflefs 
of itfelf and for its own fake, of the leaft value,’ he will not be 
difpleafed if we afcribe little value to the verbal criticifm dif 
played in his notes on a very difficult chapter of Ifaiah. Asa 
prelude to thefe notes, fome trite remarks are made upon the 
tranflations of the Bible which the author ufed ; and his mode 
of invefligating the fenfe of f{cripture, which is not new or ree 
markable, is given, we prefume, to raife the expectations of 
an Englith reader rather than to convey information to a ftu- 
dent of the Hebrew. Every biblical {cholar knows that an- 
cient and modern verfions ought to be confulted with regard 
to difficult paflages of feripture ; and, among the different aids 
afforded to us, it is proper to pay fome attention to the Mafo- 
retic points, which this writer conceives to be of no authority, 
and to the Jewifh commentaries, which he entirely neglects. 

That our readers may have a true conception of the labour 
beftowed on Ifaiah in this work, we will feleét fome parts of 
the performance. 


* 1. Ho! Land fpredding wide the fhadgw of (thy) wings, which 
art beyond the rivers of Cuth. 
‘ 2. Accuftomed to fend meffengers by fea, 
‘ Even in bulruth- veffels, upon the furface of the waters ! 
Go {wift meflengers, 
Unto a nation dragged away and plucked, 
Unto a people wonderful from their beginning hitherto, 
A nation expecting, expecting, and trampled under foot, 
W hofe land rivers have fpoiled. 


-~- 


~~ *- 
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¢ 3. All the inhabitants of the world, and dwellers upon earth 
* Shail fee the lifting up, as it were, of a banner upon the moua- 
tains 
* And fhall hear the founding as it were of a trumpet. 
¢ 4. For thus faith Jehovah unto me: 
* I will fit ftill (but I will keep my eye upon my prepared ha- 
bitation. ) 
‘ As the parching heat juft before lightning, 
¢ As the dewy cloud in the heat of harveit. 
‘ 5. For afore the harveft, when the bud is coming to per- 
fection. 
‘ And the bloffom is become a juicy berry, 
* He will cut off the ufelefs fhoots with pruning hooks 
¢ And the bill fhall take away the luxuriant branches. 
‘ 6. They fhall be left together to the bird of prey of the moun- 
tains, 
* And to the beafts of the earth. 
And upon it fhall the bird of prey fummer, 
And all beafts of the-earth upon it fhall winter. 
7. At that feafon a prefent fhall be ledde 
To Jehovah of hofts, 
_* A people dragged away and plucked ; 
¢ Even of a people wonderful from their beginning hitherto, 
¢ A nation expecting, expecting, and trampled under foot, 
¢ Whofe land rivers have {poiled, 
© Unto the place of the name of Jehovah of Hofts, Mount Sion.’ 


(Pe 93-: 


This tranflation may in general be adopted. In the fecond 
verfe it may juftly be doubted whether it would not be better 
to read imperatively—* fend meffengers by fea.’ The middle of 
the verfe * unto a nation dragged away and plucked’ is the 
ftumbling-block of commentators ; sind, until the nation al- 
. Juded to thall be known, we are likely to remain in error, 
The remaining part is more difficult—‘ unto a people won- 
derful from their beginning hitherto :’ here wonderful is 
adopted inftead of terri/e, and the particles are fuppofed to 
refer to time, not to place. In both changes, we differ from 
the bifhop. In the feventh verfe the tranflator makes a people 
to be the prefent /ed, inftead of what appears to us, the more 
probable interpretation—the people meant by the prophet fhall 
fead a prefent to Jehovah of hofts. The reafon of thefe al- 


x. fe eH 


terations will appear from the author’s application of the pro- ' 


phecy. 

_ The people ¢ beyond the rivers of Cuth’ are, according to this 
interpreter, fome people living to the weft of the Nile or the eaft 
_ ofthe Tigris, which ume mutt difcover, We know only thatthey 
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muft be a maritime people, and be accuftomed to the ufe of 
bulrush veffels : confequently great part of the Mediterranean, 
the whole of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and the Indian 
Sea, are open to our refearches. The Red Sea, the Arabian 
Sea, and the Ethiopic Ocean, are excluded; and it is remark- 
able that thefe bulruth veffels are to be found in the parts 
which: we ftrike out of our inquiries; and we are not at pre. 
fent aware of any country bordering.on the feas left open to 
us in which they are ufed. ‘The nation dragged away and 


"plucked is the Jewith nation in a ftate of oppreffion, whofe 


land rivers, by a metaphor for deftructive armies, have {poiled. 


- The banner upon the mountains.is the banner of the crofs, to 


be lifted up, in the latter ages, more confpicuoufly than ever 
before; the judgement of God on the earth, figured by a ftorm, 
will deitroy the wicked, whofe carcafes will be left to the 
beafts and the birds; and then the Jews will be carried back 
to their country as a prefent to Jehovah of hofts. Hence this 
prophecy remains among thofe which are to be made clear by 
their final accompli fhment. 

To us, however, this interpretation appears forced and un- 
natural. We cannot fee the Jews in the defcription of the 

eople to whom meflengers were to be fent ; nor does it cor- 

refpond with the ufual language of the prophet on his own 
nation. A great defolation is evidently pointed out; but we 
fee no reafon for referring it to future times. From the ap- 
propriate term alfo of bulruth veffels, it may feem that the 
prophet was {peaking of fome nation then exifting. We are 
therefore inclined to look for the accomplifhment of this pro- 
phecy nearer to the times in which: it was {poken; and, though 
there is much obfcurity in fome parts of it, the application to 
the deftruétion of Sennacherib’s army, and the intereft taken 
in it by the Cufhites and the other nations under the reign of 
Tirhakah or Tearko in the fouth of Arabia and to the fouth 
of Egypt, give to the whole fuch an illuftration as we can 
{carcely refift. 

That this may more clearly appear, we will take the de- 
{cription of the land of Cush from our author, 


‘ The land of Cufh in Holy Writ (commonly, but by miftake, 
rendered Ethiopia) is properly that diftri€ of Arabia, where the fons 
of Cufh firft fettled. But, as this race multiplied exceedingly, and 
{pread, not only into other parts of Arabia, but eaftward, round the 
head of the Perfian Gulph, to the confines of Sifiana; and weft- 
ward, acrofs the Arabian Gulph, into the region fince called. Abyf- 
finia, which extended along the coaft from Ptolemiis to Arfinée, and 
inland to the very fources of the Nile; the land of Cufth is often 
taken more largely for a great tract of country, not only compres 
hending the whole of Arabia Felix, but having for its eaftern boun- 
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dary the branch of the Tigris, below the town of Afia, and for its 
weftern boundary the-Nile. The rivers of Cufh, in this place, 
may be eitper the Euphrates and the Tigris, on the eaft; or the 
Nile, the Aftaboras, and the Aftapus, on the weft. But which of 
thefe are meant, it muft be left for time to thew.’ P. 93. 


The phrafe, * fpreading wide the fhadow of thy wings’ 
feems to be juftly applied to the dominion of ‘Tirhakah, whofe 
wings were his Afiatic and African territories. Meffengers 
fent to his people from Judea would naturally go in bulruth 
veffels on the Nile, or in crofiag the Red Sea from the Afiatic 
to the African Cuthites. The land fpoiled or inundated by the 
rivers may be taken for Abyflinia and the country beyond it. 
The Cuthites on both fides of the Red Sea were a formidable 
people, and the words tranflated dragged away and plucked 
may probably refer to fome charaéteriftics of that nation, with 
which we are at prefent unacquainted. Againft this people 
Sennacherib was direting the torce of his army ; but he was 
{topped in his career by that dreadful judgement which in one 
place is defcribed by the figure of an angel paffing through and 
deftroying 180,000 men, and here under the figure of a vine- 
dreffer going through the rows and pruning the luxuriant 
branches. ‘The confequence of this deftruction was exulta- 
tion on the part of Tirhakah, who with his people fent pre- 
fents to Mount Sion. Thus, according to this interpretation, 
the prophecy was fulfilled yery foon after it was delivered ; 
and the deftruction of Sennacherib’s army was an event of 
fuch importance, and the prefents from fo diftant a people as 
the Cuthites of Africa were fo. glorious to the name of Jeho- 
vah, that we do not feem to wander far if we think that they 
very nearly explain the whole of the prophecy. 

Though we cannot agree with our author in the general 
explanation of the prophecy, we certainly approve his exclu- 
fion of France, or ‘ the accurfed {pawn of Jacobins {warming 
out of her own bowels,’ according to his elegant mode of ex- 
preflion, from any concern in it. But we cannot fee any clue 
to the poffeffion of the Holy Land by an ¢ apoftate faction,’ or 
to * the feeming profperity of the atheiftical confederacy ;’ 
which are ideas derived rather from the warmth of the writer’s 
fancy on the prefent ftate of things, than from a cool applica- 
tion of his mental powers to the times in which Ifaiah pro- 
phefied. We agree with him in not ‘ difcerning any imme- 
diate figns of the fall of antichrift ;’ and, though we cannot 
trace with him ‘ the pedigree of French philofophy, Jacobinifm, 

_and Bavarian illumination, up to the firft herefies,’ we are in- 
clined to look for a clearer interpretation of the Apocalypfe in 
the further developement of the rifing powers of infidelity. We 
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alfo concur with him in thinking ¢ that the judgement wilf 
begin or fall with the greateft feverity in that part of the church 
which moft needs purgation ;’ or rather we believe that this 
purgation has begun in that difgraceful part of it which ts de- 
lineated in Holy Writ by fuch epithets as it peculiarly dés 
ferves. 

The political part of the work we leave’ to its own merits; 


but the followjng paragraph may ciaim fome remarks. 


‘I fee, therefore, nothing in the {ubverfion of the antient mone 
archy of France, but what is caufe of alarm to every government 
upon earth: nothing, ia the fubverfion of the Gallican church, but 
what is caufe of alarm to every church in Chriftendom : nothing 
in the fufferings of the aged pope, which can be caufe of exultation 
and joy, in the heart of any Chriftian: nothing in the indignities 
and infults, which have been put upon him by low-born mifcreants, 
a difgrace to the reformed religion, which they profefs, but what ‘ 
fhould excite horror and indignation.’ P. 107. 


It is not the fuffering of an individual which can be the caufe 
of joy and exultation; but at the deftruction of his ufurped 
power we are taught to rejoice. We advife this writer to 
take up again the book of Revelations, and read the denun- 
ciations againit papal Rome: we exhort him to reflect on the 
fufferings of proteftants from that power and its manifold de- 
lufions. The fubverfion of the Gallican church is, like that 
former fubverfion of the churches in Africa, a call on every 
church to,examine itfelf whether it is in the true faith and pu- 
rity of difcipline ; but the deftruétion of any branch of the 
papal power.is no caufe of alarm to thofe who hold the truth 
in fincerity. We therefore reprobate every fpecies of concern 
for the downfall of any part of popery; and, though we differ 
from this writer in feeing in all thefe things caufe of triumph 
to the refornied churches, we agree with him that ¢ fuch fym- 
ptoms of judgement are now gone abroad as fhould awaken all 
to repentance, left all who repent not fhould likewife perifh.’ 
But we haften to difmifs a work in which fo much heteroge- 
neous matter is mingled with the general fubjeét ; and we la- 
ment that critical difquifitions on an ancient prophet fhould 
be embittered by the politics of modern times. 





4 View.of the Caufes and Confequences of Englifh Wars, from 
the Invafion of this Couniry by Fulius Cajar to the prefent 
Lime, By Anthony Robinfon. 8vo. 4s. Boards. Johne 
fon. . 1798. . 


' WHENCE come wars and fightings among you? fays 
the apoftle ; and his anfwer appears to be juft and proper, and 
is amply confirmed by’the hiftory of every country. They 
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come from the lufts and paffions of men; and it is certainly a 
meritorious employment to exemplify this truth in the hiftory 
of the wars of any nation, fhow in what manner they pro- 
‘ceeded from different paffions, and point out the failure of the 
means employed te gratify thofe appetites. But.our author 
does not view this fubje& merely in the apoftolical light: he 
evidently wifhes to impute the whole blame to princes, priefts, 
and nobles, though he himfelf brings a proof that the people 
were at one time urgent for war, and were repreffed only by. 

the prudence or (as fome hiftorians choofe to call it) the-timi- 
dity of the fovereign. The fact is, that, where-ever power is, 
the lufts and paffions will operate, and, if they are not re- 
ftrained within due bounds by prudence and difcretion, the 


poffeffors of power will endeavour to gratify their lufts by an. | 


appeal to the fword; that is, by the fame principle which in- 
fluences the robber on the highway. Hence at one time wars 
will be found to originate in the infatiable ambition of goo 
prince; at another time in the vindiétive {pirit of a prieft ; 

a third, in the envious or refentful difpofitions of the ceo ng : 
at a fourth, in the madnefs of the people. While Rome was 
under a republican government, it was in a ftate of almoft 
perpetual warfare ; ; and the empire of China, the moft peace- 
able in the world, is monarchical; yet we are not thence to 
conclude, that the rulers of republics are the moft addicted to 
war, and monarchs the nmioft attached to peace. Upon the 
whole, we cannot agree with our author in his conclufion, 
which we will give in his own words. 


‘ This review of the caufes and confequences of Englifh wars 
has fhewn us that war has generally been made by the overbearing 
power of a few individuals in the ftate, for their own advantage, in 
contempt of the general intereft ; that-it is one of the moft dreadful 
fcourges of the human race; and that we can only hope in future 
to be preferved from its ravages by thofe who are properly .the peo- 
ple, the active population of the ifland, obtaining their due impart- 
ance and weight in the national councils, We know of no other 
means of accomplifhing this, but a fair reprefentation of the people 
in parliament; and he who forwards this reform, without confufion 
or blood, is entitled, we believe, to a place, in the public eftima- 
tion, amongft the greateft benefactors of his fpecies.’ Pr. 241, 


If we fuppofe that the people had poffeffed what is here 
called their due importance and weight in the national coun- 
cils, does it follow that luft or paffion would never have mis- 
guided them? If this fhould be afferted, we muft afcribe to 
man a greater degree of wifdom than is confiltent with the 
general account of him from the creation. 

If we differ from Mr. Robinfon in his conclufion, there are 
many paffages in Kis work, tending to undervalue the Chnf- 
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tian religion, in which he muft {till lefs expe& our concure 
rence. 


* That the blood which was fhed in England in this century 
fhould be fhed by Chriftian princes and nobles muft ever be re- 
garded with aftonifhment, and goes far to warrant one of thefe con. 
clufions; either that Chriftianity is ‘a religion which cannot influ- 
ence, and confequently which is not calculated for mankind; ot 
that men at this time were ignorant of its moft obvious and fimple . 
principles. And of what benefit can that religion be to mankind, 
of the moft fimple principles of which they may, with the book in 
their hand, be for ages ignorant ?? Pp. 102. ' 


We would recommend to our author, in anfwer to this fri- 
volous objection, the perufal of our Saviour’s beautiful parable 
of the feed thrown on different foils. If, in the fifteegth cen~ 
tury, the foil was bad, he muft not expect the feed to produce 
a hundred fold; and, if he fhould fay that Chriftianity has had 
no influence on the manners of men, he will advance an affer- 
tion which the flighteft attention to the ftate of mankind under 
the influence of paganifm 1s fufficient to contradict, 

We may obferve that his great object is in fome meafure 
overthrown by himfelf; and this will be feen on a comparifon 


of the following extracts. 


‘ The inhabitants of two countries, indeed, can rarely, if ever, 
have fuch a contrariety of interefts as to induce them to make war . 
upon each other. 

¢ The true caufe of war has ever been the exiftence of a dignified 
clafs, who, difpofing of their inferiors as of their horfes and hounds, 
have purfued their game into other countries for their own exclus 
five advantage, and have made:the wretched people, whofe igno- 
rance, rendered them willing dupes, fubfervient to their purpofes of 
plunder and ambition. : 

‘ The nobles, to complete the delufion, and to fecure the fervices 
of the devoted herd, have called the priefthood to their aid, who 
have induced the fervant to obey his mafter when no earthly con- 
fideration was fufficiently powerful, by promifing him the favour, 
or threatening him with the vengeance, of the king of heaven. 
What led the fubjeéts of Philip to battle and to death? Had they 
any intereft in the wars he profecuted? Beafts of the field, they 
obeyed the commands of their tyrant, becaufe they were taught that 
they were the will of God!!!’ p. 129, 


We foon after meet with the following paffage. 


¢ The Englith no fooner heard that the elector Frederic had en- 
aged to deferid the proteftant religion, than they were animated by 
the moft lively enthufiafm, and panted with ardour to join the armies 
of the true faith. The peaceful king was alarmed by the zeal of 
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his fubjeéts; he hated war, and would have endeavoured to check 
the ambition of his fon-in-law, if he had known his intention before 
he accepted a crown of ftrife.’. P. 130, 


_ Thus the fubjects are at one time the prey of their fuperiors, . 
and, at another time, are with difficulty repreffed by their {fu- 
periors from war and blooufhed. 

The general affertions made in this work are, in other re- 
{pects, Fable to cenfure. 


* The hiftory of England, we fear, we may add, the hiftory, of 
the world, exhibits no proof that morality was ever confulted in the 
notions of right ‘which have guided the condué of princes ;' for to 
them the power to accomplifh any purpofe has ever been the war- 
rant and authority to act. 

‘ He who is acquainted with the annals of mankind will pay 
little refpeét to the laws of nations, which have ever been diétated 
by tyrants, and varied according to their pleafure; but will re- 
fpeét, and will only refpeét, the laws and dictates of humanity. 
How mankind fhall be governed in future, it is impoffible to 
fay ; but that they have hitherto’been governed by force cannot be 
denied. , 

‘ Mofcular ftrength has indeed been fubdued by the energies of 
thind ; but the advantage to man has only been, that the cun- 
ning of a pick-pocket has fucceeded to the ftrength of a ruffian.’ 


. Pe 79. 


No one can deny that James the firft had power; yet this 
wer, it feems, was not fufficient to involve him in’ war ; and 


it cannot be allowed that princes have been deftitute of the 


feelings of morality and humanity. We, indeed, with to fee 
them and their advifers influenced by one juft fentiment which 
we with pleafure extract from this work. 


‘ He who purfues the path of fuccefsful ambition, impoverifhes 
his fubjeéts for a good they can never fhare ; and he who fails in 


_ his attempts at greatnefs, covers himfelf with fhame, and opprefles 


his people that they may partake of his reproach.’ P. 70. 


We alfo with that the general tenor of the work had cor- 
refponded with the preceding paflage ; but the writer feems to 
be too ftrongly biaffed by his jealous fears of priefts and ‘no- 
bles; and we advife him to new-model his. work on the gene- 


Yal and true principles of ‘the apoftles, by which he will im- 
prove himfelf and his readers, 


‘. 


, Crit. Rev. Vout. XXVI. Auguft, 1799. 2 H 
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"A Philofaphical and Critical Hiftory of the Fine Arti; Painting, 


Sculpture, and Architecture; with occafional Obfervations 
on the Progre/s of Engraving, in it’s feveral Branches, dea’ 
duced from the earlie/? Records, through eveiy Country in 
which thofe Arts have been cherifhed, to their prefent Efta- - 
blifument in Great-Britain, under the Aufpices of his Majefty : 
King George III. By the Rev. Robert Anthony Bromley, B. D: 
Vol. IT *. 4to. 11. 1s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 


“THIS volume contains a ftatement of the progrefs of the 
arts in Etruria ;-in ancient Rome, under three heads—Roman 
{culpture and painting, patronage, and architecture ; and in the 
eaftern empire, under the heads of {culpture, painting, and ar- 
chite€ture : a furvey of that mode of building which is deno- 
minated the Gothic is followed by four chapters, prefenting 
details on the revival of the arts in Italyand particular acs 
counts of the Florentine and Roman artifts, continued to mo- 
dern times. P. 

We thall extract fome fpecimens, that the reader may judge 
for himfelf of Mr. Bromley’s ftyle,and manner.” ‘The firft 
fhall be from the beginning of his,account of Gothic archi« 
tecture, 


‘ To obtain a proper apprehenfio of Gothic architeéture, it is 
neceflary to underftand the extent in which the word “ Gothic” is 
used on that fubjeét. Every man, who finds that term einployed, . 
is apt to conclude that whatever relations it may have befides, it. 
was meant to defcribe fome manner of building purfued by the 
Goths. Whether that application was really intended, or might 
properly be made, or whether the Goths had in faét any peculiar 
manner of building, which might deferve to be difcriminated, will 
more fully appear in the fequel of this difcuffion. It is fufficient 
forthe prefent to obferve, that the term Gothic” had it’s origin 
among the Italians, and was more immediately intended by them to 
exprefs thofe ruder ftyles of building, which fiieceeded to. the Gre- 
cian and Roman forms in their purer days. That rudenefs grow 
ing up in other branches of the arts during the déclining periods of 
the Roman empire was equally characterized by the name of “Go- 
thic.” And perhaps there was no term, which might fo naturally 
have beef felected by the Italians for the general character of that 
rudenefs, as one that had-relation to a’ people agaiuft whom they 
never ceafed t inveigh for their long and extenfive triumphs over 
all the exemplifications of tafte which had been left in ancient 
Rome. | vt 


‘ In the progrefs of thofe ruder ftyles of architecture we‘fhall do. 





‘* See our Vilth Vol. New Arr, p. 377. 
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tight if we look to two different epochs. . The firft preferved fome 
vifible marks of relation to Greek and Roman pringiples, alihough 
it corrupted them. In the latter an entire departure from thofe 
principles took place, by a fyftem which rofe on principles of it’s 
own. The former has been commonly marked, at leaft by us, and 
fome others in this part of Europe, by the name of “ Saxon,” and 
has been fometimes called the “ old Gothic.” The latter, or the 
“ modern Gothic,” is. peculiar to fome other people or fet of ar- 
chiteéts, and has been given fometimes to the Goths, at other times 
to the Saracens, and again to others both in the eaft and in the’ 
well.’ P. 233. 


In anfwer to the queftion, whether the ancient Goths efta- 
blifed any peculiar ftyle of building in Italy ? Mr. Bromley 
obferves, that , 


‘ This queftion may be anfwered- by proofs which ftill fubfift in 
a greater or lefs degree. For after the Goths had become Chrif- 
tians, which firft took place in the eaft under Arcadius near one 
hundred years before Theodoric’s eftablifhment in the weft, and 
‘efpecially after that Hourithing eftablifament had been gained, they 
haftened like all other Chriftians to build churches, and like all 
other people fettled under a monarchy they erected palaces for their 
fovereign. As Ravenna was the refidence of thofe fovereigns, we 
fhall naturally look for what proofs are afforded of thofe edifices in 
that quarter, fome of which are ftill left to our obfervation. The 
rotondo of St. Mary, built near Ravenna in the year 530 by Ama- 
_  lafonta the daughter of Theodoric, as the fepulchre of her father, is 

' fill confiderably exifting. That prince himfelf had erected palaces 
in that city, in Pavia, and Modena. There were alfo other churches 
ere€ted in that period both at Ravenna and Rimini. Before that 
period, and very near a century before it, i, e. in the year 438, the 
church of St. John was built in the former of thofe cities by the 
emprefs Placidia ; and in a fubfequent period the churci: of St. Vital 

‘rofe up there in the time of Totila about the year 547. 

* What was done by the Goths in that part of Italy was followed 
in the fame fpirit by the Lombards, a German race, and bearing 
fome of the Gothic blood in their veins, who fucceeded to the fove- 
Feignty of that country in the fame century which had feen the 
lofs of Theodoric, the extinétion of his family, and the total diflo- 
lution of Gothic power. The Lombard princes made Pavia the 
feat of their government; and there, or in other parts of the dutchy 
of Milan, and it’s adjoining fituations, they and their queens e ected 
Monafteries and churches. Theodolinda, the queen and widow of 
Autharic, the third prince of. that nation, went with fpirit into. the 
Meafure of art which was. before her; fle built the church of Sr. 
John Baptift at Monza abgut the begianing of the feventh century, 
and there fhe caufed to be painted the hiftory of the Lombard, 
with whom fhe was conneéted by origin as well as by martiag:, 
2H 
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being a princefs of Bavaria. Her daughter Gundiperga built ano-+ 
ther church at Pavia, Luitprand, later in time, whofe reign began 
in the year 712, and ended in 743, founded in'that city the church 
of St. Peter, befides other churches and monafteries elfewhere. And 


Defiderius, the laft of thofe Lombard fovereigns, built the church - 


of St. Vincent in the city of Milan, that of St. Peter Olivate in the 
fame dutchy, and that of St. Julia at Brefcia in the adjoining ftate 
of Venice. Many of thofe edifices are abiding, at leaft in very con- 
fiderable veltiges, to fhew the manner of architecture purfued by 
the Goths ahd Lombards. 

¢ Vafari, recounting all thofe edifices in the preface to his lives, 
gives them as proofs of the Tedefchi ftyle ; of that ftyle or manner, 
into which the Roman architecture began to fall with the decline 
of the empire. ‘There is hardly any need to fuppofe that thofe were 
the works of Roman hands, or of any hands but the Goths or Lom. 
bards. The firft, who were alfo the more ancient, were able 


enough, or they had feen enough of that manner, to execute it for — 


themfelves. Having made incurfions into the weft fo early as the 
reign of Decius, whom they deftroyed; having been ufed by Ga- 
Jerius and Conftantine as auxiliaries in the eaft; and having ob- 
tained in the days of Valens a fettlement in Thrace, the Roman 


manner of arehitecture in it’s later days muft have been quite fa- 


miliar to their obfervation. 

‘And in thofe ftructures every feature marks it’s defcent from 
the Roman manner, while there is no one trace of what we undere 
ftand by the name of Gothic in them all. The ftrength we dif- 
cover is huge and -maffy ; it was an emulation of that ftrength which 
had been exhibited by the ancients with more elegance; and it was 
the beft emulation by which a declining tafte could follow them; 
it was therefore without difguife, and without drefs, The arches 


. are circular; and if fometimes we find the openings fquare by 


means of a {tone frame covered flat at the top, that only fhews the 
declining hand which had ftruck out a new way of working upon 
Roman models, and which now and then chofe in that way to 
fhorten the openings which were formed circular above; but thofe 
arches are never pointed. The mouldings are always. horizontal, 
and in no inftance perpendicular. An entablature is not wanting ; 





but it is fuch as better fuits the coarfe and heavy flyle of the ftruc- ~ 


ture than any Roman work of purer days. 


‘6 Ft will be fufficient if we lodk with a-clofer obfervation on one © — 
of thofe buildings by the Goths, 1 mean the fepulchre of Theodoric. — , § 


In that ftruéture there are fome peculiar circumftances, which de- 
cidedly affociate it’s defign with what had been praétifed in Greece 
or Rome. That fepulchre is round, as thofe of the ancients gene- 


rally were: we have fome remains of Roman maufolea ftill exifting, * 


and all of them round. The roof is finifhed as a low cupola ; and 


all the cupolas of the ancients were low, as we have already had — 


occafion taremark. A paffage was given behind the parapet round 
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the cupola, the idea of which was furnifhed by many other ancient 
examples befides the Mole of Adrian. But in the contrivance of 
that paflage, and in the means of getting out upon the roof, a very 
material difference occurs here from what had been done in any of 
the ancient maufolea, not much to the advantage of that of Theo- 


Moric, at leaft in point of tafte and elegance. The accefs to the roof 


and round it was given through a kind of trap-door in the fide of 
{quare erections which rife at regular diftances on the upright wall, 

much Jigher than the parapet, and towards the centre of the cupola 
a little higher than that part of it againft which they abut; and 
thofe erections appear to have ferved for the double purpofe of give 
ing a paflage through them round the roof, and of becoming fo 


many buttreffes to the weight Of the ftone roof, which thipped upon. 
each of them in the manner of a doveetail, and fell fo much lighter 


on the upright wall in proportion as it’s preflure was fuftained by 


_ thofe feveral ere€tions. Moreover, that cupola is formed of one 
only ftone, thirty-eight feet in diameter, and originally twelve feet - 


thick, but fcooped out underneath anf{werably to it’s convexity 
above, fo as to-be now about four feet thick throughout; We are 


not certain that any fuch piece of workmanfhip as that was ever. 
found in ancient Greece. When Byzas of Naxos was immortalized 


by an infcription for having invented a roof of marble about five 
hundred and eighty years before the Chriftian era; and when An- 
dronicus Cyrrheftes afterwards raifed a roof of marble wrought in 
the form of tiles on his.o¢tagonal tower of the winds, we have no 
reafon to believe that the covering was made of one folid block ; 

neither in Egypt, where we read of immenfe buildings covered with 
ftone immentfely ponderous, are we fure that one only block was 
employed. It is not. therefore improbable, that while the Goths 
derived from the ancients the firft thought of that ‘roof, very few 
éxamples; if any, equal to what was accomplifhed by them in that 

fepulchre were left to be ttudied in the ancient world. * The churct 

of St. Sophia at Conftantinople was,covered with flabs of marble ; 3 


-but that coujd have furnifhed no idea to the fepulchre of Theodoric, 


becaufe. it was not begun by Juftinian when that feyipate was 
finithed, : 

Qn the whole, we find in thofe ftru€ures the bolder features of 
that Tedefchi or German manner, as Vafari calls it, which onl 


became plainer and coarfer with a further progreffion of time. And . 


thofe features fhew, that the Goths who were the founders of thofe 
Atrutures, and: the Lombards alfo, had no ideas of ftriking out a 
manner of building totally new, and independent of all previous 
models, If in thofe ftruStures there appear any ornaments which 
May be thought capricious, yet they will be found on examination 
to.be rather rude and degenerated than new ; they afe rather accj- 

_conneéted.with-detail ; and they either bear no affinity 

t more modern change of ftyle which has been given tot 
Gat ths, or one fo yery remote that Chriftian builders, acting Under 
2H 3 
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that change, may have adopted fome of them, without the Goths 
having had any thing to do with the change in which they are fo 
adopted.’ Pp. 239. , 


After mentioning the Greek artifts, employed in Italy in the 
middle ages, where painting in particular was never enurely 
loft *, our author thus proceeds. : 


‘ Tufcany began that honourable career. . She had been to ori- 
ginal Rome what Egypt was to Greece in the ancient arts., And 
in their modern revival fhe became again to the ftates around her 
what Sicyon was at firft to the ftates of Greece, their leader to the 
works of tafte. Edad 

‘ Before the middle of the thirteenth century, Nicholas Pifan, — 
Cimabue, and Andrew Tafi, made their appéarance in Tufcany; 
the firft in architecture and {culpture ; the fecond in painting, but 
not exclufively of architecture ; and the laft in mofaic: the firft at - 
Pifa, the two latter at Florence. They all came into the world at 
no great diftance of time from each other, Nicholas and Andrew 
being both older than Cimabue, but the former the oldeft of all. 

* We fhal! firft fpeak of Andrew Tafi, that we may not be in. 
terrupted in the thread of detail, which is Jefs dependent on him 
than on the others. His paffion for mofaic carried him to Venice, 
where Apollonius and other Greeks were employed in that way, 
The connexion he there’ formed with that artift, whom he carried 
from thence to Florence, gave him the opportunity of being im- 
proved in the art of enamelling, and of making durable plafters, 
He mav therefore be confidered as the firft Florentine, and indeed 
the firft Italian, who was thoroughly inftruéed in that art, although 
when his works came to be compared with thofe of Giotto after him, 
then it appeared how much they wanted to be improved. a 
— * Nicholas Pifan had been brought up under fome of thofe — 
Greeks who had been employed in his country. From fome na- 
tural impulfes of genius he feemed not to be weil fatisfied with their 
tafte. He betook himfelf to thofe ancient bafs-reliefs, which the 
Pifans had brought from Greece, He. ftudied them attentively. 
Although the greater part was feen in fragments, yet fome were en- 
tire. By their help he found himfelf poffeffed of new ideas ;: from 
them he gathered fuch new inftruétion in defign as caufed him to 
dare a little, and to forfake with fome freedom the rudenefs which. 
had been practifed beforé him. | He ventured to break from ‘it: he 
fhewed-by his fubfequent works, and, particularly in his fculptures _ 
over one’of the gates of St. Martin’s church at Lucca, as alfo in 
other’ fculptures at Naples, that he had derived advantages from 
thofe ftudies, And the examples he gave of advancement beyond 
‘thofe who had gone before him created a new emulation in others, 
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which proved to be equally ferviceable to painting. by fuggefting 
the means from whence it’s advantages were to be drawn, In him 
was laid the foundation of a revived architeéture and fculpture, 
which was carried on with encreafing character by_his fon John, 
whole diiciples Ayoftino and Agnolo of Sienna brought up thofe 
ingenious men that firlt figured at Florence in the elegant art of 
carving gold and filver, 

* While Nicholas and his‘ fon John were fo engaged, Cimabue 
came forward, impelled by a great defire to be a painter. He had 
been put under the tuition of thofe Greeks, who came to Florence 
to paint ia the chapel of the Gondi-family. But the emulafion de 
rived from Nicholas Pifan had reached him. He wifhed to get rid 
of that rudenefs which appeared in all the works of the modern 
Greeks, and he made fome progrefs towards his wifhes. The age 
conceived that. he had made a great ones for no greater furprize 


and joy couid have been produced by any avork of the pencil in 


any period than that which was felt at the fight of the Virgin Mary, 
his firft piGure, when it was finifhed for the church of St, Maria 


‘Novella. _ They carried it in proceffional pomp, with the found of 


trumpets, to the place appointed to receive it, and the day was ce- 


- lebrated by a pyblic feaft.. Strange as thofe effects may appear to 


us; the people were right ; for they could only judge of the works 


of tafte through that medium of it to which their eyes had been 


dccuftomed ; and by that medium they faw charms in the picture 


* of Cimabue, although it rofe ia faét but few degrees beyond’ the 


radenefs which he was fo anxious to furpafs. But thofe few de- 


: "Oba were marvelleus in thofe days, when we confider the real 
t 


e of the arts before him. Vafari, who had beheld fome of his 
works two hundred years after they were executed, could not but 
wonder how he came to fee his way through fo much obfcurity of 
art to the progrefs he had made. It is no juft criterion of that pro- 


' grefs, although the contrivance was certainly a poor one, that in the 
cloifter of St. Francis at Pifa he embraced the mode of giving ex- 
preffion to Chrift on the crofs by making angels to carry certain 


words fram him, to the ear of his mother and of St. John. Ex- 
preffion wag a difficult thing, which Cimabue had never feen, and 
which of courfe he was not able to attempt. It was fufficient, if 
in his defigus he could ftrike out a freer and more eafy manner than 
thofe who had taught him ; if his figures were difpofed with more 
propriety and judgment ; "if in his draperies he could relinquifh the 
hard and rigid lines which had been. eftablithed by long pratice for 


‘want of care or zeal todo better; and if in his colouring he was 


able to give his carnations more nature, and in the whole of it to. 


* get rid of that flat and meagre manner to which the pencil had been 
_long condemned. Thefe were great advances, let him have gone : 


ever fo fhort a way in each, and although we allow him, as we muft, 


- to have retained a confiderable imitation of thofe from whom he 


had learned his art. And of thofe advances he left fatisfattory 
2H4 
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teftimonies in the church of St. Maria Novella, and in the abbey 
of the Trinity, at Florence; in the hofpital of the Portellana.there : 
and perhaps, above all, at Afcefi in Umbria, where his emulation 
was ot more marked by his abandoning the Greeks with whom 
he chad been joined, than in the numerous and enlarged fubjeéts of 
facred hiftory which he had the courage to undertake. 

‘ We fhall readily fuppofe that the advances made by him, few. 
and limited as they Were, pointed out to thofe who followed him a 
greater proficiency than he himfelf attained. And fo it proved, 
Fori in Giotto he raifed a pupil, who not only furpaffed his mafter 
in whatever had given him an advantage over others, but feemed 
to have gathered to himfelf with fome improvement whatever had 
been the progrets of art before him in it’s general branches. It was 
indeed the general emulation of artifts in thofe.times to be painters, 
{culptors, and architeéts at once. And thus Giotto fhewed that he 
had not fuffered the architecture or fculpture of Nichdlas Pifan or 
of Arnolphus Lapo to efcape him, when he founded the tower. of 
St. Mary det fiore at Florence, and when he made thofe models in 
relievo for that tower, which Lorenzo Ghiberti declares that he had 
feen. He alfo fhewed that he had profited by the mofaics of An-' 
drew Tafi, when he executed what is called his fhip at St. Peter’s, 
fo far beyond what Tafi had been able to reach. As a painter we_ 
mutt view him ina variety of ways exceeding what had been done 
before him in the modern world. The expreffion, which had foiled 


the genius of Cimabue, was refpectably achieved by Giotto; info~ 


much that in that circumftance, as well as.in a greater truth of attie 
tude, he was called by his own age thé difciple of nature, and it was 
faid that he was born to give light to the art. 

¢ How anxious he was to fucceed in that expreffion was vifible 
in his firft works, when perhaps he overdid what -he fought to ac- 
complifh, as it has commonly happened in ftriking out of. a beaten 
and dull track of art into a better: fo it feemed in his early picture 


of the Annunciation in the abbey at Florence, where the Virgin . 


Mary fhewed fo much fright that fhe was almoft ready to run away; 
and, again, in the fubjeét of Simeon painted by him in one of the 
chapels of St. Crofs, where.the child being prefented by the Madona 
to the good old man clung faft to it’s mother, through fear of the 
{ftranger. Ample amends, however, were madesfor that excefs in 
the juft affetion exprefied by Simepn himfelf.. As Giotto went on, 
that expreflion became moge.chattifed, as in the thirfty man longing 
to drink of a fountain, in the.upper church of Afcifi ; in the devout: 
fubmiffion of St. Francis tothe fcars, in the lower church of Afcifi,’ 

and in that of St. Francis at Pifa; in many charaéters introducetl: 
into his hiftory of Job, in the Campo Santo at Pifa ; ; in the patience 
of the man who is fifhing with ‘a line, in the mofai¢ at Sty Peter’s;: 
and, perhaps, above all, in“the contraft raifed between the truth, 

Giarplicity, and piety of thei ingocent wife who iss put to her oath, 
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and the diftruft’and anger of the accufing -hufband, defcribed in 2 
cloifter at Rimini. 

‘ In all thofe works it was not merely’the exphiilhon of parti- 
cular feelings, in which Giotto was to be commended, and in which 
he was indeed original: all of them afforded examples of a new 
fuccefs in attitude, of fome invention in the ufe of it, of ‘more live- 
linefs in the heads, of more force in the draperies, with fome eafe 
and foftnefs in their folds; and they alfo gave proofs of an atten~ 
tion to coftume, which was altogether new. In one of his paint. 
ings, which reprefented the death of the Virgin Mary with the 
apoftles about her, in a church at Florence, Michael Angeto at the 
diftance of two centuries ufed to fay that nothing .could be more 
natural -than the compofition of that ftory. To Giotto we owe, 
befides, the firft attempts of another advantage in the art, which, 
however imperfeét under his pencil, laid the foundation of all the 
perfection to which it was afterwards carried, and that is, fore- 
fhortening. . 

* Thofe improvements, rough as they weére in ‘his hands, will 
appear furprizing when we refleé that for many of them he muft 
have been in a great!meafure indebted to himfelf.. And yet that 
he fhould reach them before others will appear natural, when we 
know that he fet out very early in the habit of drawing from the 
life, which we are affured was a novelty to his own age as well as to 
fome others before him. And in his drawing he had acquired that 
decifion and ftrength of hand, which left himno competiton: this 
was evident inthe compleat circle drawn by one {weep of his pencil, 
which told the pope, without any other defign, who was the artift 
that had drawn it. In fhort, we are compelled by faéts to acknow- 
ledge that Giotto opened the door of the art, more than any other 
man, to thofe that followed “him, and that to him may be traced 
many great advantages which afterwards diftinguifhed the pencils 
of others, and in which they have fometimes been confidered as 
Original. Enlarging fo much as he did, though ftill leaving room 
enough for others to enlarge more confiderably after him, the circle 
of his art, he was enabled to raife under his own eye, and ia his 
own Houfe, the firft fchool that was known in modern Italy. And 
we fhall not wonder to find that fchool leading, by the diffuficn of 
it’s inftru€tion, to the eftablithment of the firft regular académy. of 
defign which had been founded fice the days of ancient ee 
ind which was founded in F lorence.” ‘P. 310.” | 


This happened inthe year 1350 ; and Mr, Bromley has 
given a particular account of this academy. 

From thefe extracis it will :appear, that. our author’s Atyle 
js deficient in elegance,and precifion... His arrangement is not 
faulty ; but he wanxs, learning, and hence his materials, are 
defective. . How much, for.’ example, might he have pro- 
siti by. Muratori’s excellent differtatiens on the antiquities 
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pf Italy in the middle, ages! All Mr. Bromlcy’s materials ap- 
pear to be derived from the French and Italian wrjters on the 
fine arts.. Vafari ievehiefly follawed in the laft extra ; but 
how numerqus are the difcoveries.on the fubjeCt fince the 
time of that author! Mr, Bromley thquld have begun with 
a complete knowledge of the bibliography of jus fubject. 

» His perfonal acquaintance with the fine arts we greatly 
doubt; for his obfervations are generally injudicious or fuper- 
ficial.. Du Bos wrote well on the fine arts, without being 
poffeffed of 4 ftatue or a picture; but he had feen much in 
various countries, and wag bleffed with an exquifite tafte, 
Whether Mrs. BromlJev has any pretenfions to the latter.quality 
we alfo doubt ; for what author wha has any clain to tafte 
would deform his book by pretixing to it a long and bitter al- 
tercation with Mr. Fufeli and Mr. Copley ? Jd populus curat 
feilices.! Let not Mr. Bromley imagine that the niche given 
‘tous, in this ftrange temple of ipleen, cay influence, our 
judgemens. On the contrary, had we found this volume fu- 
perior in executign tq the former, we would cheerfully have 
paid our tribute of applaufe. The momentary attacks of any 
writer thall never induce us to forget the eternal laws of can- 
dour, or the refpect which we owe to the public, tg literature, - 


and to ourfelves. 
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The Vidtim of Prejudice. By Mary Hays, Author of the Me- 
moirs of Emma Courtney, 2 Vols. 12m0. 6s. Boards. 


Johnfon. 1799. 


CRITICISM is the mentor of genius ; and, though vigi- 
Jant in correting the errors of its pupil, it never fails to be- 
hold with delight and approbation thofe effufions which, jn 
the language of the moralifl, tend ‘ to give ardour to virtue, 
and confidence to truth.” We with that we could ‘juftly be- 
ftow this eulogium on the production before us. It is the off; 
{pring of talents much above mediocrity ; but we do not heti- 
tate to pronounce that they are employed in a manner highly 


dangerous to the peace and welfare of focicty. Wedo not . 


make this ferious charge without deliberation. ‘An author col- 
Jeéts a feries of fevere and unmerited misfortunes ; and, ynder 
the form of a novel, reprefents them as originating from opi- 
pions and habits commonly adopted in the world from a fenfe 
"of their utility and decorum: whether fuch a work be an 

Abortion of ‘improbabilities iffuing from the frigid brain of a 
‘paradoxical fophift, or whether it poflefs the fafcimating power 
‘of exciting the feelings to fympathy, the mifchief is equally 

reat. The fuperficial head and the fufceptible heart are 
étifounded and led aftray: fociety is-contemplated with dif- 


‘ 
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- guft, as a ftate of artificial depravity ; and the falutary inftitu- 


tions of human intercourfe are defpifed and yiolated by that 
rifing generation, from Which they ought to receive the pra- 
foundeft reverence and the moft ardent {upport! 

We are unwilling to pronounce fo feveré a cenfure with- 
out fome qualification. It is not the ability or the Nem of 


‘Mifs Hays that we difpute: it is the accuracy of her jijgement. 


The Vidtim of Prejudice is a tale of contiderable intere\; it has 
many paffages which, for warmth and vigour of pathos and 
compofition, are fcarcely inferior to the effufions of Rouf- 
feau ; but it alfo exhibits that fplenetic jrritability which, by 
diftorting decorum into prejudice, and cuftom into tyranny, 
tends to excite aud to nourith the contagious and confuming 
fever of perverted fenfibility. 

The ftory of Mary, an unhappy proftitute, condemned to 
faffer death for affifting in a murder—a ftory which {s trans- 
mitted by her in a letter to a worthy clergyman who once 
fought her hand—powerfully appeals to the heart. We thail 
quote its conclyfion as a {fpecimen of the pathetic fophbiftry 
which we have cenfured., | MKD" 


¢ Lowly. and tranquil, J await my deftiny; but feel, in the mo- 


~ ment that life is cut fhort, difpofitions fpringing and powers expand- 


ing, that, permitted to unfold themfelves, might yet make reparation 
to the fociety I have injured, and on which If have but too well re- 
taliated my wrongs. But it is too late! Law completes the triumph 
of injuftice. The defpotifin of man rendered me weak, his vices 
betrayed me into fhame, a barbarouis policy ftifled returning digaity, 
prejudice robbed me of the means of independence, gratitude en- 
fnared me in the devices of treachery, the contagion of example cor- 
rupted my heart, defpair hardened and brutality rendered - it cruel. 


_A fanguinary policy precludes reformation, defeating the dear- 


bought leffons of experience, and, by @ legal procefs, affluming the 


arm of omnipotence, annihilates the being whom its negligence left 


deftitute, and its inftintions compelled to offend, 


‘ Thou, alfo, it may be, art incapable of diftinétion ; thou, ton, 
probably, haft bartered the ingenuous virtues, the fenfibility of youth, 


for the defpotifm, the arrogance, the voluptuoufnefs of man, ard 


the unfortunate daughter of an abandoned and wretched mother will 
fpread to thee her innocent arms in vain. If, amidft the corrup- 
tion of vaunted civilization, thy heart can yet throb refponfive to 
the voice of nature, and yield to the claims of humanity, {natch 
from deftruétion the child of an illicit commerce, fhelier her infant 
purity from contagion, guard her helplefs youth from a pitilefs 
world, cultivate her reafon, make her feel her nature’s worth, 
ftrengthen her faculties, inure her to fuffer hardhhip, roufe her to 


independence, infpire her with fortitude, with energy, with felf-re- 


fpect, and teach her to contema the tyranny that would impofe 
fetters of fex upon mind ‘Mary.’ Vol. i, Pp. 167. 
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uIs the law to be reprefented as completing the ¢ triumph of 
injuftice’ becaufe it punifhes a murder committed in the up- 
roar of a brothel? Do our municipal inftitutions afford ne 
sedrefs for the feductive or forcible violation of female chafti- 
ty, and has public benevolence provided no afylum for thofe 
Tepentant victims who would with to efcape from vice to vir- 
tue? A reform of manners cannot. be promoted by indifcrimi- 
nate: imputations. on fociety and the laws; and that perfon 
muft be ignorant or uncandid who does not perceive or ac- 
knowledge the many grand and fuccefsful efforts of focial 
fympathy, by which vice is attacked at its fources or ftopped 
jn its career, and by which the miferies flowing from depravi- 
ty areidivefted of their peftilential acrimony. ‘he ¢ tyranny 
that would impofe fetters of fex upon mind’ we do not under- 
ftand, unlefs the remark belong to the phzlo/ophical jargon, in» 
delicately illuftrated in the precepts, and exemplified by the 
practice, of the advocates of the modern rights of woman. 
The refpect due to female talent ufefully employed has on no 
occafion been withholden by the public ; and many are the ins 
ftances in which that reputation is largely claimed, and brile 
liantly enjoyed. ‘The writings of a More, a Barbauld, and a 
Weft, are monuments of well-direted genius, and will be dc» 
fervedly admired when all the impaflioned imitations of Rouf- 
feau and Diderot thall ceafe to be remembered. 

The infant recommended to protection by the unfortunate 
female whofe ftory has been alluded to, is the heroine of the 
prefent tale, and is made to experience a fucceffion of miferies 
more cruel in their nature than, and nearly as ignominious in 
their termination as, thofe of her wretched mother. She is the 
victim not of feduction but of violence ; and though fhe after- 
wards does notweakly yield to vice, but ufes every effort of ho- 
neft induftry, fhe becomes a perfecuted outcaft from fociety, and 
is on the point 6f committing fuicide in a prifon. This cata- 
ftrophe, however, is prevented -by the unexpeted arrival in 
England of two friends of her earlier years, whom fhe had 
generoufly affifted in their diftrefs. We fhall conclude with 
obferving, that if the fad viciffitudes of this tale be founded on 
fact, happily they are of a very uncommon ‘defcription ; but 
that if, on the contrary, they merely be the offspring of the 
novelift’s imagination, the offence is more than a grofs outs 
rage on ptbbdbiticy’ it is harrowing to agony feelings which 
deferve more refpect than to be made the idle {port of unna~ 
tural hftion.” The wanton ufe of flimulants tends to deaden 
the acutenefs of fenfation ; and it may be rey-embered that the 
fhepherd’s boy in the ‘table, who had counterfeited a clamor- 
ous terror of the wolf, was not regarded when the ceftroyér-: 
aétually committed his ravages on the flock.’ © 
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Thoughts on Outline, Sculpture, and the Syftem that guided the 
ancient Artifis in compoling their 1 She and Groupes: ac- 
companied with free Remarks on the Praétice of the Moderns, 
and Liberal Hints, cordially intended for their Advantage. 
Zo which are annexed Twenty-four Defigns of Cleffcal Sub- 

-jgeéis invented on the Principles recommended in the Effay by “ 
George Cumberland. 4to. 18s. ‘Boards. Egerton. ” 







































"THE abilities of the ancients in the fine arts have been fo 
long acknowledged and admired, as to preclude the neceffity , ih 
of renewed commendation. Mr. Cumberland, an: enthufiatt \d | 
as well as an artift, advances in the character of a champion \ 
for anqaly and deals Herculean blows on the profeffors and 
academics for a neglect of thofe rudiments which lead to a ri- 
' valfhip of old times: but Jet him {peak for himfelf. 


* Stimulated by the pureft affection for the fine arts, acquired at 
an age too tender to have noticed the caufe of the impreflion, and 
which has been augmented, by the folace derived from the ‘ecca- 
fional practice of them, I have been frequently inclined to commit 
to writing a few thoughts on that beft rudiment of art, the inefti- * 
mable value of chafte outline ; and to accompany them with fuck 
conje@ures as, in the courfe of my enquiries, have occurred to me 
of the principles on which the Greek and other ancient artifts 
wrought their fineft compofitions. 

. * This inclination arifes from thé difagreeable conviction, which 

experience has afforded me, that in this country, the arts, in general, 

have of late been rather declining from progreflive improvement ; . 
in which they have been accompanied by a like declenfion of judg - 1s 
ment in the public mind, 

© From what caufes this has arifen, it is no difficult tafk to dif- 

cover: the arts have fuffered, as men unhappily fuffer, more from 

injudicious friends than from open enemies. 

‘ They have fuffered from being too much practifed as a trade; 
from the clumfy patronage of traders, upheld by the avarice of their 
profeffors: fomething they have fuffered from the wants of fome 
who profzfs them; and much, indeed, from the jealoufy of others 
who, having obtained poffeflion of the public mind, are induftrious 
to nourifh a vulgar prejudice againft the only models of perfection 
known to us, (1 mean the works of the ancients); but moft of all 
from the Royal Academy, and its injudicious exhibitions, 

- ¢ When I repeat this, Ido not mean to find fault with the infti- 

tytion, which, if properly managed, might be the true protecting 

Minerva, the foul, the fource, the guardian.of the plaftic exercifes. 

» »¢ But will any one fay, this is now the cafe; where almoft the 

‘ only aid afforded the arts are lamps and candles, and for what? to 

feduce the young ftudent from home, for fhort and {tated periods, 

to copy the worft-models of both fexes; to draw from plafters, 
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thfice coloured in oil; that have been firft repaired, as they call it; 
by journeymen caiters; to hear le€tures on the “arts, not always: - 
practically elucidated ; which are never publithed and given away 
as, if at all ufeful, they’ ought to be ; but read ovet onée a year, 
regularly, ina large room, where the vifitors are of courfe compli- 
mented with the firft places, and thofe for whofe ufe thé inftitution 
was tonfefledly intended, hear them in monotonous notes reverbe- 
rated from the barren walls, in hollow and imperfect echoes. 

* Nor let any of the prefent worthy lecturers take offence.at what 
my honeft zeal forces from me; for thofe I have had the pleafure:. 
to know, have hitherto loved the arts too well not to acknowledge 
the juftnefs of thefe remarks. . 

‘ To fee a library once a week without. profiting by its utility; » 
to lofe a morning in acquiring anxious longings after works that can 
only lead an artift aftray ; for fuch are moft of the books of prints 
in ufe, if not accompanied with a proper antidote to their multi- 
farious defeéts ; and thus, when the ftudent thinks he is admiring 
the antique, he often pants to-equal the ftyle of thofe who gave every 
thing a manner of their own, fuch as-Santi Bartoli, &c. for qven 
many of thofe honoured with the title of artifts, are, to this day, i ig- 
norant that there is no ancient work hitherto engraved, that can, im - 
the flighteft degree, be depended on as a guide to'a true knowledge, 
even of the forms they profefs to reprefent, much lefs as “per 
of the nature of fine forms in the general. 

* In this cenfure muft be included thofe expenfi ve works, “the 
greater mufeums, among which, the worft is the Mufeo Clementino, 
and the beft, 2s moft faithful, that of Herculaneum. The capital 
miifeum is full of the groffeft errors and mifreprefentations; and the 
baths. of Titus have not the flighteft refemblance of the elegance of 
the original paintings. Piranefi is as little to be trufted to; and, 
perhaps, the moft faithful thing we have, as to ttyle, is Villamina’s 
Trajan column ; but if the colletion of fine ftudies from the beft 
marbles which have heen for many years leifurely accumulating at 
Rome by Deare, Rabinfon, and Woodford, fhould ever be faith- 
fully pablifhed, although but in outlines, the world will then poffefs 
as ftrong a reflection of the good works of the ancients, as modern 


zeal and abilities are capable of conveying. J 
¢ But the evils produced by that ill-judged contrivance, our ane 


nual exhibition, furpafs all calculation. 
‘ It is a crucifying invention: devifed, I fufpe&, by fome fathion- 
able artift, in order to enable him fecurely to fneer at his contem= 
ovaries; a chilling froft that nips the bud of genius; and, to add 
to its horrors, it has too often incurred the charge of: cpartiality. 
¢ But, however this may be, it muft, in the moft liberal hands, ~ 
do harp. Exhibit, in one room, the great works of all the great 
matters that have ever lived, and there will be only one favourite 
piture; how-then are the hamble ftudents of ‘the arts to furvive 
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amony the tyrants of the trade, with their fierce contrafis, good. 
lights, and double burnifhed ornaments? . 

‘ Were the public tafte, indeed, fufficiently chaftened, to pierce 
with Lynx’s eyes through the chaos of images; with which they are 
annually ‘glutted to fatiety ; the productions of fenfitive genius 
would imbibe the cherithing ray ; but as things are at prefent cons 
duéted, cam the lover of chafte fimplicity, who is feeling his way 
cautioufly up the fteep of fame, hope to find favour among a gene+ 
rous, well-meaning, but, as to the fine arts, ill-informed nation, 
when placed befide thofe who have ftudied to flatter the vices of 
the eye, rather than to captivate the underftanding? 

“ We firft creep and then go,” fays the old adage; and let the 
public only refle&t how long art was forming in Greece, even with 
her good models, before they’ give ear to the flattering tales of the 
interefted. 

¢ Printfellers, and painters too, for an hundred years to come, 
will be continually affaring us, that we are arrived at the pinnacle 

of perfeGtion. It promotes their profits, and fo far, if taken with 
large allowance, it does no harm ; but it does hurt indeed both to 
art, to poetry, and the country’s ideas, when fuch authors, as Shak- 
fpeare, are undertaken to be finally illuftrated, by exhibitions of pic- 

_tures, painted according to the orders, and the ideas, of men; who 
fo far from being able to guide this triumphal chariot of ‘the BritifR 
Apollo, are fcarcely worthy to hold the horfes’ heads: piétures 
painted on the gallop of rivalfhip, the fpur of neceffity, and under 
the lath of power. 

¢ When fuch arrogant engagements fail, it is not alone to be Ia- 

mented that the public are deluded; but confidence is wounded, 
the arts are paralifed, and abufed hope is converted into ill-founded 
fcepticifm : I feel alfo an evil confequence from even the partial 
fuccefs of fuch crude illuftrations ; for, while the duil arrows of our 
- beloved ‘poet’s fturdy commentators fly from the adamantine fhield 
of his exalted ‘genias; many of thefe mifconceived abortions will 
defcend_to pofterity together with his fineft paflages; and, like 
changelings, fuperfede the genuine heirs of his poetic imagination. 

‘If what I here fay may feem harth, I fhall be forry for the ‘pain 
it may any where produce ; but if the effect be falutary, I thall the 
lefs regret it. What better ufe, indeed, can we make. of that free- 
dom of the prefs, which is yet left us, than to feek the good of the 
country, whofe conftitution confers it? What better ufe of life, and 
liberty of thought, than to give our ideas free fcope, whén fincerely 
defirdus of promoting a ftraight direétion in the tender plant of thofe 
arts, which may hereafter adorn and raife the character of the nation. 
to which we belong? By giving way too: much to fweet-feented 
_ Civility, on a tender topic like this, an.author ferves himfelf, but 
injures his readers, if his view really is, 


‘ To pluck the phantom habit, from the foul, 
And feat reflection there.’ P. 1. 
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t This extract, we prefume, will give our readers fome ides 
of our author’s views, tafte, and opinions, which, we may 
obferve; are brought forward with no {mall portion of mode/f 
ae el ‘Let your arguments be hard, and your words 
oft,’. were, if we recollect rightly, the expreflions of one of 
our greateft philofophers: but Mr. Cumberland feems to bea 
difappointed man ; and difappointment feldom expreffes herfelf 
in the gentle language of the dove. He may poffefs tafte ; but 
let him -beware of being a blind enthufiaft. _We approve a 
corre&t outline as much as he does ; but the other perfections 
of the graphic art muft not be {wallowed up by his leviathan, 
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Aa Appeal, Civil and Military, on the Subje of the Englifh Cons 
fiitution. By Fohn Cartwright, Efg. 8vo. 5s. Sold by the 
Author. 1799. 


TF there ever was a moment in the hiftory of this empite pro- 
dutive of more than ordinary intereft, and pregnant with great 
events beyond the calculations of wifdom or the conjectures of en- 
thufiafm, it is furely the prefent ; in which the nation conflicts with 
a power of gigantic force, not for the opening of a river or the pof- 
feffion of a town, not fora right of fithing, of hunting, or of cutting 
wood, which have given occafion to former wars, but for the 
re-fettlement of conftitutions, the formation of national govern- 
ments, and the deftruction of popular principles, through the means 
of a war which by each contending power has been declared to be 4 
bellum internecinum. A moment of fuch rare occurrence in thé 
hiftory of nations is really awful! Never do we recollect any thing 
parallel in the condition of any country,.fince the arts of civilifa- 
tion {fpread their influence amonyft mankind. At fuch a moment 
a wife government fhouid invite the counfel of all its fubjeéts; and 


all good fubjeéts fhould prefent the offering of their wifdom on the 


altar of their country. The author of this work feenis to feel the 
critical fituation of the empire, and fteps forward to offer the belt 
advice which mature years and fome'experience have put into his 
power. We honour the motive; for we believe it to be of no fini- 
fter charaéter ; and we proceed to analyfe ahd to criticife the work. 

The firft part of this performance, which was occafioned by a 
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meeting at Bofton in Lincolnfhire, for petitioning parliament on 


the fituation of public affairs, has been fome time before the pub- 


lic, and confifts, befides matter of perfonal and temporary concernj 
of the affertion of the right’ of Britith fubjeéts to be univerfally 
reprefented in their parliament, founded upon much legal refearch, 
npon many ftrong analogies, and an appeal to the great conftitu- 
tional and political luminaries which have adorned and enlightened 
this favoured country. ‘The fecond and third parts of this work 
are devoted to the eftablifhment of the fame right of reprefentation, 
and to the elucidation of Mr, Cartwright’s favourite plan of arming 
the whole people. ‘Thefe parts abound with proofs of hiftorical and 
legal refearch. Far from founding his pretenfions upon bafelefs 
vifionary theories, the writer is the difciple of the immortal Alfred, 
whom he confiders as the author of the true civil and military 
conftitution of England, and on whofe practical policy he ereéts 
his fcheme of national freedom and ftrength. Our readers fhall 
hear him on this point. : | 


‘ To thofe unrefle&ting and timid perfons who may {till imagine 
a general arming to be dangerous to government, it may be ad- 
vifeable to fay a few words, What, then, more decifive can be 
faid, than that Alfred, when he armed the whole community, 


thought not fo? Nay, by his penetrating mind it was feen, that it. 


is the univerfality of arms, which is the very fecret for giving a go- 
vernment of freedom and law undifturbed tranquillity and refiftlefs 
power. All that is wanting to this effect, is fimplicity of arrange- 
ment, and ftriétnefs of regulation, Nor are we left to mere reafon- 
ing on this queftion ; for there is no hiftorical fa& better eftablifhed 


_ than that in his reign, and owing to the very fyftem of an univerfal 


arming, the authority of law, and the energy of the civil power, 
which comprehend the whole of government, were carried to a 
height of perfeétion never exhibited to the view of mankind in 
any other age or nation. Let any man compare this with what has 
fo often happened in our own times, and he cannot be at a lofs to 
fee to which fyftem, that of an ‘armed inhabitancy, or that of a 
ftanding army, a preference is due. Let him look back to the firft 
eftablifiment of turnpikes,. or to the firft raifing the partial modern 
militia both in England and Scotland; when infurrectionary pro- 
ceedings caufed the effufion of much blood: let him call to mind 


the tundreds of tumults that have difturbed the public tranquillity, | 


particularly in our large towns; let him take a retrofpect of what 
happened in St. George’s-fields; of the infamous conflagrations at 
Birmingham, and of the infernal proceedings in the capital in the 
year. 1780; and then let him afk. himfelf, if any one of thefe events, 
fo alarming and fo calamitous to the people, and fo difgraceful to 
government, could poffibly have taken place, had the fyitem of the 
immortal Alfred «en in ufe and vigour. 3 

-* After the celebrated example of that great king’s reign, it cane 


Crit. Rev. Vor. XXVI_, Auguf, 1790. 21 
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not be faid, this is only fuppofing the arms will be employed in fups 
port of law, in which cafe the irrefiftible power of government is 
admitted : nor.can it with propriety be afked, what would be the 
confequence, if they fhould be turned againft it? I confeis } 
fhould not know how to anfwer fuch a quetftion, better thao by 





afking fuch another. What, then, would be the confequence, if 
the waters of the Thames, the.Severn, and the Humber, and of alk 
our other rivers, were to, turn againft their awn fources, to climb 
the hills from whence by the law of nature they defcend, and te 
pour their ftreams into the country inftead of the ocean ?—-Can any 
One, pretending to reafon, imagine a free people, kaving a legifla- 
ture in which they were fubftantially reprefented, and their coni- 
munity regulated and preferved by a law, emanating, through fuch 
a medium, from themfelves,—can any one, I afk, imagine fuch a 
people, fo circumftanced, capable of uniting the power of their own 
arms, to deftroy their own work, their own profperity, and their 
own happinefs }—Has any fman yet dreamed, the people of the 
American States, becaufe really a free and armed people, are there- 
fore likely to ufe their arms againit their own government ; which, 
fo far from having a ftanding army, have not amongft them a fingle 
profefional foldier? The fuppofition is too abfurd to ftand for a 
moment, 

* Bat no man can look into hiftory without perceiving. that 
wherever mercenary foldiers and ftanding drmies have been intro- 
duced, there the true government of the ftate has invariably been 
fubverted, by thofe who had the command of the armies.’ Pp. 134. 


Taking his ftand on the hallowed ground of freedom, confecrated 
by the labours of Alfred, this writer confiders all innovations, from 
that period of Englith law and liberty, as attacks upon the rights of 


Britith fubje&s, purfued through the lapfe of ages, and ending ia 


the inftitution of flanding armies, and in the adoption of the 


borough fyftem. of reprefentation. Standing armies apd the 


borough fyftem appear to him entirely deftructive of legal liberty, 
and dangerous to national fecurity ; and he oppofes to thefe infli« 
tutions an army of all the citizens, and a parliament chofen by uai- 
verlai fuffrage. 

Without giving an opinion refpecting thefe points, it is a debt 
which we owe to the imperious claims of truth and candour to fay 
that the author does not feem to us to be aétuated by any love of 
anarchy or any views of felf-aggrandifement. This awful and 
alarming moment authorifes the freedom that he has exercifed ; and 
a wife government will profit both by the erroneous and the correé& 
or Speed of its fubjects, when founded upon facts foberly pro- 
pofed, 

As a literary compofition, the work before us may be faid to. 


_ bear a mixed charaéter. It contains a mafs of saluable and im- 
- portant naterials, fome of which are collected from the early an- 
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nals of our country, and fome from the firft legalfand learned au. 


_ thorities in the language. It contains fome paflages animated, and 


even elegant in a high degree; but this is not its general charaéter. 
The general compofition is dry and infipid, without grammatical 
accuracy and without grace or point. Its chief fault, however,, is, 
a want of proper.arrangement. The author has produced a chaos 
of matter, containing, indeed, the pure elements of political {cience; 
but another mind is wanted to throw it into form, and fhow it to 
‘an admiring world, as a fair and perfect whole, which the fpirit of 
Locke would pronounce good, 


Necefity of deftroying the French Republic, proved by Faéts and Ar- 
guments. Tranflated from the French, by the Author. With Ad- 
ditions, 8vo. 15s.6d. Debrett. 1799. 


Notwithftanding the declaration in the title-page, we fufpe& 
that this pamphlet has been feen in no language but the Englifh. 
Why fhould the thoughts of this author be deemed of fuifficient 
importance to be conveyed to the French in their own language ? 
They are not new or profound ; nor are they adorned by a ftyle of 
writing which boafts of any attractive powers, What Mr. Burke 
formerly faid, with all the force of Roman eloquence, concerning 
the incompatibility of the French republic with the other exifting go- 
vernments of Europe, this writer details in coarfe and ihaccurate 
language. If any man fhould wifh to amufe himfelf with this pam- 
phlet, and then to light his pipe with it, we can have no objeétion ; 
and we affure him that thus alone will he be warmed and animated 
by the work. ‘ 


Conftitutional Strifures on particular Pofitions advanced in the 
Speeches of the Right Hou. William Pitt,in the Debates which 
. took place.on the Union between Great Britain and Ireland, on the 
23d and 31fi of Fanuary, 1799. By Willoughby, Earl of Abing- 
den. With an Appendix, and Parliamentary References to his 
Lordhip’s Political Condu& : feledted by the late Fohn Kent, E/3. 


and recommended to the Attention of his eldzf Son, Lord Norreys, 


. 800. 35, Barnes... 1799. 


He has little acquaintance with the writings and condu& of the 
earl of Abingdon, who expeéts to find, in any work from his pen, that 


folidity of judgment and comprehenfion of mind, which embrace a 


wide view ofa great fubject, and happily apply a remedy fo a 
preffing evil. The earl will not allow with Mr. Pitt that parlia- 
ment is omyipotent, and that whatever the Irifh legiflature fhall de- 
cree muff be right. He declarcs that he held the fame language 
during the American war; and he has produced what he deems 


ftrong teftimonies of his patriotifm and his talents. Indeed, were 


hea quack dodtor, he could not be more zealous in the catite of his 
public reputation, or puff himfelf in a manner or in language great- 


“ly diffimilar to that which he ~~ here adopted. The political 
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ftudent, however, will be contented to leave him to his triumph, 
and to turn from his parade of words to the folid reafoning of Mon- 


te{quieu and Locke, 


‘Impartial Relation of the Military Operations which took place in 
Treland, in confequence of the Landing of .a Body of French Troops, 
under General Humbert, in Auguft, 1798. By an Officer, who 
ferved in the Corps, under the Command of his Excellency Marquis 
Cornwallis.. 8vo. 25. 6d. Egerton. 1799. 


Very little-is added to the information already communicated on 
this fubjeé&t in the public papers. "The moft extraordinary part of 
that campaign was the defeat of general Lake at Caftlebar, which 
is attributed ‘in ‘this relation to a fudden panic. The fubfequent 
difpofitions of lord Cormwallis are well known; and his prudent 
arrangements are properly detailed jn this pamphlet; but we fhould 
have been better pleafed if the writer had treated more fully of the 
operations and conduét of the enemy. 


ProproseD UNION BETWEEN GREAT-BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Mr. William Smith's Addrefs to the People of Ireland ; being the 
Subftance of his Speech, delivered on Thurfday, 24th Fanuary, 
1799, in the lrifh Houfe of Commons, on the Subje® of a Legifla- 
tive Union between that Country and Great Britain, &e. 12mo, 


2s. Debrett. 1799. 


This writer, in arguing the queftion of the union, throws out 
fome unneceflary refleétions, and feems to treat with contempt the 
body which he addreffes. He allows, however, that the ¢ popular 
approbation of a public meafure, which is not requifite towards 
giving it validity, may yet be defirable towards piving it effect :’ 
Defirable merely ! is it not abfolutely indifpenfable ? If the parlia- 
ment of Ireland fhould agree to the union againft the judgement of 
the generality of the people of that realm, the meafure might be nomi- 
nally carried into execution, and there would. be nominally an im- 
perial parliament; but Ireland would be a province to all intents 
and purpofes, either kept ‘in order by a fuperior military force, or 
convulfed by continual infurreétions, In ail countries, let the form 
of the legiflature be what it may, the executive power muft govern 
by laws agreeable or difagreeable to the people: if they are of the | 
latter defcription, it muft have a force adequate to the purpofe of 
coercion; if of the former, a leis force is requifite. The confti- 
tution of England fuppofed that no law difagreeable to the people 
could be enacted, becaufe the commons have a veto on every 
law propofed in the legiflative body ; and hence the ‘compe. 
tency of the parliament to any law refpecting changes in the 
executive department, period of reprefentation, &c. mutt be allow- 
ed. But if the commons fhould be furprifed into a meafure by 
which they would be difabled in future from fpeaking the fenti- 
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ments of the people, at that moment the conftitution is deftroyed, 


and the country is left without ftable principles of government. - 


Thus if the legiflature fhould determine that the prefent commons, 
and their children after them, fhould for ever poffefs the rights and 
‘privileges of the houfe of commons, there cannot be a doubt that 
fuch a thing can be done; but, if it fhould be done, England 
would ceafe to be what it was; and whether the new government 
might be better or worfe, the old conftitution would be annihilated. 

In blending the legiflatures of the two countries the com- 
mons of both are blended; and, though the cafe may be fuppofed 
that the commons of one country fhould think differently from the 
commons of the other, yet this is a cafe rather fpeculative than 
. likely to occur in praétice, and the danger of a violation of the 
terms of the union by the imperial legiflature is fcarcely to be ap- 
prehended. 

Nor is the independence of Ireland more impaired by the mea- 
fure, it is well afferted, than that of England. But fome reftrictions 
muft be made to this affertion. ‘ To blend the fubftance toge- 
‘ther'is not to leffen the quantity of either ;’ that is, if the whole of 
the two fubftances be blended; and here, to make the figure com- 
plete, the lords of Ireland muft be amalgamated with thofe of Eng- 
land, the whole Irifh houfe of commons muft be transferred to 
the Englifh houfe, or the, reprefentation of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, muft be altered, fo that each fhould poffefs its due flare in 
the legiflature; and here, perhaps, the greateft attention is necef- 
fary. 

“On the advantage derivable to the catholics from the union, are 
fome juft and liberal fentiments ; and throughout, except a degree 
of prolixity on the competency of parliament, and fome afperity 
arifing probably from the ftate of Ireland, we attended this writer 
with pleafure, and have no doubt that his arguments will have 
weight with thofe who have hitherto oppofed the union, It is for- 
tunate that fo long a time has been given for the examination of the 
meafure, as the next parliament will be prepared to difcufs the terms 
with impartiality. 


Subfiance of the Speech of the Right Honourable Lord Sheffield, Mon- 
1 day, April 22, 1799, upon the Subje of Union with Ireland. 8vo, 
' as. 6d. Debrett. 


Lord Sheffield ftrongly favours the union, by which alone, he 
thinks, Ireland can be refcued-from the dangers which encompafs 
her. By this meafure, the hoftile divifions of catholics and protef- 
_ tants will be annihilated ; and fo great a benefit will compenfate 
many jnconveniences. Commercial advantages to Ireland will alfo 
be the confequence of the fcheme; and, above all, life and proper 
ty will be fegured in that unhappy country, in which at prefent a 
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refidence is as much to be avoided as in countries fubjyect to the 
moft hideous tyranny or favage banditti.?” The argument on com.’ 
mercial advantages is not fo convincing as that of the profpe- 
rity of an united in comparifon of a difunited empire, taken fromthe . 
initances of Scotland and England, Arragon and Caftile, and, it 
might have been added, England and Wales. His lordfhip votes for 
an union on the general principle of its expediency: in the detail 
many difficulties may occur; and he thinks with reafon, that, when 
the mode of union fhall be difcuffed, * it will be neceffary to give 
all our attention and exert our beft powers in examining fhe articles 
and, above all, in preventing harm to the conftitution, taking care 
that we do not, with a levity and fubmiffion that feem to belong to 
the times, do any thing that may be unneceffary for one country, 
and flhould be highly dreaded by the other.’ In this opinion we 
entirely agree with him ; for on tlie conftitution of the new impe- 
rial parliament may depend the future condition of Eagliflimen; 
and the changes in the conftitution of England in the next ceniury 
may far exceed thofe.to which it has been fubjected fince the revo- 


lution. 


Confideratior« on National Independence,.fuggefted by Mr. Pitt's 
Speeches on the Irifi Union. Addreffed to the People of Great 
Britain and Ireland. By a Meinber of the Honourable Society of 
Lincoli's Inn, 8vo. 1:.6d. Rickman. 1799. 


If we give credit to the declarations of our leading ftatefinen, 


there is, at leaft, oxe Chrifiiax government in exiftence. The govern- 
meni of Great Britain, in particular, has learned the high and holy 
leffun of our religion, #o render good for evil. The French are our 
Natural enemies ; and we, in return, are anxious.to confer upon them 
the bleffing of monarchy, the grand inftrument and caufe of our own 
unexampled profperity, The Irith, during the deliberations on the 
regency, offended Mr. Pitt and his adherents, and have lately infulted 


' this country with the loud cry of open rebellion ; and for their good 


alone, in return tor fuch conduét, we are willing to give them the 
union. We oblige them to marry us, becaufe they are unworthy 
of our alliance. This is, indeed, true Chriftian magnanimity ! 

_ The author of this pamphlet combats with ability the arguments 
of Mr. Pitt on the fubjec& of the union, afferts the importance of 
national independence, the competency of Ireland to felf-defence, 
and concludes againft the policy of the meafure. If our readers be 
not already fatigued by the numerous pamphlets on this queftion, 
we can affure them that the one now before us is a well-written, 
moderate, and argumentative performance, the produétion of a 
mind converfant with the hiffory of this country, and accuitomed 
to great extent of views, 
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Obfervations or the Produce of the Income Tax, and on its Proportion 
to the whole Income of Great Britain: including important Fa&s 
refpeGiing the Extent, Wealth, and Population of this Kingdom. 
Part the Firft. By the Rev. H. Becke, B. D. Sv. 25, Wright. 


4799° 


There are fome truths fo palpable that they refult from every 
mode of calculation, and are echoed, however relu@tantly, by the 
voice of all parties. Of this clafs of obvious and incontrovertible 
truths, is the incapacity of the income tax to the production of the 
fum at which it was firft taken by the minifter. Our author, in 
the pamphlet before us, endeavouys to prove that the rea/ income ef 
the country confiderably exceeds Mr. Pitt's eftimate, and that its 
population ‘exceeds every_ftatement made on that fubjet; and yet 
he contends that, if we take his own data as true, the income tax 
cannot produce more than 7,500,000 pounds, and mmny not produce 
more than 6,500,000, 

Although Mr. Beeke has afforded us no proof that we ought to 


accede to his conclufion refpecting the income and population of 


this kingdom, one conclufion irrefiftibly preffes upon us, if we ade 
mit what he fays to be true—that more than 7,500,0co pounds 
cannot be wrung from the people of this country by any income 
tax, in addition to the other taxes which they are obliged to pay, 

unlefs the very rich be affeffed in larger proportions than 10 per cent, 


_ or the lefs wealthy clafles of the community be trampled to the 


duft, 

It is fafe for thofe who have any dealings with an enterprifing 
individual, to under-rate rather than to over-rate his refources, left, 
by the allowance of an unwarrantable credit, he be betrayed into 
too liberal an expenditure, and his creditors be eventually ruined, 
‘May not this reafoning be applied to the credit of nations as well as 
to that of individuals? —Too much confidence in fuppofed wealth 
and refources may lead to ruin, by imfpiring thofe who manage the 
public purfe with boundlefs extravagance. . At all events, it is /afef 
to under-raté the ability of a country in payment of taxes, as it 
tends to produce caution and frugality, the pareuts of {trength and 


_ proiperity. 





We do not, therefore, thank our author for infpiring us with a 
wafteful confidence. Our refources are put to the teft; the pro- 
duction of the income tax is no longer a matter of {peculation; 
and we fliould be awed by the refult into ceconomy and caution, 
We will not defpair of our country, nor atiend to thole writers who 
would lead us to defpair; but, bya timely @conomy, we would give 
credit a fure bafis, and national profperity a real and long exifi- 


ence. 
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Extrad from an Account of certain Poor Perfons in London wh 
cannot pay their Income Tax. With Ob/ervations, and a Plan 
for their Relief, . Submitted to the Confideration of the Society for 

_.pettering the Condition aud increafing the Comforts of the Poor. 
8vo.. 1s. Hatchard. 1799. 


The worthy aythor of this pamphlet has a proper feeling for the 
miferies of his fellow-creatures, and has dedicated his talents to the 
benefit of one clafs of poor who ftand in need of all our compaffion, 
Thefe poor people live in general at the weft end of the town, are 
in peffeffion of parks and palaces in the country, have no means of 
employing their time, and are grievoufly affeé&ted by the tax upon 
income, Some cafes of this kind are brought ‘forward, which 
cannot fail of exciting ftrong emotions in every humane mind; 
and the remedies fuggefted by this writer may be eftimated from his 
plan of inftructing thefe individuals, one part of which is to imprefs 
upon them—— ) 


‘ That there is no income, either fmall or great, out of which it 
is not the intereft of the poffeffor, as he regards his own happinefs, 
to apportion one certain part for contingencies, and another for 
thofe expenfes, from which all felfith views are to be utterly excluded, 
and of which the,fole object ‘is to be the welfare of his fellow-crea- 


_fures.’  P. 25. 


RELIGION. 


Al Sermon preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, on 
Luefday, May the Twenty-ninth, 1798. Being the Anniverfary of 
the Refforation of King Charles II. By Charles Sawkins, M. A. 
Sc. Svo, 15. 6d, Rivingtons. 1799. 


In the courfe of our review of fermons preached upon publie 
folemnities, we have had repeated accafiom to refleét on the fpirit 
of moderation with which fubjeéts interwoven with political dif+ 


_ ¢uffions ought to be handled in the pulpit. Days of national coms 


memoration (fuch as the 30th af January and the 29th of May) | 
were well intended, and are capable of being wifely improved. 
They lead to a pious acknowledgment of the hand of divine pro- 
vidence in thofe ftriking events to which they refer, as well as toa 
grateful fenfe of the bletlings enjoyed under our excellent conftitu- 
tion and well-poifed form of government. And although diffe- 
rences of opinion have fubfitted, ‘and will continue to {ubfift, with re- 
gard ‘to the tranfactions of other times, and the characters and 
conduct of thofe who had .a principal fhare in them, vet, by all 
parties, many. ufeful inftructions may be reaped, at the prefent di- 
ftance of time, from a review of the remarkable events of former 
days. But, while the contemplative mind, unwarped by preju- 
dice, has decived advantages from fuch a train of reflections, the 
party-man has too frequently feifed fuch occafions of reviving 
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fubje€ts of great difpute, and of venting indifcriminate cenfures 
upon all who do not rank themfelves of the fame political or reli- 
gious party with himfelf. Hence, viewing every object through 
the mifts of prejudice which he is unwilling to difpel, he fees no- 
thing but perfection in, and can give nothing fort of unlimited com- 
mendation to, the conduét of the party which he thinks proper to 
defend, while he is equally deftitute of impartiality when he 
attempts to defcribe the principles and condué of the oppofite 
party. Wedo not fay that thefe reflections apply, in their full 
extent, to the difcourfe now before us; but while we find in it 
fome juft and ufeful obfervations, we are forry to perceive a ten- 
dency to that improper fpirit which we have been cenfuring. That, 
‘in the laft century, and during ‘the interregnum and confufions fub- 
fequent to the death of Charles I. the clergy in many inftances met 
with fevere and oppreffive ufage ; that Cromwell was an ufurper, 
and in various parts.of his character exhibited the features of a ty- 
rannical defpot, may be truly affirmed; but is it neceffary to con- 
neét with thofe pofitions fuch as the fallowing :—that the public 
meafures of Charles’s reign were faultlefs,—that his minifters and 
advifers were men of moderation and wifdom,—or that fcarcely 
any principle, or virtue, could be found amongft the perfons who 
oppofed the meafures of the court? Party. writers, on any fide, 
‘may find it eafy to blacken thofe whom they wifh to reprefent as 
enemies; but true political wifdom, when conneéted with the {pirit 
of piety, will lead us to bewail the effeéts of political and religious 
feuds ; will teach us to avoid, as much as poflible, the occafions of 
them; and, far from attempting to perpetuate and widen ftich 
breaches by indulging the language of recrimination, and the feve- 
rity of cenfure, will cherifh in our breafts fentiments of candour, 
mildnefs, and charity. Thus fhall we beft promote the interefts of 
truth, and the peace and welfare of our country. 


Nine Difcourfes on Prayer. By Fohn Townfhend. 8v0. 5s. Boards. 
Matthews. 1799. | 


The fubje&ts of thefe difcourfes are, the object and nature of 
_ prayer; perfeverance and watchfulnefs in prayer; family prayer; 
ejaculatory prayer, &c. The pious author treats thefe fubjects ina 
plain and praétical manner. The fermons are formed upon the 
Calviniftic fyftem ; and perhaps fome of the fentiments which are 
intermixed would be objeéted to by many individuals ; but, in ge- 
neral, they muft.meet with the approbation of all who are fincerely 
defirous of the revival of a {pirit of praying amongft Chriftians of 
ail denominations. 

The difcourfe on family prayer we confider as one of the beft 
and moft ufeful in the volume, The arguments in favour of this 
too much neglected practice are well ftated, and a regard to it is 
firongly enforced on heads of families. ‘The preacher at the fame 
tune flows that family devotion has been productive of much good, 
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both in a moral.and religious point of view. We extrac the fol. 
Jowing fpecimen of his ftyle and manner. 


‘ The head of every prayerlefs family contributes much to the 
infidelity and irreligion of the times. Children and fervants are told 


by his example that religion is a thing of no importance, that there 


‘is no great need of going either to church or meeting on the Lord’s 


day, and that God is too merciful to be angry with our devoting, 
at leaft a part of it, to pleafure and vifiting: and even fome who 
would be thought good Chriftians and rigid moralifts frequently in- 
veigh againit what they cail, a puritanical obfervation of the Sab. 
bath, Provided they devote fome part of the day to devotion, they 
think they may {pend the evening very innocently at the neareft 
and moft fafhionable promenade, or in fome {nug convivial party ; 
and whilft they are thus employed, their fervants and their children 
alfo are roving at Jarge, * as fheep having no fhepherd,”’ imbibing 
habits and forming connexions which ultimately make them bad 
members of the community. 

* But look at the family in which God is truly known and feared, 
the heads of which inftruét and pray with them, and urge upon 
them the great truths of Chriftianity, and thofe pure morals which 
refult from the knowledge and experience of it in the foul. . The 
fubordinate branches of {uch families are every evening kept out of 
the common and crowded haunts of ignorance and vice, and are oc- 
cupied in fervices which not only bear fome relation to the interefts 
of their own immortal fouls, but which have alfo a tendency to 
form them into wife, induftrious, and ufeful citizens. In fhort, 
where-ever family devotions are conduéted in a proper. manner, 
and: produce their proper effects, fuch a family becomes orderly, 
united, and induftrious ; it is indeed, in a degree, an emblem of 
that fociety above, where neither difcord nor mifery ever enter, 
Such families are the beauty and ftrength of fociety,’ 


Although the compofition of thefe difcourfes may not be thought 
to rife above mediocrity, vet, as they appear calculated to anfwer the 
great end of preaching, they may be very profitably perufed by the 


ferious reader. 


Two Sermons preached before his Majefty at the Chapel Royal at St. 
James's during Lent. By Brownlow, Bifiop of Winchefer. 4to. 
2s. Wright.. 1799. 

_ The folly of infidelity is fhown to be greater than that of either 

ignorance or fuperftition. The propriety, of obedience to the higher 

powers is well {tated in the following words, | ‘ 
¢ However, therefore, he may have modelled: his ditpenfations, 


imparting, more or lefs fully, to one nation or to another, the reve- 
lation of his will in Chrift, be hath neverthelefs written in the hearts 


. Of all, from the Leginning, the plain lefien of obedience to authority 
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for confcience’s fake, and fubmiffion to the higher powers, on the 
principle, that fuperior and fuperintending wifdom fhould govern 
the general interefts of mankind, independently of individual wilful- 
. nefs or error.’ (p.6, - ~- 


Hence is inferred alfo the propriety of a religious eftablifhment ; 
and: the fa ¢ of the neighbouring country affords grounds for a con- 

traft between atheifm ana Chriftianity, between the happinefs of a 
country governed by good laws and regulated by religion, and one 
given up to anarchy and confufion. It may be obferved, that from 
the motives laid down for obedience to the fuperior powers, the 
necellity of attention on their part to good condué is evidently to 
beinterred; for, if fuperior witdom is the ground of obedience, when 
that witdom difappears, difobedience muft follow; and hiftory gives 
a fan@ion to the trath that the confiitution of a country is rarely 


e overthrown uniefs the mifcondu& of the adminiftration bad firft 


given rooin for the operations of defigning mal-contents. 


A Sermon for the Benefit of the Margate Sea-Bathing Infirmary, by 
the Rev. W. Chapman, A. M. Curate of Margate. 800. 13, 
Diliy. 1798. 


This is a well-compofed and appropriate difcourfe. After def- 
canting on the many charitable inflitutions which do honour to our 
nation, the preacher juftly remarks, that, * fondly as we pride our 
felves in the name of Britons, we fhall find no plea to that: pre-emn- 
‘pence which we claim, better founded than that which refts upon 
the bafis of national benevolence ;’ and ‘he adds, ‘if we are difpofed 
to indulge national pride, let us deduce it from confiderations fach 
as thefe, from the fuperior care which is here difcovered for culti+ 
vating the minds and adminiftering comfort to the bodies of the 
lower ranks of ovr. fellow-fubjeéts. Such conduct refts upon the 
folid.vafis of religion,.and is fupported by. the trueft policy. We 
exprefs thereby our gratitude to the great Author of our Being, in 
that way which he has himfelf pointed out; and we receive, in fo 
doing, the temporal reward of our obtdivice i in the increafed pro-* 
Sperity ot our country, which muft ever improve with the eafe and 
comfort of thofe who form the wealth of every ftate, the great body 
of the peopie, While they continue happy and contented, never 
fhall the efforts of any enemy, foreign or domeftic, againtt our 
peace, be crowned with fuccefs,’ 

We are forry to learn thatthe exertions of the patrons of the fea- 
bathing infirmary at Margate have not been able to accomplifh their 
_ benevolent defign to the defired extent. 


‘ Much yet remains to be done. One wing is ftill wanting to 
complete their building; while their finanees are at prefent infuf- 
ficient to gratify their with of affording fuftenance to thofe for whom 
they provide lodying, advice, medicine, and attendance. However, 
under all thefe ebftacles, they have carried their plan (as far as was 
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in their power) into execution ; and it muft afford. pleafure to every 
feeling heart to learn, that all thofe who have hitherto fallen under 
their care have been reftored to their friends very much relieved, 
the major part in perfect health, though fome of them had been 


confidered incurable.’ p. 8. 


We fhall only add, that we earneftly with fuccefs to fo good an 
inftitution. 

4 Sermon, preached in the Parifh Church of Woolwich, in the County 
of Kent, on Tuefday, Ofober 16, 1798, before the Members of the 
Armed Affociation of Woolwich Loyal Volunteers. By G. A. 
Thomas, A. M. 8vo. 15. Rivingtons. 1798. 


This difcourfe is not contemptible; but, while the preacher was 
exciting a fpirit of loyalty, and of zeal againft the common enemy, 
it was unneceflary to enter into a defence of the prefent minifters, 
or cenfure thofe who do not implicitly admit the propriety of their 


meafures. 


National Gratitude, enforced in a Sermon, preached in the Cathedral 
Church of Worcefter, on Thurfday, Nov. 29, 1798, the Day ap- 
pointed for a General -Thank/giving, &c. By the Rev. Fames 
Stillingfleet, M. A, Sve, is. Rivingtons. 1798. 


We are better pleafed with the effufions of loyalty, than with the 
order or compofition difcoverable in this difcourfe. It contains an 
odd mixture of politics and religion, and frequent digreffions from 
one to, the other. We cannot perceive what concern the doétrines 
of the Trinity, original fin, imputed righteoufnefs, &c. and harfh 
cenfures thrown out upon all who do not hold fuch fentiments, have 
with a day of national thankfgiving, in which, we truft, perfons of 
different opinions upon fuch points of religion cordially united in 
returning thanks to God for the fignal victory obtained off the mouth 
of the Nile. It is to be lamented that any good men fhould dif- 
cover fuch a narrow unchriftian fpirit, as if they thought that they 
could neither be grateful to God for his mercies, nor exprefs their 
loyalty to the king, without reviling all who differ from them on 
religious or political fubjeéts. We feleé& the following quotation 
with pleafure, as affording a pleafing anecdote of his majefty. 


‘ It is our’s to proclaim the goodnefs and loving kindnefs of the 
Lord, to take up the fong of Mofes, and fay, the Lord is a man of 
war, Jehovah is his name. ‘He hath maintained our caufe. The 
Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we rejoice. That this 
was the difpofition of heart, in which his majefty received this im- 
portant news, I have it in my power to announce upon the moft 
unqueftionable authority. I had myfelf, moreover, the honour of 
hearing from his royal lips, that he wifhed this great news might be ° 
received throughout the nation in a proper manner, by afcribing 
thanks and glory to him who ruleth above.’ P. 32. 
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MEDICINE, &c. 


The Effed of the Nitrous Vi apour, in preventing and defrroying Con- 
tagion ; afcertained, from.a Variety of Trials, made chiefly by Sur- 
geons of his Majefty’s Navy, in Prifons, Hofpitals, and on Board of 
Ships : with an Introduction refpedting the Nature of the Conta- 
gion, which gives rife to the Fail or Hofpital Fever; and the va- 
rious Methods formerly employed to prevent or deftroy this. By 
James Carmichael Smyth, M, D. FR, S. &c. 800. 4s Boards. 
Johnion. 1799. 


From the reports of various naval furgeons, and numerous trials, 
the.good effects of the nitrous vapour, in deftroying contagion, and 
correcting the foetor and malignity of old ulcers, appear to be well 
fupported. What might be reafonably. expected from theory, feems 
to be fully confirmed by experiment. In one inftance, its utility in 
the whooping cough was obferved, which may lead to a farther ex- 
amination of its effeéts in this intra@able difeafe. The introduétory 
remarks on hofpital fever are copied from a former work of Dr. 
Smyth on the fever of Winchefter. ! 


Obfervations and Experiments on the Broad-leaved Willow Bark, 
illuftrated with Cafes. By W. White, Sc. 8vo. 15. 6d. 
Vernor and Hood. 1798. 


Various fpecies of the willow have been propofed as fubftitutes 
for the Peruvian bark ; particularly the white willow by Dr. Cul- 
‘len, and another fpecies in the TranfaGions of the Royal Society, 
the fource of fome farcaftic but ill-founded pleafantry from fir John 
Hill. -The whole genus is aftringent. Numerous cafes of the fuc- 
cefs of this bark are recorded. 


Cautions to Women, re/peGing the State of Pregnancy; the Progre/s 
of Labour and Delivery ; the Confinement of Child-bed ; and fome 
Conftitutional Difeafes: including Diredtions to Midwives and 
Nurfes. To which are added, Obfervations on the Mode of reco- 
vering a fill-born Infant ; the Management of Children in the 
Month; and the Difeafes of early Infancy ; by Seguin Henry 
Fackfon, M. D. Se. 12m0. 4s. Boards. Robinfons. 

We find nothing to blame in the cautions here fuggefted ; but. 
fuch advice fometimes terrifies the weak, and infpires a little of the 
fpirit of quackery. The author, however, has no fecret remedy to 

-recommend ; and his cautions are directed with judgement and ex- 
prefled with delicacy, 


TACTICS. 


InftruBions for Huffars, and Light Cavalry a@ing as fuch, in Time 
of War. A Tranflation. 8v0. 25. 6d. Egerton, 1798. 


The tranflator of this manual thus introduces its charaéter and 
purpofes to the notice of the military reader : 
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‘ He has reafon to think, that thefe inftru€tions (which came ime 
to his hands in manufcript,) were in ufe in a body of troops, highly 
diftinguifhed for its good conduct in one of the confederate armies, 
and that the principles inculcated in them are thofe, to which the 
beft huffars now known conform. The reader will immediately pers 
ceive, that many ideas, and, in fome places, nearly whole paragraphs 
occur in them, which are to be found in thofe given by the king 


of Pruffia to his light cavalry; but this, as the tranflator is much . 


more anxious for the utility of this work, than that it fhould wear 
an appearance of originality, he muft.confider as?an advantage, 
which it poficffes. A treatife of this-fort fhould be a compilation of 
fuch ideas alone, as experience has either fuggefted, or approved. 
In general, thefe inftructians are. more detailed than the king of 
Pruttia’s ;.but- where-ever they appear to have omitted any thing ef- 


“fential contained in his, it is added in a note. Ufe has likewife been 


occafionally made in them of count Turpin’s Effai fur-l’Art de la 
Guerre. A few notes have been fubjoined from fuch parts of Lin- 
denau’s Treatife upon Winter Pofts, as were applicable. 

‘ As the precepts here laid down are purely praétical, the greateft 
fimplicity of ftyle bas been adopted, in order that it may be impof- 
fble to mifunderftand the meaning intended to be conveyed; and 
a foreign idiom has been allowed to prevail in fome places, where 
our own was lefs adequate to prefent the precife idea offered by the 


original.’ P. Vili. 


Thofe who'wifh to enlarge their acquaintance with that part of - 


the military fcience which confifts in the command of cavalry, will 
derive many ufeful hints from the perufal of this performance. 


Secret Infirudtions, by Frederick the Second, King of Pruffia: being 
Secret Orders given by that Monarch to the Officers of his Army, 
and particularly to thofe of the Cavalry, for the Regulation of 
their -Condu in War. Tranflated from the original German, 
into French, by the Prince de Ligne, and now firft tranflated into 
Englifi. Sve. 3s. Williams. 1798. 


The reputation of this work: is eftablifhed on the continent, 


where the fkill and prowefs of the great Frederi¢ were frequently 


difplayed ; and colonel Eyre deferves the thanks of the Britifh army 
for his tranflation of it, which, though not gm, | is faithful. 


Remarks on Cavalry; by the Pruffian Major-general of Huffars, » 


Warnery. Irenflated from the Original, 4to. 14. 1s. Boards. 
Egerton. 1798. 


The original of this work is ranked among the moft efteemed 
publicati ions of the kind. The prefent tranflation is accompanied 
with piutes deferiptive of the various fpegies of cavalry, and will 
afford. much valuable inftru€tion to the volunteer or regular ofticers 
connected with that branch of the fervice. 





—_ 
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Liftru€tions for the Armed Yeomanry. By Sir W. Young, Bart. a 
Captain of Armed Yeomanry in the County of Bucks, tame. 15, 6d. 
_Egerton, 1798. — 
The activity with which the yeomen of the country have taken 
arms for its protection, merits the warmeft effufions of Britifh 


gratitude. Next to zealand courage, correétnefs of difcipline is — 


requifite in the armed citizen as well as in the regular foldier ; and 
we are perfuaded that the intention of the worthy baronet, in com- 
piling this manual of inftructions, will be fully anfwered by an 
adoption of its rules among thofe troops which form the true con- 
ftitutional defence of Great-Britain. : 


The Light-Horfe Drill : defcribing the feveral Evolutions in a pro- 

| grefive Series, from the firff Rudiments, to the Maneeuvres of the 

' Squadron: (Illuftrated with Copper Plates) defigned for the ufe 
of the Privates and Officers of the Volunteer Corps of Great Bri- 
taing ato, Parts I, and II, 7s, each. Robinfons. 1799. 


The gentlemen of the cavalry volunteer affociations, from a 
careful perufal of this drill fyftem, may acquire a correct theoretica 
acquaintance with the different manceuvres which conftitute their 
duty in the field. 


EDUCATION. 


4n Explanatory Pronouncing DiGionary of the French Language (in 
aw 2) ench and ‘Englift) ; whereit the exadi Sound and Articulation 
of every Syllable are diftinély marked (according to the Method 
adopted Ly Mr. Walker, in his Pronouncing Di&ionary). To which 
are profixcd, the Principles of the French Pronunciati.n ; Prefatory 
DireGions fer ufing the Spelling reprefentative of every Sound ; 
. and the, Conjugation of the Verbs, Regular,, Irregular, and De- 

Seive, with their true Pronunciation. By ’ Abbé Tardy. 12mo. 

45. 64, Bound, Clarke. 1799. 

The compiler of this dictionary may claim the merit of diligenge ; 
and the work, upon the whole, is an ufeful guide to the prenun- 
ciation of the French tongue, though many of the founds are not 
clearly or correétly explained. The fi ignifications of the words are, 
for the greater part, as accurately given as the limits which the abbé 
prefcribed to himfelf would allow. 


A Theoretical and Pra&ical Grammar of the French Tongwe, in 
which the prefent Ufage on Pronunciation, Orthography, and the 
Rules of Syntax, is developed, and all great Difficulties cleared up, 
acceraing to the Decifions of the French Academy. By M. de Lé- 
wizac,. t2mo. 4s. Bound. Dulau. 1790. 3 


_. As this work agrees in fubftance with one which we reviewed 
On a former occafion *, written in French by the fame author, we 


——— a 
—— ee 


* See our XXiIlId. Vol. New Arr, Pp» 346. 
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need not dwell upon it, but fhall only fay that it will prove, in ge- 
neral, an accurate guide to the learners of the French language. 


The Genders of the French Subfantives, alphabetically arranged ac. 
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| cording to their Terminations. By B, Arleville, 12mo, 15. 6d. 


Bound. Phillips. 

This performance is as accurate as moft works of the kind. Itis 
followed by M.: Bridel’s table of articles, and a lift of all thofe words, 
at the beginning of which the 4 is afpirated. 


Entertaining and Infirudtive Exercifes, with the Rules of the French » 
‘Syntax. By Fohn Perrin. 12m0. 35¢ Bound. Law. 


This is the eighth edition of an ufeful work; and it-has received 
fome correétions from the hands of M. Tocquot. 


The Latin Primer: in three Parts, fc. By the Rev. Richard — 
Lyne, €%ce. t2mo. 35. Bound. Law. 1797- f 


We praifed this work on its firft appearance; and we have only 
now to announce an improved edition of it. 


The Crefted Wren. By Edward Auguftus Kendall. 12mo. 15. 6d, 
Newbery. 1799. 


This little volume greatly exceeds in merit many bulky per- 
formances which we have been under the neceflity of peruf ng ; and 
we may affirm, that Mrs. Newbery’s juvenile library contains few, if 
any, books more engagingly adapted to the inftruction of youth 
than the ¢ Crefted Wren.’ 


PO.ET RY. 


Fears in Solitude, written in 1798, during the Alarm of an Invafton. 
Lo which are added, France, an Ode; and Froft at Midnight, 
By 8. T. Coleridge. 4to. 15. 6d: Johnfon. 1798. 


A poem by Mr. Coleridge muft attrac the attention of all who 


are capable of underftanding the beauties of poetry. The prefent 
publication has all the charaéteriftic excellencies of his former ones. 


- The opinions expreffed are not indeed the fame: without being a 


minifterialift, Mr. Coleridge has become an alarmift. He pidures 
the horrors of iavafion, and joins the war-whoop againft what he 
Calls 
‘ an impious foe, 
Impious and falfe, a light yet cruel race, 
That laugh away all virtue, mingling mirth 
With deeds of murder.’ Pp, 7. 


The ode entitled France is in the fame ftrain; and it has even 
been copied into a mieelienevus volume under te title of The- 


_Recantation. 


But thofe who conceive that Mr. Coleridge has in thefe poems, 








recanted his former principles, fhould confider the general tenor of 
The following Paffage furely is not written in conformity 


them, 


a 
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with the fafhionable opinions of the day. 


‘ From eaft to weft 
A groan of accufation pierces heaven! 
The wretched plead againft us, multitudes 
Countlefs and vehement, the fons of God, 
Our brethren! like a cloud that travels on, 
Steam’d up from Cairo’s fwamps of peftilence, 
Ev’n fo, my countrymen! have we gone forth 
Andjborne to diftant tribes flavery and pangs, 
And, deadlier far, our vices, whofe deep taint 
With flow perdition murders the whole man, 
His body and his foul! Meanwhile, at home, 
We have been drinking with a riotous thirft 
Pollutions from the brimming cup of wealth, 
A felfith, lewd, effeminated race, 
Contemptuous of all honourable rule, 
Yet bartering freedom, and the poor man’s life, 
For gold, as at a market! The {weet words 
Of Chriftian promife, words that even yet 
Might ftem deftruétion, were they wifely preach’d, 
Are mutter’d o’er by men, whofe tones proclaim 
How flat and wearifome they feel their trade. ; 


‘Rank {coffers fome, but moft too indolent, 


To deem them falfehoods, or to know theig truth. 
O blafphemous! the book of life is made - 

A fuperftitious inftrument, on which 

We gabble o’er the oaths we mean to break, 

For all muft fwear—all, and in every place, 
College and wharf, council and juftice-court, 

All, all muit fwear, the briber and the brib’ d, 
Merchant and lawyer, fenator and prieft, 

The rich, the poor, the old man, and the young, 
All, all make up one {cheme of perjury, 

That faith doth reel: the very name of God 
Sounds like a juggler’s charm ; and bold with joy, 
Forth from his dark and lonely hiding-place 
(Portentous fight) the owlet, Atheifm, 

Sailing on obfcene wings thwart the noon, 

Drops his. blue-fringed lids, and holds them clofe, 
And, hooting at the glorious fun in heaven, 

Cries out, * where is it?” 


‘ Thanklefs too for peace, 
(Peace long preferv’d by. fleets and perilous feas) 
Secure from aétual warfare, we have lov’d 
To fwell the war-whoop, paffionate for war! ~ 


Crit. Rev. Vor. XXVI. Aug. 1799. 2K 
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Alas! for ages ignorant of all 

It’s ghaftlier workings (famine or blue plague, 
Battle, or fiege, or flight thro’ wintry fnows) 
We, this whole people, have been clamorous 
For war and bloodthed, animating {ports, 

The which we pay for, as a thing to talk of, 
Spectators and not combatants! no guefs 
Anticipative of a wrong unfelt, 

No {peculation on contingency, 

However dim arid vague, too vague and dim 
To yield a juftifying caufe: and forth 

(Stuff’d out with big preamble, holy names, 
And adjurations of the Gad in heaven) 

We fend our mandates for the certain death 

Of thoufands and ten thoufands! Boys and girls, 
And women that would groan to fee a child 
Pull off an infeét’s leg, all read of war, 

The beft amufement for our morning meal ! 
The poor wretch, who has learnt his only prayers 
From curfes, who knows {carcely words enough 
To afk a blefling of his heavenly. Father, 
Becomes a fluent phrafeman, abfolute 

And technical in victories and defeats, 

And all our dainty terms for fratricide, 

Terms which we trundle {moothly o’er our tongues a ) 
Like mere abftra¢tions, empty founds to which 

We join no feeling and attach no form, 

As if the foldier died without a wound; 

As if the fibres of this godlike frame 


Were gor’d without a pang: as if the wretch, 


Who fell in battle doing bloody deeds, 

Pafs'd off to heaven, tranflated and not kill’d; 

As tho’ he had no wife to pine for him, 

No God to judge him!—Therefore evil days 

Are coming ov us, O my countrymen ! 

And what-if all avenging Providence, ; } 
Strong and retributive, fhould make us know 
The meaning of our words, force us to feel 

The defolation and the agony 

Of our fierce dyvings!- - P. 3. 


The conclufion of the ode is very ridiculous, 


‘ Yes! while I ftood and gaz’d, my temples bare, 
And fhot my being thro’ earth, fea, and air,’ 
Pofleifing all things with intenfeft love, ; 
O Liberty, my fpirit felt thee there!’ . p. 18, 


What does Mr.:Coleridge mean by liberty in this paffage?- or’ 


what connexion has it with the fubjeét of civil freedom ? 


\ 
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The concluding poem is very beautiful; but the lines refpect- 
ing the film occupy too great a part of it. The firft poem ftrikes us 
asthe beft; the paffage we have quoted from it is admirable ; and 
we could have-given many of equal beauty. 


The Pur/fuit of Happine/s, a Poem, addreffed to a Friend, 4f0. 25. 
Faulder. 1799. 


This is a moral poem of nearly eight hundred lines, which the an- 
nexed extract will enable our readers to eftimate. 


‘ Weigh the great deeds, let reafon poize the beam, 
The vatt achievement, and the daring fcheme 

Of crafty Philip, politic, aud brave, 

Who forg’d the chains for Greece, a willing flave ; 
Where arts, fair {cience, and true valor fhone 

In luftrous blaze, and freedom ail her own. 
Whiift in her fenates, virtue did prefide, 

Dire& her proje&ts, and her councils guide, 

In vain the flavifh eaft, with {warming hofts, 
Drank up her feas, and ftorm’d her rocky coafts, 
When foftening luxury, fly, deceptive foe, 

Sapp’d every rank, and laid ftern virtue low, 
Each fpark of glory fuming died away, 

And the bold monarch feized th’ inglorious prey. 
*Mid conguett’s dazzling glare, where oft the mind, 
To the {weet call of meek-eyed pity’s blind, 

The wary chief, ambition would controxt, 

And fhake the rod of vengeance o'er his foul, 
Wak’d to this maxim, which his page began, 

‘6 Remember, Philip, that thou art a man; 

This awful hint, dread bane to human pride 
Awaken’d confcience, life’s unerring guide. 


‘ Here found his praife, and give the merit due— 
But fee him reeling ’midft his drunken crew, 
Immers’d in vice, where flattery, wine, and noife, 
Are madly deem’d the fum of earthly joys ; 

And hear the fottifh boaft—there’s not a foul 1 

In Greece, with me can quaff the f{parkling bowl, 
How vain, how various, great, yet bafely low, 

A mighty conqueror, and a drunken foe! 

Firft in the revels, or the laureil'd plain, 

Firft in the ranks, and firft to mock the flain, 

Ah, vile, and groveljing, how could’{t thou degrade 
The meed of conqueft, war’s infernal trade? 

Is’t not enough, red flaughter wields the {word, 

But the fall’n foe muft fee! thy taunting word? 
The grin of fury, and the {mile of fcorn, 

Are by the bleeding victim hardly borne, 

2K 2 
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To feoff at mifery, and infult with mirth 

The helplefs, fhews a-mind of hellifh birth. 

This, Philip, was thy fhame in that dread hour, 
When ill judg’d conqueft gave thee lawlefs power, 
Where was thy boding page, was he not near, 

To ring this maxim in thy deafen’d ear, 

And warn thee loudly, this vile deed to fcan, 

Since conquering Philip’s far below a man.’ P, 12, 


The Iryfh Boy. A Ballad, 4to, 13. 6d. Kearfley. 1799. 


This is a melancholy narration of atrocities which have been toa 
common in Iréland. ‘The defign is better than the poetry. 


Review of Poetry, Ancient and Modern. A Poem. By Lady 
Manners. 4to, 25,64. Booth. 1799. 


The mere expreflion of the writer’s opinions in eafy rhymes. 


DR: AoM: A, 


The Horfe and the Widow, a Farce, as performed with univerfal 
Applaufe at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. Altered from the 
German of A. Von Kotzebue, and adapted to the Englifh Stage by 
Thomas. Dibdin. 8vo, 15, Barker. 1799. 


Touchwood has inherited a Jarge fortune on condition that he 
fhould never marry a widow or keep a horfe. He has married a 
fuppofed widow ; but, as fhe was a French countefs, and the mar- 
es took place in Flanders, he hopes to conceal the circumftance. 
A French nobleman in the neighbourhood fends to borrow money 
of him, and leaves his horfe as fecurity : a lawyer comes to take pof- 
feflion.of the property, alleging that Touchwood has forfeited it : 
but he is faved by difcovering in the Frenchman ‘his wife’s firft huf- 
band, and finding the horfe to be a mule.—This nonfenfe is from 
the pen of Kotzebue ! 


Due Tragedie di Gaetano Polidori, Macftro di Lingua Italiana in 
Londra, 12mo. 254. Dulau.’ 1798, 


Two Tragedies by Polidori, 


The death of Don Carlosy fo often dramatifed, is the fubje& of 
the firft of thefe pieces. Love is the principle that pervades it; 
and it is alfo the foundation of the other play: but the paffion i is 
too violent, and the fudden repentance of Gernando is not fufli- 
ciently natural to be dramatic, 


The Virgin of the Sun, a Play in five A&s, Tranflated from the Ger~ 
man of Kotzebue, By James Laurence, Efq. 8vo. 2s. Faulder. 


1799: 
After our account of mifs Plumptre’s tranflation of this drama 
(fee p. 204), it is fufficient to announce this, 
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NOVELS, &e. 


Jidegerte, Queen of Norway. From the German of Auguftus Von 
Kotzebue. By Benjamin Thompfon, Junior. 2 Fols, r2m0. 
Jewed. Lane, 1798. 


‘The dramatic celebrity of Kotzebue will doubilefs recommend 
this piece to the notice of the Englifh reader: it is a romance il- 
juftrative of the chivalrous bravery of the northern nations, and in- 
terfperfed with the doctrines of the runic mythology. Of the inci 
dents no more can be faid than that they would form a /lowy panto- 
mime for one of our winter théatres: there are, however, many 
fentiments which breathe the candour of genius and of virtue, and 
which are conveyed with due eloquence in the language of the » 
, tranflator, wlio has proved himfelf capable of doing juftice to the 
effufions of his author, 


Helen Sinclair: a Novel. By a Lady. 2 Vols. t2mo. 7s. Boards, 
Cadell and Davies. 1799. 


Neither the characters nor the fentiments of this novel rife above 
mediocrity ; but the ftory is interefiing, and faithfully exhibits the 
ariftocratic pride of fuch modle families as defpife and neglect that 
part of their kindred which may have deicended to a plebeian alli- 
ance. The language in which the ftory is conveyed is in general 
neat and unaffected; ‘and the authorefs difcovers a correét- ace 
quaintance with the fcenes of fafhionable life. _ 


Lindor ; or, Early Engagements. 4A Novel. By the Author of. the 
Englifh Nun, &c. 2 Vols. 12m. 75. Boards. Vreppats. 1798. 


This is a convenient /vmmer novel, as it will not fatigue the 
reader by the complexity of its plot, or by the profundity of its fene 
timents. We may add, that it may teach the miffes and matters, 
into whofe hands it may fall, the folly of contracting love engage- 
ments before they are out of their teens. 


Gil Blas Corrigé; ou Hiftoire de Gil Blas de Santillane, par M. 
: le Sage; dont on a retranché les Expreffions et Pafjas res contraires 
@ la Décence, dla Religion, et aux Mavs, et d laquelle on a 
ajouté un Recueil de Traits brillans, des plus célébres Poetes 


Francois, Par F..N. Ofmond. ‘ 


Gil Blas Corrected; or the Hiftory of Gil Blas of Santillane, divefted 
of all Remarks repugnant to Decency. Religion. and Good Manners ; 
to which ave added friking Paffzges from the moft diftinguifled 
French Poets. By F. AM. Ofmond. 4 Vols, 12m0,. 165, Boards. 
Lackington and Allen. 1798. 


As there are various exceptionable paffages in the novel of Gil 
Blas, M. Ofinond has performed an acceptable fervice to parents, 
guardians, and tutors, in rendering that pepu tlar work more { pure and 
oral, and confequenily: lefs injurious to youthtul readers. “It cane 


\ 
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not be expected that we fhould fully compare this publication with 
the unaltered novel; but, where we have had recourfe to.compari- 
fon, we have not had the leaft reafon to objeét to the omiffions, 

A part of the fourth volume confifts of extracts from Corncille, 
la Fontaine, Racine, Voltaire, and other poets. They appear to 
have been introduced merely for the purpofe of eking out the 


volume. 


Raffelas, Prince d’ Abi finie ; Renan, traduit de l’ Anglois de Dr, 
Fohnfon, par le Comte de Fouchecour, 


The Romance of Raffelas, tranflated into French by the Count de 
Fouchecour. 12m0. 4s. Boards. Lackington and Allen. 1798. 


Numerous typographical errors deform this tranflation: but the 
execution of it is not contemptible; and fome neat engravings, 
from-the defigns of Stothard, embellifh the volume. 


Marmontel’s Tales, felefed and abridged, for the Infiru@ion and 
Amufement of Youth, By Mrs. Pilkington, 12mo. 35. Boards. 
Vernor and Hood. 1799. ' 

Twelve tales.are here prefented to the reader; and the judge- 
ment of Mrs. Pilkington appears to advantage in the felection; but 
we would advife her to be more attentive to accuracy of language 


in her future publications, 
MISCELLANEOUS LIST. 


Supplement to the Anecdotes of diftinguifhed Perfons, chiefly of the 
prefent and the two preceding Centuries. 8vo. ss. Boards. 
Cadell and Davies. 

This volume, according to the author’s preface, brings his plan to 

a conclufion ; and from its contents we fee no reafon to retraét the 
favourable opinion which we exprefled of the preceding parté *. 
Befides a large portion of felected matter, anecdotes, dons mots, &c. 
we have here many original letters from perfons of diftinétion, 
which, though not all equally valuable, are at leaft pleafingly cha- 
racteriftic of their refpeétive writers. One Jiving author (dean 
Tucker) is introduced contrary to the plan; but we cannot diffent 
from the compliments ‘paid to him. Collections of this kind are 
certainly a mark of the frivolity of the age; but, while there isa 
demand for them, it is pleafing to refleét that they are prepared by 
men of Mr. Seward’s judgenient and tafte, and that inftruction is 
made to preponderate over mere entertainment. 

Selefions from the French Anas: containing Remarks of eminent Scho 
lars on Men and Books. Together with Anecdotes and Apophthegms 
of illuftrious Perfonus. Interfperfed with Pieces of Poetry. 2 Vols. 
12mo. &s. -Boards. Robinfons, 

Thofe to whom Mr. Seward’s Anecdotes have been ‘acceptable 


—_* 





* See our XVth Vol. New Arr. p, 299, and Vole XIX, p. 356. 
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will find a valuable addition to their ftock in thefe volumes. The 
compiler has feleéted thofe paflages which feemed to him to poffefs 


‘the moft general tendency to amufe and inftruét, * adding notes 


where the articles could be ufefully expanded or illuftrated.’ He 
has alfo given biographical fketches of the refpeétive authors; a 
matter of fome importance to Englifh readers. The poetical parts 
are pleafing ; and we are perhaps juftified in affirming that there are 
few works in our language more entertaining than thefe Se/eions. 


The Fallacy of French Freedom, and dangerous Tendency of Sterne’s 
Writings. Or an Effay fhewing that Irreligion and Immorality 
pave the Way for Tyranny aud Anarchy ; and that Sterne’s Write 
ings are both irreligious and immoral: concluding with fome Ob- 

_ fervations on the prefent State of France. By D. Whyte, M.D. 

8v0,. 6d. Hatchard. 1799. 


This author maintains that Sterne’s writings are immoral and in- 
decent; that the French are immoral, indecent, and za/y, ad will 
never be happy without a king; and that Buonaparte might have 
been king, * had he known how to profit by the power he lately 

fleffed.’ In endeavouring to prove thefe affertions, if we except 
the firft, our author’s good intentions are more confpicuous than his 

powers. . 

Paffages felefted by diftinguifted Perfonages, on the great Literary 
Trial of Vortigern and Rowena; a Comi-Tragedy. Fol. Ill. 
tame. 25. 6d. Ridgway. 

In the former\ volumes of this vehicle of political and private 
fcandal, we difcovered fome marks of genuine humour and elegance 
of fentiment; but thefe are articles of which the author or authors 
had not a fufficient {tock for a third collection. Dullnefs and fpleen, 
with a few affe€ted compliments, may, however, fuitthe depraved 


_ tafte of many readers, and produce a fourth ora fifth volume as 


good as the prefent. We would recommend to the admirers of 
{uch publications the * genealogy of true and falfe humour’ in the 


35th paper of the Spectator. « 


dn Addrefs to the Loyal Volunteer Corps of Great Britain: in two 
Parts. By Robert Hardy, M. 4. 8vo. 2s. Boards. Riv- 
ingtons. 1799. 3 ve 
The trite obfervations which conftitute this addrefs are as little 
calculated to inform an intelligent mind, as,the language in which 
they are conveyed is to pleafe a polifhed and fufceptible one. The 
author, in loofe declamation, recommends the .obfervance of the 
external rites of religion, and defends the facrednefs of the priefthood. 


City Biography, containing Anecdotes and Memoirs of the Rife, Pro- 
grefs, Situation, and Charaéter, of the Aldermen and other confpi- 
cuous Perfonages of the Corporation and City of London,» 8vo. 
25.64, Weft. 1799. 


This. feeming refource of fome difireffed author for-a dinner in- 
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duces us to wifh, for our fake and his own, that he had been ap 

alderman rather than a biographer. - 

The Rif, Progrefs, and Proceedings, of a Corps of Volunteers, flews 
ing how Thirty Republicans have endeavoured to make Five Huna — 
dred Loyal Gentlemen truly laughable. _To which is added @ 
Letter addreffed to the Republicans only, giving them Advice, how 
they may manage Alatters in future, as not fo completely to expofe ~ 
themfelves. By a Loyal Volunteer. 8vo. 15. Printed for the 
_ Author. 1799. 

Dancing Mafteri iana, or Biographic Sketches for an inguifitive Public; 
being the true Style of a Dancing Mafter exhibiting his Pupils by 
au elégant Ball. To which are added five Vile, none of whick 
have any Thing to do with the Dancing Mafer’s Ball. 8vo0« My 
Printed for the Author. 1799. , j 
We are extreme ly forry for the quarrel between this Layal wold 


teer and the corps to which he belonged, as it appears to have # 


prompted him, from the motive of revenge, to become an author, 


de 





’ 


Supplement to the Progrefs of Satire, containing Remarks on the Pure ’ | 


fuer of Literature’s, Defence. 8vo. 1s. Bell. 1799. 

A Letter -to the Executor of the deceafed Author of the Purfuits f , 
Literature, wherein Mention is alfo made of the Poem called The 
Shade of A. Pope on the Banks of the Thames : by a Friend to the 
Author of the Impartial Striétures. 8vo. 15. 6d. Belle. 1799¢ 


Able and temperate attacks upon the anonymous fatirift. 


The Young Exiles, or, Corre/pondence of fome Fuvenile Emigrants: 
a Wirk intended for the Entertainment and Infiru€tion of Youth, 
From the French of Madame de Genlis. 12mo,- 125. Boards. 


Wright. 1799. ; g 


The original of this work was reviewed in our laft Appendix. 
The traaflation is executed with neatnefs and fidelity. 
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ANSWER ro a CORRESPONDENT. 


When we objected to the omiffion of the hunc propter in Mr. 
Good’s verfion of fome lines in Lucretius,-we did not confider 
propter as a prepofition of motive, but of place. His vindication, 
therefore, is founded upon a mifconception of our meaning; and 
we may ftill affirm, that the beauty of the original is impaired by 
the omiffion. 


S. Hamitton, Fa/con-court, 
Fleet-ftreet, London. 
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_ he gives a catalogue of his own publications, the Hi 
' Rheims, Spirit of the League, &c. whence it appears that his 


APPENDIX 


TWENTY-SIXTH VOLUME 


OF THE. 
“NEW ARRANGEMENT 


OF THE 


CRITICAL REVIEW.. 





FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


Précis de l’Hiftoire Univerfelle, ou Tableau Hiftorique, pré- 
fentant les Ficiffitudes des Nations, leur Aggrandiffement, leur 
Dicadence, et leurs Cataftrophes, depuis le Tems on elles ont 
commencé a étre connues jufqu’au Moment aéiuel. Par le 


Cit. Anquetil. Paris. 1799. 


A Summary of Univerfal Hiftory, or an Hifforical Pidiure of the 
V, ¢ errs of Nations, their Aggrandifement, Decline, and 


Fall; from the Time when they firft became known, to the 


refent Moment. By Citizen Anquetil. 9 Vols. 12mo. | 


mported by Dulau. 1799. 


THE author of this work muft not be ednfounded with 
the orientalift, Anquetit du Perron. At the clofe of his preface 
thory of 


previous ftudies were devoted to modern hiftory. 


“| have read,’ fays he, * with attention the.  Univerfal 
Hiftory from the beginning of the world to the prefent time,” 
compofed fucceffively by feveral focieties of meni of letters, 
That work appeared to me, upon the whole, excellent; and 
its merit led me to with that the hundred and twenty-fix wo- 
lumes, in o€tavo, might be abridged to a very {mall number, 
without the omiffion of any thing effential ; as much for the 
fatisfaction of thafe who have not time to read fo voluminous 
a colleétion, as for. the benefit of others who cannot afford te 


purchafe it. 
App. Vor. X XVI. New Arr. - @2@L 
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‘ What was not done for my ufe Il have attempted for that 
of others. Nearly ten years have elapfed fince | began this 
tafk. This work has notionly formed an agreeable occupa- 
tion, but has often interefted me by the fimilitude of paft events 
to thofe which have occurred during the continuance of of 
labour. I even believe that by the prefence of objeéts’ fo muc 
refembling thofe of anciént times, a vivacity and warmth, 
which otherwife would not have appeared, have been occa- 
fionally given to fome parts of the narrative. : 

‘It is, as I. have found, in the whirlwind of a revolution, 
amidft the ruins which it gathers, in the deep folitude of a 
prifon, under the menacing axe of executioners, that one reads 
with real utility the hiftory.of the perfidies and cruelties which 
have troubled the univerfe, and rendered it a fcene of blood. 

‘ If there remained, for example, any doubts concerning the 
extent and the mifchiefs of the proferiptions of Marius and 
Sylla, the cold and ironical iniquity of the tribunal of Pre- 
nefte, the victims brought in crowds to the public places, and 
falling under the fword, or torn to pieces by the populace; the 
afflafination of four thoufand men near the fenate,: which 
heard the cries of their defpair, and yells of their agony ;—in 
fine; if any doubts remained concerning fimilar acts, they: 
would difappear at the fight ‘of our revolutionary, tribunals— 
at the view of funereal cars, conveying to death the helplefs- 
nefs.of age and the innocence of youth, the daughter and the 
mother, the hufband with his new-married .wife—of that po- 


_ pulace which eyed the whole with ftupidity or ferocity—of 


the caverns, the quarries, the cellars, which were opened to re- 
ceive the exuberance of carcafes — of the ftill palpitating bodies 
thrown into-the rivers, and thofe {walowed up alive in the 
waters, faftened together with ,chains—of the profcribed 
wretches ftabbed or cut down in the prifons—and monfters (I 
fhudder while I write) monfters who delighted in fuch fpec- 
tacles; and forbade or even punifhed tears! All thefe facts, 
when we witnefs them, dreadfully confirm the truth of 
hiftory.’ 

M. Anquetil proceeds to ftate, that in his abridgment he has 
been conftrained to negleét the fevere order of chronology, 
and to omit many geographical illuftrations, for which he 
refers to the original 'rench Univerfal Hiftory. He has, 
however, added the hiftory of Scotland'and Ireland, which the 
original authors had blended with that of England; and he 
has fubjoined what was neceffary to continue the hiftories of 
France, Sweden, Denmark, Poland, Rufha, and fome other 
ftates, down to our own times. 

He has thus given his own opinion of the work. As he has 
attained the advanced age of feventy-fix, and his memory 1s 
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far from haing perfect, he has read it without any remini/- 
’ 


cence, and as he would read the production of anothey, and 
found that it contained all he wifhed to know of the hiftory 
of nations ; a decifion in which more fcientific readers will 
not acquiefce, though it may be confirmed by the plurality of 
fuffrages. .- 

To each volume is prefixed a table of contents; in which 
if the author had marked the chronology, an additional value 
would have been conferred on the whole publication. 

The firit volume begins with the creation, and embraces 
the biblical hiftory, that.of Egypt, Syria, Phoenicia, Babylon, 
Perfia, Phrygia, and Greece. . 

The author feldom difplays any originality of thought, but 
adopts the opinions and errors of his predeceffors*. Thus, 
in beginning the hiftory of Egypt with a fhort defcription of 
that remarkable country, he {peaks of the hundred gates of 
Thebes as being gates of the city. Pococke and other tra- 
vellers exprefs their doubts whether Thebes ever was fur- 
rounded with walls: Browne indeed infers that it was, but he 
could difcover only two gates. Homer in fact is {peaking of 
the gates of the palaces, the manfions of a hundred princes. 
The fame manners will often remain in a country, in {pite of 
time, and changes of government. The late 1 ABR uh beys 
kept bands of foldiers lodged in their own palaces. 

Asa {pecimen, not altogether trivial, we will extract from 
the firft volume the commencement of the hiftory of Sidon 


and Tyre. ° 


‘ The inhabitants of thefe cities were renowned for their 
elegant works in wood, iron, gold and filver, and other metals, 
and for the whitenefs and finenefs of the linen which they ma- 
nufactured. It is believed that glafs was invented by the peo- 
ple of Tyre. On its coaft was found a {mall thell, which 
yielded the celebrated purple dye, but which is not found:in 
our'times. ‘Tyre was firft built on the continent, then in an 
ile oppofite, and laftly in the fame ifle, formed into a penin- 
fula by a mound, upon which the houfes were extended: It 
appears by the ruins, which are not very magnificent, that the 
inhabitants, being fenfible, as merchants, of the advantages of 
ceconomy, built rather for utility than for fplendor; thongh pore 
haps the circumfcribed limits of the fpot did not admit large edi- 
fices. Towards Sidon are ftill fome reliques of magnificence, 
common to both cities; among others a large ciftern, which, 
after having fupplied Sidon, conyeyed its waters to Tyre. When 
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* It muft not, however, be forgotten, that M. se is only the epito- 
mifer, and that our firi@tures fali ou the authors 
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the latter city was confined to the ifle, the two, and a third 
named Aradus, were fo nearly ‘adjacent, that Tripoli, fo 
named as confifting of three towms, covers their territory, 
without our being able to fay on which fide it extends the 
inoft. . . 
¢ Sidon was the habitation of the great, and Tyre that of 
the merchants. The latter had two ports, one for winter, 
another for fummer ; or rather, by a favourable curvature of 
the coaft, fhips might arrive and depart at any feafon. The 
cities of Phoenicia were not confined to the three already men- 
tioned. The country, -ftill abounding with hills of rubbith, 
furrounded with fcattered fragments, fhows the exiftence. of 


_ towns in greater number, than could have been expeéted in fo 


{mall a country, if not vivified by commerce. 

«Some of thefe cities were republics; others were fitbje&ted 
to kings. Fabulous hiftory names the firft princes Agenor and 
Phoenix, from the latter of whom Phoenicia derived its appel- 
lation. Cadmus, by their order, went in fearch of his fifter 
Europa to Greece, where he found treafures, and eftablithed 
kingdoins ;' a mere indication of commercial expeditions. 

¢ The firft king of Sidon was Sidon, the fon of Chdnaan. 
After him a long interval appears, till Tetrammneftus, who fur- 
hifhed three hundred galleys to Xerxes againft the Greeks; - 
whether as‘ ally or tributary is unknown. Under ‘Tennes 
his fucceffor the Sidonians revolted ; and Darius Ochus 
marched againft them with all his forces, being determined 
either to vanquiih or extirpate them. After having defended 
themfelves with vigour, they fpoke of yielding on terms; but 


- athong them. were fome traitors, and tlie king of Sidon him- 


felf abandoned Iris people. Their envoys were maffacred in 
the Perfian camp: the enemy entered the city by the conniv- 
ance of the king, who remained with the Perfians. The 
wretched inhabitants, reduced to defpair, fhut themfelves up 
itv their houfes with their wives and children, fet fire to them, 
and buried themfelves under the ruins. ‘The afhes alone were 
left to Darius, who neverthelefs drew from them great wealth 
im melted metals, and fome of the precious effeéts which had 
efcaped the flames.. The feeble prince, who had deferted his 
fubjects, gained nothing by his bafenefs: the victor defpifed 
him, and put him:to death. 

‘ Some Sidonian families had efcaped in their fhips ftom the 
barbarity of Darius. After his departure they returned to the 
fmoking ruins of their city, which they rebuilt, though the 
could not reftore its former fplendor. Their hatred geil 
the Perfians became inveterate ; fo that, when Alexander ap- 
peared before Sidon, the gates were opened, in fpite of the: 
king Straton, who was depofed ; and “Alexander placed oti’ 
the throne a man who, by his wifdom aad virtues, had en» 


a 
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gaged the efteem of his fellow-citizens. He was named Ab- 
dalonymus. The deputies, fent by the conqueror to offer him 
the crown, found him employed in bis garden, which he ex- 
changed with regret for akingdom that he was alfo to fertulife. 
He rendered his‘ people happy, and juftified the choice .of 
Alexander.’ 


The chief heads of the fecond volume are Sicily, the Greek 
iflands, Macedon, the Seleucides, the Prolemies, Armenia, Pon- 
tus, &c. In the third is contained an abftraét of Roman 
hiftory, from the time of /Eneas to the reign-of Galba. The 
greater part of the fourth volume contains the Roman hiftory, 
and that of the Byzantine empire, till it was terminated by the 
Turkith conqueft. The remainder is occupied with the hif- 
_ tory of Carthage, and other African ftates ; and with that of 
the Gothic, Sarmatic, and Hunnifh or Tartaric tribes. 


‘ The Carthaginians’ (fays our author) ‘ poffeffed great part 
of Spain and Sicily, with fome ifles in the Mediterranean, and 
they had alfo commercial eftablifhments in fome other coun- 
tries; but their ftate, properly fo called, comprifed what is now 
called the kingdom of Tunis. This laft place formed a part 
_ of their domain, Utica was next in rank to the capital, 
and was' followed by Hippo. We. fhall not fpeak of other 
towns which ftudded the coaft, or were fcattered over the con- 
tinent. The greater part ftood upon lakes, which are not.un- 
common in that divifion of Africa. The inhabitants availed 
theinfelves of all the cultivable land amidft the burning fands 
with which they were furrounded. But all their induftr 
could only produce a fertility reftri€ted to the borders of the 
lakes, and of the inconfiderable rivers, As to the country 
around Carthage, it was very fertile. | 

‘It is believed that the firit government of Carthage was 
monarchical ; nor is it known at what period it became re- 
‘publican. In the latter form it confifted of the people, a nu- 
merous fenate, and two /uffetes, or magiftrates who pretided 
in the fenate. The futfetes refembled the two confuls of 
Rome, or the kings of Lacedemon ; but,the more ftrict re- 
femblance was tothe former, as they were not chofen for 
their lives. They were feleéted from the richeft clafs, that 
they might fupport their elevation with due fplendor. The 
fenators were chofen by the people, or appointed by the fenate ; 
but the particular form is not known. When the fenate was 
unanimous, its voice was law; but when oppolition arofe, or 
the fuffetes objected, the affair was brought before the people, 
- whofe decifion was final. To this circumftance, according to 
Polybius, the ruin of Carthage may be imputed, becaufe in the 
laft Punic war the populace, enthralled by demagogues, over- 
came the fenate. 
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‘ There were alfo fwo kinds of.tribunals, the deftination 
and authority of which can only be conje€tured—the hun- 
dred, or council of one hundred, ‘chofen from the body of 


fenators, and the five feleéted from the hundred. It is pro- 


bable that the hundred previoufly difcuffed affairs, and then 
propofed them to the fenate; and that the five watched over 
the conduét of the others, even that of the fuffetes, and con- 
ftituted what at Venice were called inquifitors of ftate. What- 
ever the powers may have been, it appears that they were 
created and balanced with fkill, fince, in the hiflory of this 
republic, no trace appears, for a great length of time, of any 
violent difturbance among the people, or of any oppreflion on 
the part of the government. , 

‘ The horrid cuftom of facrificing children to an idol, fup- 
pofed to be Saturn, and of burning them in honour of him, 
was long continued at Carthage. ‘The children were felected 
from the chief families; and the mothers were obliged to afhit 
at the facrifice, and were refpected in proportion to the apathy 
which they difplayed. On occafions of public calamity no 
lefs than’ two hundred were fometimes the viétims of this abo~ 


minable fuperftition. There were few Egyptian, Greek, or. 


Roman divinities, who were not worthiped by the Carthagi- 
nians with appropriated abfurd rites; fuch as the proftitu- 
tions in the temples, the profit of which ferved as a marriage 
portion: but we may obferve that fuch fuperftitions, fubverfive 
* “4 public morals, could not have been very generally prac- 
tifed,’ 


M. Anguetil proceeds, in his fifth volume, to detail the hif- 
tory of Mohammed and the khalifs. The Turks with their 
fultans next fill the fcene ; and they are followed by the Mon- 
gul khans and the Sofs of Perfia. The annals of Hindooftan, 
of the nations thence to China, and of China itfelf and Japan, 
complete the volume, The pretended hiftories of many re- 
gions, however, are merely geographical defcriptions ; andthe 
author has not had recourfe to the lateft accounts. . His lea 
of Jedfo, for example, is full of difficulties, which might have 
been removed by a glance at the voyage of la Péroute. 

The fixth volume commences with a brief hiflory of ancient 
and modern commerce, ‘This is followed by the hiftory of the 
Ottoman fultans—of the Jews, continued by centuries to the 
prefent tiine—and of Egypt and Africa in general. 

In giving a rapid idea of the hiftory of French commerce, 
our author thus enters on the fubject. 


‘ It is afked why the French, fo ative and enterprifing, 
were fo late in their commercial attempts in India, and met 
with fo little fuccefs. It is anfwered that the caufes are, the 
abundance of the country, which fuffices in itfelf for both coa- 
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fumption and exchange ; the faults of a government always 
changing its fchemes, and open to all projects; and the na- 





tional character, light, inconftant, and eager for change. [a 
1524, Francis [. encouraged his fubjects. to undertake long 
voyages ; and in 1543 he renewed his exhortations.. In.1575 
afiftance was offered to thofe who. would undertake voyages 
of difcovery, but no enterprife of moment followed. Henr 


‘IV. formed a company in 1604: it did nothing: Louis X1U, 


in 1611, gave new encouragements ; but they were .of no 
avail. A new company was formed in 1615: two. veflels 
failed in 1617, three in 1619. Yet fo {mall was the expectation 
from India, that it was deemed prudent to confine the enter- 
prifes to Madagafcar. 

¢ Colbert, notwithftanding his-extenfive genius, was re- 
ftriéted to thofe confined views, becaufe he could do no more. 
It was neceffary to give an impulfe to the nation. ‘The pens 
of the moft celebrated academicians were employed; and 
memoirs were fcattered in profufion, which fhowed the faireft 
perfpective, and prophefied the moft ample fuccefs. The in- 
tervention of parliaments fecured the fhares, ' The king gave 
three hundred thoufand livres.. Through policy, or zeal, the 
ereater part of the lords of the court fubfcribed; and their 
example was followed by the generality of the rich. In 1665 
four fhips, replenifhed with every thing neceflary to revictual 
and increafe the colony, were difpatched to Madagaf{car, to 
which the name of [fledu Dauphin was given. In 1667 veffels 
were fent from this ftation to Cochin. While they were on 
this expedition, the colonifts of Madagafcar, finding them- 
felves in a fertile and agreeable country, adapted for hunting 


‘and .other diverfions, gave themfelves up entirely to them, 


without thinking of the company which paid and fupported 
them. In return ‘the latter requefted the king to refume the 
ifland, where few of thefe pretended merchants remained, and 
whence thé moft ufeful of them were tranfported to Surat in 


1670,’ 
Our author thus introduces the hiftory of Africa. 


‘This country, which the Romans ftyled fertile in monfters, 
too well juftifies the appellation, whether it be undeérftood of 
cruel and voracicus animals, or of men as ferocious, or laftly 
of monftrous manners and prejudices. It is a peninfula, con- 
nected with Afia by a {trip of land about thirty leagues wide, 
between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. The interior of 
this vaft- continent is-little known, for two reafons: 1. Tra- 
velling is very difficult, becaufe the inhabitants, full of diftruft 
for Europeans, whom they regard as leagued in a general de- 


fign of feifing the mines of gold, their chief wealth, do not 


permit them to pené¢trate into the country ; 2. The obftinacy 
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of the natives, in préeferving a ftrict filence concerning the rea} 
ftate of their country, is invincible. Even the flaves exported 


from this continent cannot be induced to fpeak, by promifes, ca- 
reffes, threats, or rigor ; or, if they fpeak, it is only to deceive, » 


and ‘not to give any juft idea of their religion, of their cuftoms, 
their commerce, or any other topics which might pleafe or ine 
tereft. Hence the little we know of Africa is due to the re- 
lations of a few miffionaries, who have efcaped the ferocity of 
the favages, and have been able to undergo the feverities of the 
climate and the fatigue of travelling.’ 


-, Part of the account of the empire of Monomotapa may in- 
tereft the prefent general curiofity concerning interior Africa, 


¢ The vaft empire of Monomotapa, which in many refpects 
may be compared with that of Abyflinia, extends, as is re- 
ported, from feven to eight hundred leagues im circumference. 
The air is in general healthy, and the foil fertile, though the 
mountains are covered with {now, while the plains are parched 
with heat. It is remarked with aftonifhment that the people, 
diftant from the tropic, are real negroes; while, in the parts 


‘of Libya and America which have the fun in their zenith, the 


inhabitants are neither of a black colour, nor have woolly 


hair. Young people here go almoft naked, while the old. 


cover their lower parts. Polygamy is practifed ; but the firft- 
married wife remains the miftrefs of the houfe, and her children 
are.the heirs. Jt is not permitted, even at court, to wear ftuffS 
of foreign fabric, left charms fhould be interwoven, A poli- 
tical Jaw is thus fupported by fuperftition, in order to enforce 
its obfervance. 

‘ The court of the emperor is magnificent: when he ap- 
pears in ceremony, he’ wears a little {pade hanging by his fide, 
the emblem of cultivation ; and in each hand he holds an 
arrow, one to chafiife, the other to protet. The government 
is very mild, and there are-no taxes. The emperor only re- 
quires fome days of work; and even on thote he feeds the 
labourers, fo that the fervice is fought, not fhunned. The 


_children of the tributary princes, or great officers, are edu- 


cated in the court: they are trained.in fidelity to their foye- 
reign, and ferve as pledges for that of their relatives, Every 

ear the monarch fends to each province an officer, upon 
whofe arrival the fires are extinguidhed, and from whofe hands 
a new flame is received. To refufe this ceremony is,to revolt ; 
whence it ferves as an oath of fidelity.. The monarchs are 
much beloved by their people, whofe affection they pre- 
ferve by frequent tokens of benevolence. When the em- 
peror drinks, fneezes, or coughs, one of the grandees prefest 
exclaims, ‘* Pray for the .emperor’s health and profperity !” 
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the fhout goes round, and is continved even to the extremity 
of the empire. | 

* Juftice is prompt and fevere: there is a purgative draught, 
refembling the bitter waters of the Jews; he who is not in- 


commoded by it is declared innocent. ' The capital is neat. 


There are an emprefs and nine queens, each having her own . 


court: one is prote&trefs of the Portugucfe, another of the 
Moers; and each has her province of public biufinefs. The 
harveft is a high feftival : the emperor is commonly prefent 
at it: but, if war or other avocations prevent hts attendance, 
the emprefs prefides. In the train of the court there are al- 
ways dancers, muficians, and buffoons, for the amuiement of 
the people ; and the chiefs of thefe bands are efteemed men of 
confequence. There are regular armies fet on foot alternately, 
It is believed that there is.a province inhabited by Amazons ; 
it is at leaft certain that there are in the armies bodies of 
women, whofe arms are the how, the javelin, the fabre, the 
cutlafs, the poignard, and light fharp axes: they are trained 
from their infancy, and thus acquire great addrefs, The em- 
peror prefers them for the guard of his perfon. He has alfo 
a kennel of two hundred dogs, whom he regards as not lefs 
faithful protectors,’ ; 





‘ The ftory of the laft emperor of Monomotapa of whom 
we have heard, is this. A war havibg arifen among the fons 
of Famigar Bachi, who had left {ixty-four, all were flain ex- 
cept three. Two agreed to fhare the throne, each reigning 
fix months in the year. The firft who held the fceptie cut 
off the other, sad was himfelf flain by his uncle Nahi, who 
feifed the crown. The third had faved himfelf in a diftant 
kingdom, whiere he purchafed fome land, which he cultivated 
with his own hands, and lived unknown. Having married, 
he had a fon named Alfondi, who was loved and admired b 
all around him for his modefty and fweetnefs of difpotition, 
joined with wit and knowledge. 

‘ Having heard of a war in Monomotapa, between Nahi 
. and a neighbouring potentate, Alfondi provided himfelf with 


arms and horfes, and, at the head of a fele&t band, offered his - 


fervices to the emperor. It was not long before he fignelifed 
himfelf by exploits which’ attraéted thé admiration of the 
-whoie army. Nahi, in particular, was fo pleafed with’ his 
condué that he gave him the command of a large corps, at 
the head of whick he aequired fuch fame, that his merits were 


~ crowned by the appointment of commander in chief. In fx 
months the young general gained fo many battles, that the 
enemy fued for peace, . To recompenfe him’ for his fervices, 
the emperor gave him in marriage the princefs his daughter, 
without arly fufpicion of his birth ; a fubjeét on which ¢ven 
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Alfondi had not received from his father, or from any, other 
perfon, the fmalleft hint. His goodnefs of heart prompted him 
to invite his father to witnefs and flare his fuccefs. The old 
monarch: foon recollected, in the father of his fon-in-law, his 
own nephew, whofe throne he had ufurped; and he imme- 
diately refigned the fceptre to him. The new king transferring 
it to his fon, Alfondi and his wife were crowned amid{t the 
acclamations of the people, whofe love and efteem he conti- 
nued to merit by his juftice and benefits. _ With fome embel- 
lithments, an. interefting African novel might be compofed 
from this hiftory.’ 

The adventures of the princefs Zingha of Angola are alfo 
interefting, but aré too long to be extracted. We fhall clofe 
our furvey of this volume with the account of Benin, after ob- 
ferving that the author might have improved the article of the 
Canary Iflands, under which the hiftery of his countryman 
Jean de Bethencourt, who conquered them in 1402, and was 
named king, is totally omitted. .M. Anquetil fhows equal in- 
attention in deriving the Gallas of Abyffinia from the Gauls 


of France. 

_ © The kingdom of Benin has a capital of the fame name, 
which is not ill built for that country. The view of the market 
would not excite the gluttony of Europeans, as it prefents dogs- 
fleth, roafted. apes, bats, rats, and lizards. The king is uever 


approached except by three minifters, who ftate the requefts 


of his fubjeéts, and return bis anfwers: it may be believed that 
thefe gentlemen alter them at their pleafure. 


and tells him. in fecreey which of his fons he.would with to 
have for his fucceffor. ... all the others are fpeedily murdered. 


, At the king’s funeral the body is thrown into a deep and nar- 


row ditch; and after it as many courtiers, women, and officers, 
as the excavation will hold, are thtown alive. The ditch is 
then covered ; but it is opened the next morning, when they 
are afked if they have joined their king; and tilence is fup- 
pofed to be confent. On the following night the priefts of the 
idols. difperfe themfelves throtigh the ftreets, killing without 
diftin€tion all whom they meet, that the king may not be 
without a body of fubjeéts in the other world. 

¢ Neyerthelefs the inhabitants of Benin have the character 
of being mild, humane, and enemies of all violence. They are 
much addicted to women, but avoid obfcene difcourfe, in which 


moft other negroes indulge. Polygamy is general among them, , 


as well asthe circumcifion of both fexes*. They are alfo 
very jealous among themfelves, but not of Europeans ; ior 





* Circumcifien and excifion. See Brownc’s Travels. Rev. 


On the appre-. 
henfion of his demife, the monarch fummons the chief minutter, ' 
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how can they fuppofe that any woman fhould have fo de- 


praved a tafte, as to like a white moniter? They vifit, con- 
verfe, and eat together--no uiual circumftances among ne- 
groes. In Benin are fome remains of ancient European prac- 
tices—the ordeal by hot iron, immerfion, and potions... They 
are afraid of their fhadows, becaufe they imagine them real 
beings, who will, at a future period, teitify of their good or 
evil life: fhadows are here more efficient than laws are in 
other countries, Their magiftrates are diftinguithed by col- 
Jars of coral, which it is death to lofe.’ 


The feventh, agnth, and ninth volumes comprehend the 


hiftory of modern Europe. a ae 
In the feventh we meet with that of Spain, France, Savoy, 


Genoa, Parma, Milan, &c. 


Amidft the multiplicity of topics we are at‘a lofs whith 
arts to felect, as fpecimens of fo extenfive a work,;' hit we 
will tranflate the commencement of the hiftory of Savoy, as a 
portion not generally known. ,; Coe ase 


¢ Savoy is full of mountains, and not very fertile of grain 
but it abounds in excellent pattures. There are mountains 
on which the {now and ice never melt. The game, is highly 
praifed ; and freth-water fifh are found in abundance. Na 
ture, very various in. Savoy, recoihpentes the traveller for the 
uniformity. of the wide plains of Piedmont ; but the fertility. of 
the latter country overbalancesthe pleafure of romantic profpects 
and pictureique beauties, Through all the ftates of the duke 
of Savoy are found forefts, lakes, fountains, cafcades, rivers, 
torrents, grottoes, {harp rocks, foft and verdaut declivities, The 
moft agreeable part is the county of Nice, on the Mediter- 
ranean: here the rigors.of winter are never felt ; the air is.con- 
{tantly mild, the fky ferene ; and the territory feems the abode 
of an eternal fpring. The Savoyard is laboriots:. ae loves 
his country, and never leaves it, except for the purpofe of 
procuring fupplies from other countries ; and he returns to his 
own with new delight. He is.famous for his attachment to 


his fovereigns. 


‘ Piedmont rears a confiderable number of cattle. The in- 
habitants alfo deal largely in filk, which is the bet in Italy. 
Sardinia imparts to the duke of Savoy the title of king, The 
air of thisifland, in the time of the Romans, was reckoned 
very unwholefome: hither were fent the exiles whofe death 
was defired. By clearing the grounds, however, or other 
caufes, this complaint has been removed, . The inhabitants 
are a mixture, or (to fpeak more properly) the remains, of 
various nations which have inhabited the sheneCunthaginigns 


Romans, Vandals, Moors, and, more lately, Pifans and Genoefe. 
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It is governed by 4 viceroy. It may be remarked that: the 
king of Sardinia, whofe ftates are the fmalleft among thofe of 


- crowned heads, has three capitals, Cagliari in Sardinia, Cham- 
beri in Savoy, and Turin in Piedmont : the laft is his ufual . 


tefidence. 

« The principal inhabitants of Savoy, in the Roman pe- 
riod, were known under the name of Allobroges. They oc- | 
cupied that part of the Alps-which the Romans called the ci- 
tadel of Italy, beeaufe it was the moft fecure rampart which 


they had againft the invafions of the weftern nations, particu. - § 


Jarly the Gauls. As the fea, by its flux and reflux, leaves pieces 
of water in occafional cavities, fo the flux and reflux of na- 
tions, acrofs the vaft chain of rocks extending from the coaft 
of Genoa to the gulf of Venice, muft have left in the valleys 
tribes which furvived the tempeft that overturned the Roman ° 
empire: | 

,* Little is known of what paffed in thefe rocks, till the 
middle of the eighth century. About the year 750; a count 
de Maurienne was-feen to extend his domination over the 
fmall ftates which furrounded him. Hiftory then repofes 
for fome centuries, and fhows us, about the year 1000, an 
Amé count of Savoy, related to the emperor Otho III. It. 
is believed that this Saxon was the chief of that race which 
fiill holds the fceptre of the Alps.» This Amé was efteemed 
the moft mild and generous of fovereigns, worthy of being the 
ftem of a family which diftinguithed itfelf by the virtues of 
beneficence, without neglecting thofe of war. 

‘ Fabulous exploits are afcribed to Berold, fon of Amé. 
The annals begin to afflume fome degree of verifimilitude -un- 
der Humbert I. his fon, a great warrior, who died-about 1048. — 
He received from his father the example of pious foundations, | 


‘and tranfmitted it to his defcendents, together with a great re- 


{pect for the dogmas and practice of religion. Amadeus, 
eldeft fon of Humbert, was celebrated for his bravery and 
magnificence ; he died without iffue, and left his county to 
Otho his brother. “More fortunate by marriage than his pre- 
deceffors had been by war, he obtained (in dower with Ade- 
laide, heirefs of Sufa) the duchy of Turin, the vale of Aofta, 
and many eftates and caftles on the coaft of Genoa.’ 


The eighth volume contains the hiftory of Venice, Tuf- 
cany, Naples, Switzerland, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, &c. 
The confpiracy of Venice is thus difcuffed : 


¢ Under Marco Antonio. Memo, and Giovanni Bembo, 
(A. D. 1616) the war of the Ufcocchi was renewed or con- 
tinued, with atrocious excefies on the part of thofe ban- 
dittis It was terminated under the latter dage, by the deftruc- 
tion of the barks of the pirates, the ruin of their retreats, and 
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the difperfion of their leaders, whofe names are almoft forgot- 
ten. Other wars, im the territories of Mantua and Friuli, oc- 
cupied the arms of the republic, arid occafioned. a difguft in 
the Spanith court, which much refembled hatred... It was re- 
firained in the time of Nicola Donati, who was created doge 
m his eightieth gan and only held the dignity one. month. 
But under his fucceffor, Antonio Priuli, the animofity burft 
forth in a confpiracy, which has been rendered famous by the 
pen of a celebrated writer. The plot was carried on by the 
duke of Offuna, viceroy of Naples for the king of Spain, and 
the marquis.of Bedmar, ambaflador from Spain to Venice. 
Nothing lefs was in agitation than the feifure of the city or 
the complcte fubverfion of the government; and the mea- 
fures were fo well formed that only unforefeen accidents could 
prevent them. ‘The fubalternms were apprehended and put 
to death ; but the two chiefs denied the proofs of the crime, 
‘though evident, and though, being committed in time of peace, 
it might well be termed treafon. _ Neverthelefs, the Venetians 
were fatisfied with remitting the ambaffador to the juftice of 


his own court, by which he was not even difgraced ; and, if . 
_Offuna died in prifon, it was for another crime.’ a 


This confpiracy, we think, was either invented or magni- 
fied by St. Real. The Venetian writers are filent on the fub- 
ject of it: the Spaniards deny its exiftence ; and it appears that 
no public executions took place. The Venetian archives, 
which, perhaps, are now at Vienna, might elucidate this ob- 
{cure tranfaction. 

From the hiftory of Florence we will extract the account 


"of the firft appearance of the houfe of Medici. 


‘ Among the families, thus agitated by difcordant paffions, 
there was one which had always diftinguihed itfelf by its mo- 
deration and ftri€t impartiality. We mean the Medici, who 
had been called to Florence by the public efteem. They form- 
erly refided in a neighbouring diftriGt, into which the Floren- 
tines occafionally went to confult them, and whence they in- 
vited them to the city in the year 1250. From that epoch the 
Medici attracted univerfal refpe&, both from the nobles and 
the people : offices, appropriated to either, were blended in 


_ this.family, which obferved as complete a neutrality as poi- 


fible. Sometimes this neutrality was refpected ; at other times 
the Medici were obliged to declare themfelves. 

‘ In 1424 an unfortunate war againft the duke of Milan 
occafioned an increafe of taxes. It was wilely fo contrived 
that the rich fhould bear the greater part of the burthen. 
With this they were difpleafed ; while the people, warml 
interefted in the caufe, eagerly fupported the law. ‘Tho 
nobles who enjoyed the chief offices affembled to propofe a 
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new rate, and to enforce the fubmiffion of the people to it, 
The. more fagacious declared that it would be impoffible to 
fucceed, unlefs théy had the confent of John, de Medici, who 
was then gonfalonicr or ftandard-bearer of the people, and 


who had not joined their affembly. It being agreed,that he © 


fhould be invited, he anfwered the meffengers that he would 
hever confent to any meafure prejudicial to the people : but, 
at the fame time, he prévailed on the latter to meet the nobles 


half-way. ‘Thus the wifdom of one man affuaged the rifing, 


tempeft, which was the more dangerous, as taxes deeply af. 
fe&t the popular paffions, and excite them to the greateft ex- 


ceffes.’ 


The brief narrative of the decline and fall of the houfe of 
Medici may alfo intereft our readers. | | 


© It was to Francis, third duke of Florence:[1564], that the. 


emperor confirmed the title of grand duke, which he had hefi- 
tated to confer on the father. Francis derived from nature a 
tranquil mind, fond of peace, and void of ambition or violent 
afions. A fair Venetian, ‘daughter of Capello, a fenator, in- 
terefted his affections. Hiflory paints this paffion with at- 
tendant events, which might form the intrigue. of a romance, 
The grand duke had recourfe to every mark of attention and 
tendernefs, which could. make impreflion on a delicate and 
fentitive female. He triumphed, by his affiduities, over, a fa- 
vourite lover, for whom fhe had abandoned her country ; and 
he gave htr his hand, after the death of Jane of Auftria, his 
wite. It is believed that Ferdinand his brother, enraged at 
this degrading marriage, poifoned both of them in 1588. If 
by this crime he afcended the throne, he expiated it, if poffi- 
ble, by, the wifdom of his government. His fon Cofmo Il. 
fucceeded him in 1609 : he was of a feeble conftitution, which 
however did not prevent him from rendering his brief {way 
laudable, by his prudence, and his love and encouragement of 
the arts. | 
‘ As if it had been decreed that every branch of fcience 
fhould be indebted 'to the: Medici, natural philofophy,. chemif- 
try, and gatural hiftory, derived a {plendor before unknown 
from Ferdinand II. who fucceeded Cofmo his father in 1621. 
He eftablifhed an'academy for the cultivation of thofe fciences, 
and encouraged them with great zeal. His wife, daughter of 


Gafton, duke of Orleans, feconded his views in this-refpect; - 


but, not agreeing in many others, they parted, and the duchefs 
refumed her refidence in France. The grand duke then gave 
himfelf up to devotion, the excels of which is faid to have 
occafioned his divorce. The fentence was never pronounced, 


though during the life of his lady he entered into holy orders, 
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by a fpecial difpenfation of the pope, demanded and obtained 
that the duke might enjoy the right of touching reliques. 


‘  € In regularity of manuers he was not imitated by his fuc- 


ceffor, John-Gafton, in 1670, . This prince led a foft and-con- 
cealed life in the interior of his palace. Forefeeing that he 
would have no children, Spain, France, and Auftria, difpofed of 
his dominions during his life, without confulting him. “They 


paffed through different hands, according to the preponderant 
interefts of thofe powers, till in 1737 they were definitively - 


allotted to the houfe of Auftria. In order that the ftate may 
not fuffer by the abfence of the fovereign, and that the confump- 
tion of the revenue may continue to invigorate the country, it 
is conftituted an appanage for the younger branches of-the 
imperial family.’ . 


In the ninth volume are comprifed the hiftories of Ruffia, 
Poland, England, Scotland (all from Buchanan at the prefent 
day !), Ireland, and America, 

The recent French attempt upon Ireland led us to turn to 
that part of the volume. The affected or real ignorance of 
the-French, in all ages, concerning the moft trivial features of 
the Britifh dominions, not to fpeak of ftatiftics, laws, confti- 


‘tution, &c. is truly furprifing, and feems irremediable. 


¢ The ifland of Ireland prefents the figure of an egg, if we’ 


except irregularities, which open a number of excellent har- 
bours. It is about one half of the fize of England: the land is 


pad fertile, and abounds in all forts of produ€tions: but the 


paftures form its chief opulence. Nor is it deficient in mine- 
rals, particularly iron and lead. ‘There are large lakes, fine 
rivers, hot and petrifying {prings: the mountains are not very 
high, and are well wooded. Wolves are found there ; hut 
venomous creatures, it,is faid, die as foon as they touch this 


foil. ’ 
*. The Irifh are tall and robuft.. Their antiquaries derive 


them from the Spaniards, ‘who landed in that ifland a thou-. 


fand years before Chrift, under a chief called Milefius, 
whence they weredenominated Milefians.. Other inhabitants, 
however, were found there; and fome of them were giants. 
Befides the fun, moon, and ftars, thefe tribes adored the uten- 
fils of domeftic ceconomy and agriculture ; without doubt, in 
honour of thofe wha invented them. ‘To this. worfhip fuc- 
ceeded the religion of the druids, which was probably import- 
ed by fome Gauls who fettled among them. Like the Scotch, 


they alfo had bards, whofe poems. were fung. .' The? marri- 


ages were performed in public, with ceremonies proper to in- 


{pire refpect for that folemnity. Mufic was honoured);-and 


the prize of excellence in that art was often difputed in the 
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public feftivals, where likewife crowns were decreed to fupe- 
riority in military exercifes. 

¢ The Irith pretend that they have had annals from feven hun- 
dred»years before Jefus Chrift; that men, highly efteemed for | 
their virtues, Were appointed by the nation to digeft thofe an- 
nals, which were fubmitced to the examination of the general 
council. Hence their authors enumerate, before the com- 
mencement of our zra, a feries of feventy-fix kings, with all 
their names and furnames, in genealogies too embroiled to pte- 
fent any facts worthy of a place in hiftory. 

¢ About the year 70, while the Milefian tribe was ftill pa- 
ramount, a civil war arofe between the nobles and plebeians, 
The former affumed a defcent from the Spanith chiefs and 
foldiers, who had fubdued the ifland; and they held under a 
yoke of iron, as vaflals and flaves, ‘the reft of the nation, 
compofed of artifans and labouters, defcended from the fir 
inhabitants, or from other mechanical races, which had fuc- 
ceffively eflablifhed themfelves in Ireland. As this mafs was 
the moft numerous, the Milefians were vanquifhed, and the 
king and nobles expelled: but the victorious mob could not 
agree on a form of government. After many years of difcuf- 
fion, the plebeians recalled the defcendants of thé nobles, and 
placed on the throne the lawful heir of the crown.’ 


Our propofed limits will only permit us to tranflate afother 
extract, which fhall be taken from the hiftory of Canada. 


‘ The importance of the colony of Canada dates from the 
year.1668. The court of France, which had negleéted it till 
that time, began to intereft itfeif in that colony. Gentlemen 
of fmall fortune were fent thither, and received portions of 
land called /eigmeuries, fo that with moderate induftry. they- 
might live like men of quality. Soldiers became planters, and 
ofhcers landlords. At this moment the French ardor gave 
a new face to the colony: habits of_induftry were excit- 
ed by emulation. This.activity foon fubfided: when the 
French could exift with eafe, they ceafed to labour ; and then 
the Englith colonies acquired a decided fuperiority. 

‘ A Frenchman has bequeathed to us the following compa- 
rifon of the colonifing nations. ‘ In New England, and the 
other Englith poffeflions, is remarked an opulence of which 
the proprietors do not avail themfelves. In New France is 
perceived teal poverty, lurking under an appearance of eafy - 
circumftances. The Englifh planter amaffes riches in deny- 
ing to Mimfelf all needlefs expenfes. The French Canadian 
amply enjoys all that he acquires, and fometimes makes a pa 
rade of what he has not. The firft works for his pofterity ; 
the fecond neyer thinks of his, but abandons them to the di- 
firefs in which he himtelf originally lived, and leaves them to 
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extricate themfelves:from it as well as eerste It is: to-be 


withed: that the mixture of Englith parfimony, and French 
carelef{nefs, may form in modern Canada a national character 
equidiftant from both extremes, Canada was yielded to Eng~ 
land by the treaty of Paris, in 1763,\having coft France, im 
nine years of war, one hundred and twenty-two millions, ‘five 
hundred and ninety thoufand livres.’ 913.) 


- Upon the whole, this work amply comipenfates fome faults 
and omiffions by its general merits; and it may be recom- 
mended as an infirudive and entertaining abftract of univer+ 
fal hiftory. We underftand, with pleafure, that a tranflation 
of it-isin the prefs, -_ 


Pee 





Le Nouveau Diable. Boitenx, Tableau philofophique et moral 
de Paris; Memoires misen lumiére et enrichis de Notes. par 
le Dofteur Dicaculus de Louvain. Paris. 1799. 


The New Devil upon two Sticks, a philofophical and moral 
Picture of Paris: Memoirs edited and enriched with Notes 
by Doétor Dicaculus M4 duvain. 2 els: 8vo. vos. Boards. 
Imported by De Bofte. : | a 


A. Dedicatory epiftle, infcribes thefe volumes to the manés 
of Le Sage. * We may fay of a book,’ fays the author,of,this 
work, quoting the remark of a man ‘of talents, ‘ the fon of 
fuch a book, as we fay, of a man; the fon .of; fuch a perfon. 
The fiétion of the Devil * upon two Sticks opening the houfe- 
roofs of Madrid, belongs to a Spanifh author named Velez 
de Guevara. The author of Turcaret and of Gil Blas took 
poffeffion of this fable and embellifhed it. I in, my ‘turn bor- 
tow this picture-frame, in which we may at the end of every 
Row do I fay ?—at the end of every year, hang up new 
abfurdities ; : | 

‘ Sujets toujours ttaités, toujouts inépuifables, _ 

‘ Amufing romance, painter of manners to the life, thou 
whofe eafy pen a laughing genius feems to have guided, re- 
ceive the homage: of a, writing with the idea of which thou 
haft infpired me! Treprefented the Graces dancing at. thy 





* ¢ This fiction appears to have been originally drawn from the cabaliftic 
work ee oe under the title of Vincu'um Spirituum. It is there faid that 
by this admirable book Solomon found the fecret of inclofing in a hotrle of 
black glafs a million of infernal fpirits, with feventy-two of their kings, of 
whom Bilgth was the firft, Belial the fecond, and 4/modeus the third. Solomon 
afterwards caft the bottle into a great well at Babylon. Fortunately for the 
.. prifoners, the Babylonians, hoping to find fome treafure in this well, defcended 
into it, and bruke the bottle; and the delivered demons returned to their or- 


dinary abode.’ ! (L’Abbé d’artigny, Mém.) 
App. Von. XXVI. NEw Arr. 2M | 
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fide to the found of the folly-bells of Momus: I purfaed the 


charming and fugitive groupe; it remained by thee. Then E . 


opened to myfelf another path. Inftead of connecting 'chap= 
ters, I fetched fcenes ; I thought nothing of the regularity of 
the picture, of the difpofition of the characters or objects; F 
painted them juft as:they prefented themfelves.. Obedient.to 


all the caprices of my imagination, I fuffered my pento run at . 


the will of its lively fancy ; I fhook off at once all the rules, 
or rather“all the fetters of art. I employed myfelf neither upon 
the plan ‘nor upon the ftyle of the work, being perfuaded that 


it would be better if every page fhould be the refult of the fen _ 


fation or the infpiration of the moment. 

‘ This is the faithful mirror of the moving groupe of phan- 

toms, of feelings, of thoughts, which imagmation and reflex- 

Re ard this canvas 

asa collection of arabefques. Inimitable Le Sage! | hang 
my arabefques beneath your picture.’ 4, 3¥ 


After the dedication follows the ‘ Neceflary Advertifement.” — 


‘It is propofed in this work to attack abufes, not authority; 
vices and follies, not perfons.’ 2 

The book commences, where Le Sage concludes, with the 
re-capture of the devil by Torribio the enchanter, and his re- 


imprifonment in a bottle. The hiftory of ‘Torribio is then re- : 


lated, and the contents of his conjuri ng room are defcribed with 
fomie ‘wit and ‘much irreligion. The fourth chapter is thort 
and curious. | . 
©Tt fhows what was in the bottle where the devil was im- 
prifoned.’ ay 
‘Le Sage not having informed us what this bottle con- 


tained, we have made inquiry concerning it. After learned 


conjecture and the laborious perufal of the moit efteemed Spa- 
nifh commentators, we have difcovered that it was a bottle of 
ink? ‘The devil in the bottle. Tt is in the excremental. 
dregs that party-journalifts dip their pens.’ ; 

Torribio is at laft denounced to the inquifition: his houfe 
is furrounded by the officers: they enter with their holy water 
and break all the inftruments of forcery : in the confufion the 
ink-bottle is broken, and Afmodeus efcapes out, of. the win- 
dow. At no great diftance, a young bachelor, a novice in 
the art of Blanchard and Montgolfier, had elevated a balloon, 





below which a little boat was balanced, wherein the voyager ° 
fat, his eyes being turned to heaven, his nofe to the wind, his 


hand placed upon the cords. Suddenly, like a black cloud, 
Afmodeus defcended upon the balloon, and feated himfelf by 
the fide of the terrified bachelor.- He gave the machine a 
more rapid motion; he feemed to have given it wings ; the 
balloon rolled, the ‘wind rofe, the towns leffened in the 
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view Of the travellers, and the Pyrenees formed an imper- 


ceptible point: ‘They traverfed the air with the rapidity of an: 
arrow or of lightning. Half-recovered from his firft emoa’ 
tion, the bachelor inquired of Afmodeus what all this could) 
mean. “ Take courage,” replied his lame companion—* [; 


am.a good fort of devil: I’ have borrowed your machine to 


efcape the looks of Torribio; whofe piercing eyes featch me. 


every where and look through fpace. I will be grateful for. 
this fervice; and, as I formerly recompenfed don Cleofas, fo 
I will not be ungrateful towards you.”—* But where will 
this refiftlefs whirlwind carry us ?”—* To France.” In fad, 
they touched tipon France.—* If we proceed at this rate, we 
fhall foon be at Paris.”—«<‘ There it is—+.” 

At the fight of Paris, the bachelor burft irtto a long décla- 
mation againft the vices of citiesof civilifation. . “ Bachelor,” 
faid the devil, «do you believe that the cats of the Scythians, 
or the moving tents of the Arabs of the defert; are pteferable?” 
—¢ Undoubtedly ; and the defire frequently comes upon me, 
a new Volney,. to journey among them. How often have I 
feated myfelf at the entrance of the tent of the hofpitable 
Arab! How do I love to reprefent, to myfelf thefe children of 
the defert; now ranged in a circle; leaning upon their lances, 
difputing the prize of valour or of generofity ; now hurrying 
upon their barbed horfes amidft clouds of fand; defying a fky 
of fire, and difperfing the timid caravans. I know that we 
call them robbers; but what then are our civilifed nations? 
what are our European governments, in which, from empire 
to empire, from individyal to individual, there exifts an ac- 
tive, an eternal war—where the ambition of potent ftates 
erafes whole kingdoms from the map, and divides them in the 
fight of other powers? And do not the individuals of thefe 
nations refemble their governments? Is not the moft fkilful 
villain the moft refpeGted? Is it not here that fo ntany millions 
of men; when they rife in the morning; fay to themfelves, 
** How {hall I get this man’s money ? how hall I ruin my 
neighbour? how fhall I fecure my own welfare at the exa 
penfe of others? how fhall I raife my family upon the ruin 
of ‘other families?” And what they fay, they do. Vile rob- 
bers! Now give this name to the ) Har who has declared war 
againft the mifers loaded with gold, wandering in his deferts ! 
to-the Arab who is getierous even towards his enemies, arid 
who, when difarmed, pa every virtue. There is in 

urope a nation which lives only by rapine, which ptofpers 
only by the ruin of the commerce of other ftates ; which, to 


obtain that fuperiority; ravages the Indies, infefts the feas, di- 

vides the continental powefs, and, for its own intereft, fcat- 

ters among them gold, intrigues, poifon, fire; a Machiavelian 

atid Neronian government which enjoys this univerfal confla- 
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gration, which realifes as far as it can the with of ey) 
like the Lifbon rufians who robbed, murdered, and violated. 
duting the earthquake: thefe, thefe ‘are the robbers!!! Oh 
God—this nation is that of all Europe which has attained the 
higheft perfe€tion in civilifation and induftry ; that whofe 
authors have penetrated the deepeft into the abyfs of human 
knowledge ; it is the country’ of Bacon, of Newton, of 
Locke !’ | 
_ Such isthe Frenchman’s picture of England! If the follow- 

ing fcene' be drawn from life,'he has fatirifed his own country 
with more effect, 

¢ What is this enchanted place illuminated by luftres of - 
Englith glafs? The refracted light fports in reflectors of gold,. 
of ee and of. opal: a moving cieling, where the Loves 
fufpend garlands, fheds frefhnefs anda fhower of rofes: vo- 
luptuous: mirrors .reflet the pi€tures with which a libertine 
pencil has peopled-this temple of pleafure. Furniture of an 
elegant form, fofas, thrones, beds, fhells, cufhions of linen, of 
purple, of filk, enriched with pearls and diamonds, are offered 
to. caprice: bronze, ivory, and mother of pearl, glitter on all 
fides. _ A fumptuous and delicate table is covered with exqui- 
fite and coftly meats: the rareft birds and fithes are difplayed 
in»golden plates: rich wines, lacryma-chrifti, conftantia, 
malmfey, tockay, fhine in precious cups. A f{pring.in the floor 
moves; and, from. the four corners of the room, four ftatues 
ftart, upon the model of the dancers of Herculancum. Thefe 
automatons hold lyres and crowns; but for whom they are 
defigned I know nor; for I do not yet fee any perfon.— Wait 
a little. —Delightful and diftant vad ng which feems to exhale 
into the air with the perfumes of the orange flowers under 
which it is placed, announces the mafter. Two negroes, and 
fix domeftics in fcarlet habits, enter with flambeaux: they caft 
coverings of black, fatin upon a bed like the car of Venus, 
and place under foot a carpet of Savonnerie. They leave the 
room; and naked girls, who have no veils but their long hair, 
come forward in the attitudes of the three Graces, and feat 
themfelves upon the bed. The modern Cupid appears at laft: 
he alfo is naked— 

‘ Reader, male or- female, I will- regard your decency, and 
will not finifh the picture. ' “ Who is this other Beaujon?” 


‘faid the bachelor to the devil.—* An ex-laquais who is con- 


cerned inthe bank. They fay that one of his archite@ts (he 
employs many) is building a palace of marble for him ; for 
all this, which excites your wonder, already appeats common 
to him.”—“ You remind me of the freedmen of Rome; thofe 
of Paris will alfo {oon demand the honours of a triumph,: It 
feems that the fafhion of {upping with naked girls is common. 
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Among many fimilar fcenes which the lefs. magnificent a 
ments at a diftance prefent to me, J diftinguifh by his falacity 
’ that large pale man—Ah! that legiflator who has “his 
pocket a difcourfe very fevere, very. pute; and vi ft 
worded, upon the reformation. of inorals !?)) eu oc id 


How far this tketch ma “refemble PariGat manner , we 
cannot perfeétly judge. | ‘do the honour’ of En igtand ain’ Pog: 
lifh reader muft think it cvctharaed and ridicu 

- One of the moft amufing paffages in the firlt volume is the 
author’s fagacious. account of the origin of Chriftianity, or 
(as he choofes to call it) Galileifm! After gravely informing 
us that he has feen no authentic proof of the birth or death of 
the founder of Chriftianity, he proceeds, upon the hypothefis 
of his exiftence, to account for his actions. ‘An obvious folu- 
tion explains the yt a t of his birth. His parents retire with 
him to Egypt, becaufe his mother belonged to the college of 
veftals in the temple, and. was in danger of being burned‘for 
becoming a mother. . The college of veftals ro er On 
returning to Judea, the child is placed for education amon 
the Effenians, who, as the author tells ‘us,’ were very intelli- 

nt philofophers. The: Romans, the Effenians, and the Sad- 

ucees, who were the thinking men—that is, the atheifts—of 
the: nation, combine to ruin.the credit of the Pharifees, who 
were the hypocritical pretenders to religion, the vital Fews of 
the day: With thisview they employ Jefus, who, being a 
perfect $iteoiek enters into their fcheme. They prepare im? 
poftors..to’ be. miraculoufly healed by him; the populace are 
delighted,:and the Pharifees alarmed. The latter excite a tus 
mult againft him. Pilate, who is concerned.in the fcheme, 
wifhes to ‘fave him ;~ but the’ Pharifees’ ‘are enraged ; he 
dreads an enfursestion; and facrifices Jefus,: **as all partiés fa 
crifice their emiffaties when they fee t they cannot mn UX 


. -“€ Such is my opinion of a fubject which I once thou 
ferved my greateft attentidn.* But, Hot eniandag, 3 hs. 1 
doubt ‘whether this perfonage Ver ‘exifted.” * 


And the, infidel.is fo, credulous as to think this yn pocket 
ble How the caufe of Chriftianity is ferved by:fuch attacks & 
er {pecimen, may, be giver of infidel “ts A arvo- 
lume..of . fermons : etd. be..lefs inftruttiver .* The ‘koran 
_ fometimes breathes the {weeteft fenfibility., The. zendavetta is 
marked with the feal, of philofophy ; its, precepts are pares ‘The: 
religious, theory, of Orpheus, the golden verfes of Pythagoras; 
the fra ran of Tri oe bear the fame character. eee 
of thefe » works may, the moft, mie codeof morals ve 
and, to obtain, thefe, oa bcme $5 .it is, not-neceffary tones 
mous the connexion of oe m oh childith fables, aft the molt: 
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extravagant,opinions, At leaft thefe fyftems have formed no 
executioners, no inquifitors ; they have not produced the peft 
of religious wars, at catholic malady, that leprofy of the 
byman underftanding.’ 

Tt would be unjuft to extract only thefe paffages, in which 
the author’s prejudices have rendered him abfurd.. We will 
tranflate a more favourable, fpecimen from the chapter upon 
public inftruction. 

. | Education ;-~it,is written at all the corners of the ftreets. 
There are four \lyceums, three mufeums....,.. You have 
the facieties phiJharmonic, polymathic, philanthropic and phi; _ 
Jotectonic, the philalethes, the theophilanthropifts, the circles, 
the club, the hoardsof tranflation, the literary cabinets ..., 
new eftablifhments of every kind ;, well! all this is bad and 
this is.right; it is all bad from the precipitation, from the 
vity. with. which thefe recent edifices have been raifed, by the 
¢oncurrence of circumftances unfavorable to them, by the 
want of members and‘of means; becaufe, in every thing, the 
firft. eflays, or the firft fteps are always feeble, uncertain, tot- 
fering ; becaufe perfection is the refult of long labour, of. pa- , 
tence, and of time; becaufe this perfection itfelf belongs: ta 
fome privileged geniufes, and is denied ta the reft of mankind, 
All, this is cons bavate it annonces: the movement given to 
the general mind; a movement which, in moral as well as in 
ea affairs, once given, is ffopped nq more, and organifes 
anew world. 151, iG 
. £ This. leads us to a refutation of fo many infipid and:empty 
declamatjons upon the’annjhilation of knowledge and informa. 
tion, PO PLS. HR EER ‘a 

#* All is over (they fay) ; every thing has degenerated ; ‘lite. 
rature and the arts approach)to their ruin, their torch is going 
out, the coming, generation will be plunged inichaos:’’: No; 
it will not he thus, Let us explajn, You underftand by infor- 
mation the fublime Jeffons which you receiyed at college ; 
you underftand by information the knowledge of the claffics ; 
and if you have added to it fome rules of oratory, if you have 
ftolen: or: tranflated fome hemiftichs’ of Virgil or of Horace, 
if you have read ‘your: Port-royal ‘logic, if you have gainéd 
a dmattering of ‘phyfics fram. Nolet, and° of mathematics 
from Mateas, you have reached the ‘zénich,« the ‘maxiniim 
+ryou are a prodigy. of collegiate education. "What ddes:this 
futiijth» to: fociety} nkenibers the mur’ dangerous; “becaufé; 
hawjog: learned to fpeak aul ta write) without learning 'to 
reafan and to-think,*they miftake’ emptinefs and chaos for 
fenfe:and truth.o Hence°arife all the ‘prejudices, all the’errors 
which are diffufed- and ‘believed ‘hence thofe ‘phrafes which 
piiuke the ‘ipizit'of theiage kuowin-— Is this work wel 
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‘written?’ they never afk, <‘ is it a work of profound thought?”’ 
or “ is it clear and methodical ?”’. Thus it is that we do not 
inquire concerning a man, “is he virtuous?” but * is’ he 
rich?” Two fuch traits charaéterife a nation. Hence the 


‘ French method of recompenfing talents with wofds ; henée all 


thofe witlings of the tribune, fpecious and abfurd, who believe 
that it is fufficient to agitate the air with their vain noife, who 
come with an opinion as a lawyer with his papers, and who, 
to ufe the fimile of an Arabian poet, refemble a drum which 
ftrikes the air with a loud found, but is empty within. At 
prefent, the purity of information, more than its diffufion, pre- 


yr a brilliant deftiny for this generation, The works of 


oufieau, Voltaire, Montefquieu, and Raynal, are in every 
hand. Perhaps lefs is known; but -what is known is better 
underftood. Information is extending in depth and in furface. 
‘We are not to reckon the number of members collected in cer- 
tain eftablifhments, but the number of thofe who read, who 
acquire new information, either in théefciences, or in the’ par- 
ticular art which they profefs. This number is infinite. 

Let us go through the ditferent claffes of fociety. Among 
thofe who have already received fome inftruction, I fee a tafte 
diffufe itfelf for fciences and the arts which embellith life: 
a ftudious multitude people our lyceums and mufeums; Mi- 
‘nerva is here ornamented with the ceftus of the Graces; and 
it fhould be remarked, that the prefence of women contributes 
to banith the pedantry, the quarrels, the favage and empirical 
tone which our literati too much affe€ted. Minds are be- 
‘coming polithed like manners. The neceffity of pleafing 


_ €reates atticifm and urbanity. ‘Charles, Fourcroy, Dépar- 


cieux, have in their public courfes more advanced fcience than 
‘ten univerfities could have done. Garat has prefented upon 
hiftory the only picture philofophically complete which exifts. 
‘Tire wind {caterers many: of thefe feeds; but there are many 
which take root and {pring up. : : 
‘ Superficial minds (for Moliere has ridiculed only the ma- 
nia and the excefs, and, every excefs is. blameable) have inter- 
died thefe. branches of knowledge to women. And why add 
@ moral inequality to the shvtcal nonnaleené the fexes ¢?. Un- 
doubtedly it is not neceflary to make Corjnnas.and Sapphos of 
all mothers and all wives ; but fhould we. pretend to. prechude 
them from the elegant badinage of poetry? would they hold 
the pen with lefs grace than the lyre and the pencil ?-—* You 
take up the defence» of-female apthors|” I defend -the talent 
and not the title. I with that, becoming enlightened judges, 
they fhould enrich’ themfelves with a tafte..and a pleafyre, 
breathing with more delight the flowers that they have raifed ; 
that they thould perufe with more intereft the productions of our 
great models ; and that this — forming their underftand- 
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ing, fhould form.their hearts.. In appreciating the fentiment, 


we conclude by feeling it ; it is the fun which colours thofe 


who feek its rays. I fhould particularly be cautious of cen- 


furing, as the unfeeling Boileau has done, a tender mother or 
an anxious wife for attending a courfe of phyfiology, or 
learning to watch over the health of a fon, or of a hufband 
e.+++ Barbarians who infult thefe cares—you deferve never 
to receive them, 3 

* Thefe ftudies, not deep, not fcientific, but neceffary, and 
in conftant ufe, form a part of education. A woman thould 
learn to turn a verfe agreeably, or to write a fenfible page, as 


fhe learns to draw a land{cape, or to’ touch the piano-forte. 


I fhould have placed, before that which is the charm, of life, 
that which tends to. its prefervation, Thus fome knowledge 
of the healing art, a tin€ture of chemiftry, of natural hiftory, 


of botany, of rural;aeconomy, are not mifplaced. It will 


faid: in reply, that women are not to live always in the coun- 
try, that they are not to improve their lands themfelves, that 
they will not have occafion to prefcribe and adminifter re- 
pose Hi: that phyficians and furgeons may always be found at 
a certain diftance ;—what, do you efteem it nothing to fave 
your underftanding, your body and your purfe, from fo many 
fools, fa many murdering quacks, to efcape from the receipts 
of good women, from off nurfes’ tales, of which thefe women 
as they ‘fhould be axe daily the viétims, thefe ignorant women, 
who are confined to the mere matter of producing children. 


and educating them abfurdly ?. It is in thefe relations thar the 


moral education ought to be the fame for both fexes ; firft, to 
acquire, if not equality of rights, at leat equality of knowledge; 
in the fecond place, becaufe, in perfecting their education, the 
education of men will be perfeed. The wamen begin, con- 
tinue, and complete, that of all our lives.’ 7 


In thefe volumes there is little that refembles Le Sage. ‘The 
Bachelor’s Tale is founded upon the trite idea of fecret affoci- 
ations, the bafis of fo many worthlefs books, from the fictions 
of Barruel to: the equally true ‘hiftoriés of the ‘circulating 
libraries. The author is evidently a man of talents’; but he 
feems to have miftaken their diretion ; his fatire is clogged 
with too much declamation ; and we therefore do not expec | 
to fee his work tranflated. | . 
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Annales de Chymie. Vols. XIX, ¥X.XXI. XXII. (Continued 
Jrom Vol. XXV. New ‘Arr, p. §09.) iisione 
THIS colleétion, after the 18th volume, was for./three 


years difcontinued. ‘ The neceffity of making the. defence 
of the republic; the exclufive occupation, the events, of the 
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revolution, the -byfinefs and public.offices of its authors; are 
caufes which would. faturally occafion its fufpention, . But 
{cience has not, wholly loft this time : every citizen has been 
a witnefs of-the activity and fuccefs with which chemiftry 
has been cultivated... It has created refources and meafures 
wholly unexpected for the defence of the country, By its 
iaitiediate application to the moft prefling neceffities of fo- 
ciety, it has been rendered more valuable than ever to the be- 
nevolent man and true citizen.’ Such is the editor’s apology 
for the intermiffion ; and it is well known to be true.. From 
the moment, when ‘ victory had crowned the efforts of the 
republicans, and a well-eftablifhed conftitution had fixed 
thescondition of France,’ the fchools,.it is obferved, were 
mgs opened, and this publication, with fome others, re-ap- 
peared. x ; ; 
The objects of the fociety in this new career were ‘to 
catry the torch of fcience into, every workthop;'to ex- 
plain new proceffes ; to defcribe arts little known or prac- 
tifed in France; to rectify faulty plans, and the. numerous 
errors in various manufactures ; to direct. the application of 
many fubftances commonly left to perith’; to caution the work- 
man againft trufting to fecrets often deceitful, andtaa quackery 
always perfidious ; to eftablith perfpicuous theories of obfcure 
proceffes.; to affift the uncertain progrefs of manufacturers ; 
to deftroy myftery and oppofe fraud; in a word, to employ 
the moft exact of {ciences in the multiplication of every ob- 
_ jech of national induftry.’ . i 
The fir article of the igth volume is an abftrac& of a 
work by Meffrs. Vandermonde, Monge, and Berthollet, en- 
titled ‘ advice to. the manufadturers of iron, on the method 
of making fteel;”. and it is followed by an account of a 
work of M. Vandermonde, on the fabrication of {words and 
bayonets. Thefe works are not very inftructive to an Eng- 
ith artift; but thedirections are clear and accurate. A re- 
‘port concerning the’ different methods of extracting foda from 
_ Yea-falt is more important. The firft plan is to feparate the mu- 
riatic acid by. means of the vitriolic, and'to feparate the lat- 
ter by chalk and charcoal. The 2d method is ufed by thofe 
who prepare the muriatic acid, and the foda is feparated from 
the remaining fulphat by means of iron. In the, 3d and 
4th proceffes, charcoal and iron, and the fulphat of iron, are em- 
ployed for the feparation; in the 5th, litharge; the 6th appears 
to the method which effects the feparation of, the acid in 
Natural decompdfitions by means of lime ; in the 7th and 8th 
-proceffes, the decompofition is produced by means of barytes ; in 
the mee by charcoal alone ; and in another, by martial pyrites. 
Different methods are added in the fapplement ; and the whole 
deferves the particular attention of the praétical chemilt. “To 
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rendér the procefs effe€iual, it is expedient that government 
fhould remit the duties on the falt employed. 

| e memoir by M. Pertuis, on the methods of advancing 
the manufacture of pot-afh in France, is very important. . Its 
object is to enforce the practice of burning ufelefs vegetables, 
forthe fake of the afhes and falt, and to point out the com- 


. parative produéts of different plants, in this refpe&t. The 


tables for this purpofe are valuable. We conclude froth the 
experiments ; 1ft, that fhrubs and fmaller vegetables produce 
three times, and plants five times more athes than’ the 
trunks of foreft trees; adly, that the fubftance of a tree produces 
fewer afhes'than the branches, and thefe fewer than the leaves; 
gdly, ‘that plants, burned at the time of their maturity, pro- 
‘hice ‘more afhes than either before or after that period ; 4thly, 
that vegetables burned, when green, produce more athes 
than when they are weighed green, and burned dry.’ . 
In the next ‘article is an abftract of the ‘ infru@iion for 
burning vegetables, extracting the falts, and faturating the 
falt-petre beds.’ 
The ‘account of ' the: mode of reftoring printed paper 
by | again repay, it to a pulp, in ‘the mill, is incapable 
oF syridpestiont: The report, on the manufaéture of foap, 
is highly interefting; and, were it not ‘too long, we would 
felect the’ defcription of the proceffes for making foap from 
thof oily fubftances which ‘are generally fuppofed unfit for 
‘this purpofe, and of the produéts. OT 7 
Two long extraéts from Crell’s Chemical Annals of 1792 
and 1793 follow ; but the faéts mentioned in them, though 
they were interefting at the time, are no: longer fo. 
The 20th volume contains various abftraéts, “which, 
though important in themfelves, are not interefting to the 
general reader. Of thefe we fhall confine ourfelves to: the 
‘titles only.” The firft'is on the methodof refining bell-metal, 
in the large way ; the fecond, on the new methods: of tan- 
‘ning leather propofed by M. Seguin; the third, on the falt 
waters of Jura, and fome other mountains; the fourth is an 
abfiract of the feveral works, refpecting the new weights and 
meéafpres of the French republic; the sth relates to the for- 
‘mation of*falt-petre’; and the» 6th is a report of the merits 
‘of M. Conte’s black-lead pencils, which are: faid:to equal 
the Englifh. | , ig rg 
~ Trithe 21ft' volume are fome interefting articles.: The firft 


‘js by’ M,’ Guyton, deferibing his gravimeter, the inftrument 


for afcertaining the fpecific gravity of folids and fluids,:.with 
fome comparative refults, when tried with fome' other hydra- 


“meters. | 


M. Chaptal’s’obfervations on foap- of ‘wool, have already 
occurred to us. The-article which follows,:is‘a fupplement, 
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in which, for cleaning and fulling every kind of woolen ftuff, : 


he propofes to fubffitute a foft foap, eafily made by every 
workman, This foap is prepared, by immerfing wool, in its 
natural ftate, or the fhreds of wnfulled cloth, in a boiling 
alkaline lixivium.. The fubfequent procefs we cannot wi, 
‘The foap fmells of the wool, and gives a brownifh hue to 
cloth ; its own colour js a brownifh green, 

M. Vanquelin has communi¢ated fome remarks ona dif- 
eafe of trees, analogous to a fanious ulcer in the human body, 
which attacks trees in general, planted in moift or too nu- 
tritious foils. The fanious fluid is depofited between the wood 
and the bark, deftroying the former, and. aéting like com- 
buftion or putrefaction by producing an alkaline fluid.,...The 
poxious matters of two kinds, white and brown; the.former 
contifts of vegetable matter, combined: with a, large, propor- 
tion of carbonate of pot-afh; the latter has the fame alkali, 
with a fubftance refembling gums.or mucilage.) About jour 
ounces and a half of the bark, thus(difeafed, afforded as mach 
alkali, as fifty pounds of the wood, when burned... 3:2 
_. Some Dutch chemifts have communicated to the National 
Inftitute an account.of three {pecies of hydrocarbonate. gas, 

rocured from zther and alcohol by different proceffes. Jt. was 
before known, that a peculiar gas, called o/efant, from. its 
producing oil, might be procured fron) a mixture of fulphuric 
acid and alcohol, without heat, either by alcohol, or zther 
pafiing through a tube, red hot, containing flint or alumine’; 


‘ 


though, if-lime or magnefia be fubftituted for the:\flint, the — 


is hydrogen, and will not become olefiant by. any fub- 
Sirieene paffage through flint or alumine. The olefiant gas is 
neither. abforbed. ‘nor altered by ftanding over water: aad, 
with oxygenated mariatic acid gas, it forms an #therial ‘oil. 
When. mixed with this gas in equal, parts, and fet on fire, 
jt precipitates a large proportion of carbone, whith appears 
jn the form of finélamp-black,. The fmaller is the proportion 


of the oxygenated njuriatic air, the .greater is the quantity” 


of charcoal; for, when the oxygen is ip, too great quantity, 
the carbone is diffipated in fixed air... Thefe chemifts deferibe 
the olefiant‘gas.in all its properties. ,at fome length, and wilh 
to call it.carhonated oily hydrogen, The fecond and third 
{pecies of gas were made by diftilling zther or alcohol through 
. g tube of glafs, heated to a red heat,..and; paffed through water, 
Thefe airs, by the addition of the oxygenated muriatic gas, 
produce neither charcoal nor oil. |All the three kinds, how- 
ever, differ only in the proportion of theingredients.. The firft 
_ contains the» greateft proportion of charcoal, that from alco- 
hol the leaft:; the gas, made with the ether, holds the niiddle 
rank in this refpect. The Dutch chemifts, however, have 
Rot explained the production of the oil, which the French 
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chemifts fappofe' to arife from this circumftance; -that the two 
taft’ {pecies’ of ‘air contain too large a! thare of caloric, to 
admit condenfation fronythé oxygenated muriatic air. "Theyare 
evidemly lighter ; but, if thelaft addition fupplies. only oxygen, 
we do not perceive” how ‘this’: pothéfis facilitates the ex. 
planation. ‘Fhefe obfervers ‘are alfo’ perhaps toosprecipitate in 
concluding, that, as‘6ib is: énly formed : from the hydrocar 
bonate’ with oxygen, ‘it may: be made artificially: from mineral 
bodies. Fiat experiinentam.’ ‘We can however join with 
them “in ‘their Cominetidations of the Datch chemitts, whio 
have added eonfiderably’ to 'the ftock of fcience. 

The. Ahyacmth of ‘France is found by’ M: Gayton: Grier 
to that of Ceylon, which, according’ to:M: ‘Klaproth,’ contains 
the fame new earth, with the jargon’of the eaftern: ifland, 
M..Gayton found this earth? in the French hyacinth, and 
fhews ‘that it differs from every kind of earth, hitherto. dif. 
covered, fo far ds it has been yet examined. ~ 

M: Vauquelin inferts the analyfis of péridot, It contains 
one-half of magiefia, ‘and a confiderable proportion of. flint 
with about one-tenth of oxyde of iron. This folid {tone there- 
fore, which approaches the gems in hardwefs, is of the mag- 
nefian genus, and its ‘ftro ‘union with flint is; in M. Vau- 
tem ’s opinion, occafi “by their having been both in a 

+ of folution, probably by means of the carbonic acid gas, 

‘Another fubjeét of examination’ is the fofil blue fmalt of 
¥Vorau in Auftria, which has been taken: for a natural fmalt, 
a native Pruffian blue ormountain blue.:. It is however nei+ 
ther : it owes its Colour'to iron, but the eaufe of this colour 
from the iron is unknown. Its other ingredients are alum 
ant filex. “The oriental*lapis lazuli, analyfed by M. Klap- 
roth, is a fimilar ftone, coloured alfo by'iron. 
~ Van Marum’s.account:of the combuttion of phofphorus, in 
what is ftyled a vacutim, is curious: When cotton is wound 
round a little cylinder of phofphortis, and the receiver ex- 
haufted; fome light expands round the’ phofphorus, and it foon 
takes fire, producing, : as ufual, phofphoric acid. ‘The oxygen 
evidently comes froin. the | remaining | air, for the flame is 
foon extinguithed, and is renewed: ‘by the introduction of freth 
air, It is: remarkable that, in this rarefied ‘air, light fhould 
fir appear, and then “a higher temperature be vhfervable, 
po ‘the phofphorus is: kindled. Van Marum explains the 

appearance from the \Aeat of the light. This however,’ to 
thofé who think light and heat different principles, will not be 
fatisfaCtory. They will ‘look ‘for the heat:in. the cotton or 
the remaining oxygen, and be-inclined to ‘vary the-experiment 
by furrounding the phofphorus © with badies poffeffing dif, © 
ferent capacities. of heat. UB 
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M. Margueron’s memoir, containing. the refults of the ac- 
tion of cold on different volatile oils, and an examination of 
the concretions formed in them,,iscurious, Thefe concre- 
tions were not faline, but refinous, with an excefs of, acid, 
refembling rather the flowers of Benjamin than camphor, with 
which they have. beén compared. | 

Seguin’s memoir on. ‘refpiration and the caufe of animat 
_ heat, adds nothing-to our knowledge. The experiments by 
Fourcroy and, Vauquelin on detonations. by percuffion, relate 
to the effects of a blow, or even a flight attrition, on, the 
hyper-oxygenated muriat of pot-afh. It is well known, that, 
in this way, various bodies are inflamed, and thefe chemifts 
have examined the effeéts of the detonation on a variety of 
thefe. The theory is {till obfeure...The fhock is fuppofed 
to favour the union of oxygen with the combuftible body, 
which inftantaneoufly feparates in the form of gas the in- 
gredients that admit this change. as 

‘The method of tinging leather of a-red or yellow colour, 
as pradtifed in Turkey, is tranflated from the Englifh The 
. fecret was purchafed of an Armenian by the Society of, Arts. 

An abjitract of a memos of Prevoft, on the emanations 
of odorous bodies, follows. Its object is to. defcribe the dif 
ferent methods of rendering thefe emanations fenfible to the 
eye. The method is-to place the odorous body under a {mall 
quantity of water, which is thus difplaced at a fenfible dift- 
ance; but the criterion of oder is not our fenfe of. fmelling, 
for the cerumen of the ear, and the fart of wild fowl, thus 
appear odoriferous, though they are only fo to animals 
whofe fenfe of fmelling is much more acute than ours. 

Obfervations on the juices of fome vegetables,,and on the 
method in which the carbone. circulates in the vegetable, and 
is depofited, to. ferve for its.nourifhment, from 4 memoir of 
Chaptal, deferve particular attention. The fubje& of the 
author’s experiments ‘is the juice of the euphotbium. Two 
thirds of refin and one-third. of fibrous matter; both diffolved 
by the help of the extractive matter, compofe its fecula. 

The precipitate of the juice forms, with oils, a foft fapona- 
ceous fubftance, though it differs confiderably from common 
foap, in appearance and affinities, All the juices, analogous 
to that of the euphorbium, prefented the fame refults... The 


precipitates were infoluble in water.. Miik and the fibrous 


_parts of the blood are very fimilar in the phenomena. which 
they offer when mixed with. different chemical. bodies. 
Thefe remarks explain fome parts of the practice of dyers, 
particularly the neceflity of impregnating the vegetable fibres 
with oil befure dyeing, and of wathing the fubftance from all 
adhering mucilage. 


’ 
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An éxténfive dbftraG of a difcourfe on the tinion of ches 
miftty and pharmacy by Foureroy concludes the volume; but’ 
this we have had occafion to notice. It is an elegant and in- 
ftructive difcourfe, whith we fhould be pleafed to fee in ait 
Englith drefs. . 7 . 
‘The firft number of the 22d volume is am abftraét of My 
Vauguelin’s memoir, on the new methods of analyfing ftecl 
and iron, printed in the Journal of Mines. °M. Lowitz’ me- 
moir, on the 'méthod of procuring fixed alkalis cryftallifed in 
a ftate of the greateft purity, follows. This we cannot eon- 
veniently abridge. ‘Thefe éults muft be important objects to’ 
the chemift: when melted they form a beautiful white, and a 
very active cauttic. 
M. Klaproth, in the next memoir, examines the lepidolithe, 
a foliated violet-coloured ftone, found in maffes of granite, 
refembling zeolithe. It confifts of flint and alumine, with 2 
very {mall proportion of oxyd of iron. 
The green ferpentine of the higher Palatinate, fo powerful 
as to affect the magnetic needle at the diftance of twenty-two 
feet, is defcribed by M. Hembolt. It has many parallel mag- 
netic axes, which’are not in the feme plane, and this ferpentine 
is not only magnetic ina mafs, but in every part, in a fuperior 


‘degree to the greater number of real loadftones. Nothing. 


metallic is obfervable im: it; and the fpetific gravity is little 
more than double that of water: It contains a proportion of 
iron, highly oxydated, from whieh its power of affecting 
magnetifed tron may -arife. 

The afbeftoid isa mineral of Dauphiné, very rare, of # 
tender green, bdrdering on a yellow colour. Its ftru€ture is 
fibrous, and the flexibility of its fibres is between that of the 
afbeftos and that of the amianthes. 

Landriant defcribes the method of procuring cobalt quite 
pure. Bondt and other Dutch chemifts ‘have communicated 
fome experiments on the action of mercury, mi injuring or 
deftroying vegetable life. The vicinity of runnimg mercury 
was hurtful, and the oxyd, placed at the roots of the vegetable; 
fatal, except to growing feeds, which feemed to accuftom 
themfelves to its ation. Oxyds of manganefe, of coppery 
and of lead, did not feem to be injurious. + (TORS 

The white granites, or the leucites of volcanos, are found 
fo contain the vegetable alkali, intimately combined. Not 
the flighteft trace of it appears without the ftricteft exa-_. 
mination, when it is feparated nearly in the proportion of — 
20.1. This circumftance fuggefts many fubjets of fpeculas 
tion. What is termed vegetable alkali, it is remarked, is 
not now to he confidered as ¢xclufively furnifhed by the vege» 
table kingdom: for it appears fometimes of mineral, and of 
very remote origin. Such inquiries are not however of fuf- 
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ficient importance to detain us at prefent; and. wefhall dnly 
remark, that,’' before’ they’ are indulged © too. far; minera-, 
logifts fhould’ inquire whether; gtanites,) in their mative bediy 
are not permeable. by water, which «might eafily.introdpce: 
calcareous earth /afid'pot-afh, without recurring to: theexift~ 
ence of the laff at a very remote era. iD Zh 
La Grange's economical procefs, to obtain, in the large 
way, pure cauftic: alkali, andj when’ melted, the. common 
cauftic, cannot be underftood without the plate. M. Deyeux 
defcribes the method: of making°nitrous: ether, and. fhows, 
that; from the rapid’ fucceffion of the {weet oil, the zther is 
generally adulterated with it, and that. its fuperior ‘volatility is: 
occafioned by nitrous gas, which,.in feparating, generally 
carries off a portion of the ether. . 
-I-wo memoirs on the hyacinth and the jargon of Ceylon, 
now known to be the fame, follow. The firft, by M. Hauy, 
relates. to its external charaéters, and .the forms: of its. cry- 
flals; and the fecond; by M. Vanquelin, is more firidtly che- 
mical. The obje& of the latter (forthe memoir of M. Hauy 
will not admit analyfis) is not fo much to fhow the identity 


of the hyacinths of Ceylon and France, as to point out 


fome of the properties of the new eaith. * The hyacinths’ 
fays M. Vauquelin, * are compofed of from fixty-four to 
fixty-fix parts of zircone (the appellation of the new earth) 
fifty-two of flint, and.two of iron. This earth is not affected 
by alkalis, but is diffolved by acids, forming foluble falts with 
fome, with others infoluble falts, and not obftinately ad- 
hering to any... With ammoniacal falts, it.forms triple com- 
pounds, foluble in water, precipitated by alkaline carbonates, 
and re-diffolved by an excefs of thefe menftrua. On the whole, 
its great {pecific gravity, its flight adhetion to acids, with 
which it cannot be completely faturaied, its very aftringent 
and auftere tate, its property of being precipitated by the 
prufliats, the hydrofulphures, and the gallic acid, feem to 
bring it very near.the metallic oxyds.” | , 
Dr. Beddces’ treatife on the ufe. of faftitious airs in médi- 
cine is analyfed; and this article is followed by fome mif= 
rials pa from M, Trommfdorf. The moft im- 
portant remark feems to be, that thé oxygenated muriatic acid 
has no affinity with magnefia. In his opinion, M, Giobert’s 
procefs for the preparation of phofphorus does not fueceed fo 
well as that, in which it was made from the decompofition 
ef calcined bones. , ee 
M. Vaugquelin gives-a judicious memoir on the alum gene 
#ally fold, and on the exiftence of ‘potafh in it, as well as 


on the different combinations of the alumine with fulphuric 


acid. He thows, that it is not the excefs of acid which 


prevents the cryftallifation of alum, but the want of pot- 
afh or ammonia, the place of which, however, may be fup- 
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plied by fulphat of ; pot-ath.. Many mines muft naturally 
contain::pot-afh, ‘as their alum cryftallifes eafily ; fo that the 
alum of commerce is often a triple, andfometimes even a qua~ 
druple falts. Pure alum is a very aftringent falt, cryftallifing, 
with much.difficulty in the form of brillant ory lamine, . 


'M. Chaptal offers a comparative view .of the alum.,of | 
Rome; of the Levant, and of that which is prepared by. art, 
In dyeing, they are preferable to the alum of England, though 
the latter. is preferred in the pteparation of leather. . Near 
the clofe of the volume; we meet with’ the experiments of 
M.:Lowitz on the artificial production of cold; but they 
need not debar us from an immediate conclufion of . this 


article. 
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Theatre del’ Hermitage de Catherine II. Impératrice de Ruffie; 
composé par ectte Princeffe, par plufieurs Perfonnes de fa . 
Socié#é intime, et pat quelques Minifires etrangers. 

Ces Pieces ont été composées en Langue Francaife, et repré- 
fentées par des A€teurs Frangais fur le Thedtre particulier de 
L’Imperatrice, appellé HERMITAGE, devant cette Princeffe et 

fa Société intime, ala Fin de 1787, et dans I’ Hiver de 1788. 

Paris, 17.99. eH 

The Theatre of the Hermitage of Catharine II. Emprefs of 
Ruffia; compofed by that Prince/s, by many Perfons of her 

‘intimate Society, and by fome foreign Minifters. . 

Thefe Pieces were written in the French Language, and reprefented 
by French A€iors in the private Theatre of the Emprefs, called 

- the He-mitage, before that Prince/s and her intimate Friends, 
at the Clofe of the Year 787, and in the Winter of 1788: 
a Vols. 8vo. 12s. Boards. Imported by De Boffe. 


OF this collection the editor aes the following account: 
¢ Catharine, returning from the Crimea in 1787, withed to 
haye fome new dramatic pieces and proverbs reprefented be- 
fore her at the Hermitage. She engaged mani of the perfons 
who had followed her into Tartary to compofe fome; and; 
to encourage them by her example, ihe herfelf rapidly wrote 
fome proverbs. An excellent company of comedians, aa 
whom were the celebrated Aufréne and Faftier, a’ pupil o 
Préville, performed thefe pieces before a {mall number of 
fpetators. The writers were the following: the emprefs ; 
the count de Cobentzel, embaffador from the emperor ; 


‘L. P. Segur, minifter from France ; the prince de Ligne, an 


Auftrian general; Alexander Momonof, the favourite of Cas 
tharine ; the count Strogonof, a fenator; Iwan Schwalof, 
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the great chamberlain; d’Eftat, a Frenchman; arid ‘the. 
daughter of Aufréne. When a certain number of thefe 
pieces had been acted, Catharine ordered fome copies of this. 
colleGtion to be printed at the Hermitage :.of one of thefe 


‘ copies we are\in poffeflion.’ 


The firft piece in the colleétion is the Bufy Body, a pro- 
verb by the émprefs, The proverb is a little {pecies of drama 
unknown in this country. From the fpecimens which ap- 
pear in thefe volumes, plot does not appear to be regarded 
as effential: the point lies in concluding with fome sr 
pertinent to the piece. In this the Bufy Body fails. The 
chief character is that of a man who, by his affected fagacity, 
and by afigning fome fecret motive for all the actions of 
the other perfonages, makes momentary mifchief: the’ pro- 
verb, at the end, only refers to fome of the laft fpeeches, 
rather by a forced aflufion. | 
2. Crifpin the Duenna, a comedy, by Segur. ‘The in- 
cident from which this piece derives its name is more comic 
than original. Marphurio intends to marry his ward, who 
loves the chevalier d’Orville. “The old guardian has fent for 
a duenna, famous far her vigilance and feverity. D’Orville’s 
fervant Crifpin puts on a woman’s clothes, and is te- 
ceived into Marphurio’s houfe as the old Sibylla: but Mar- 
phurio’s man, who had been fent to meet'the duenna, reé- 
turns with the news that he found her dead’ and’ had feen 
her buried. Crifpin is then beaten and'turned out of the 
houfe. The cataftrophe is produced by an abftird’difcovery 
that Marphurio has a wife living, whom thirty years ago 
he had fold to the Turks! A good fcene is produced by im- 
pofing Crifpin upon him as his wife. 7 

3. The Rage for Proverbs, by the Emprefs—without either 
ftory or point. 

4. The Jealous Man of Valencia, by M. d’Eftat—ap- 
parently borrowed from the Padlock. ‘The variation is’ in 
having a lad of thirteen inftead of Mungo, and makin 
Leonora the very lady to whom her lover Don Pedro had 
been betrothed without having feen her: ‘in other. refpects 
the refemblance is too ftrong to be accidental.” : 

5. The Flatterer and the Flattered, a proverb, by the Em- 
prefs—Catharine laid a wager that fhe would conftrué a 
proverb upon the fable of the fox and crow; ‘arid, ‘in confé- 
quence of that wager, this piece Was Written. A€fop’s animal 
are here humanifed. Monheur Renard is the parafite of M. 
de. Corbec and his wife: he flatters them, and they give him 
money and clothes. oa woe nS eee ne 

6. Gros-Jean, or the Regimania, a proverb, by theaCount 


‘de Cobentzel.—This is feunded upon at atiecdote which the 
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émprefs frequently related. She had been eager to fee: 
foreigner who had written a good work upon commerce; 
pt had invited him to Mofcow. The man fancied that 
Ke ‘was called.upon to govern the empire. His vanity and 
thoughtlefs boafting drew upon hin fome mortifications ; and 
the. Anftrian ambaflador availed himfelf of this anecdote to 
pay fome conrpliments in his proverb to the new inftitutions 
of Catharine. © The piece is lively; but the politician is 
vefsly caricatured. Inftcad of an author whom the emprefs 
had invited to Mofcow on account of the merit of his book, 
the ambaflador has painted a felf-conceited writer of worth- 

lefs works. 
-* 4. Caius Marcius Coriolanus, a tragedy in five aéts, in 
verfe, by Segur.—This is a miferable play. The hiftorical 
facts are perverted, and the poetry is contemptible. The conful 
Licinivs is made the great enemy of Coriolanus becaufe he 
was _ his: rival in the love of Volumnia. TTullus attempts to 
murder him in the night; but Licinius faves him. The 
Volfcian chief then kills himfelf; and Coriolanus refolves to 
go. with his family far from Italy, and {pend the reft of his 
jife in lamenting his rebellion. 
8. The Carelefs Man, a comedy by Momonof.+This, the 
editor tells. us, would be utterly unintelligible if the reader 
were not apprifed that: the chief character is the faithful 
portrait of a courtier of the emprefs, whofe follies were a 
continual fource of. pleafantry to Catharine and her court. 
The abfurdity of this arable: is too grofs to excite any 
mirth where the original is not known. 

g. The Ridiculous Lover, a proverb, by. the Prince de 
Ligne.—The Polith prince Ridiculowfky is the lover ; a man 
of good fenfe wins the lady; and fhe concludes with the 
proverb, bonne renommée vaut mieux que ceinture dorée, 

The -fecend: volume. begins with the Miftakes, a comic 
proverb, by M. d’Kftat.—A poet is writing a comedy to be 
acted by his fervants, his friends, and himfelf. The widow 
Tender, who is to aé&t the part of his miftrefs, is in love 
with him, and propofes to him to run away with her. To this 
he confents, thinking that fhe has only propofed an altera- 
tion in the plat of his play... His father recommends a mar- 
riage to pun and, when the fon confents to it, flill thinking 
of his play, he goes for a notary, whom the poet miltakes 
for a performer of thag part. The miftakes are all cleared 
up—the poet, affronts the notary; offends his miftrefs, and is 
difinherited by his father. 
 2.The Deaf Man and the Stammerer, a proverb, by Segur. 
—~ Phe flammerer comes to marry the daughter of the Seat 
gman: they mifunderftand each other, and quarrel; and the 
fammercr’s nephew obtains the hand of the lady. 
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3. The Travels of M. Bontems, a proverb, by the Em- 

fs.—The traveller’s valet tells enormous falfehoods to ma- 
dame du Poid his aunt: the father enters, and difcovers that 
his fon has been fquandering his fortune among gamblers. 

4. Infipidus, a proverb, by M. de Scvaplal Sai ftupid 
perfons criticife a play which they confider as.a new ones 
but it proves to be the Métromanie of Piron: Nothing can be 
imagined more flat and infipid than this proverb. 

5. There is no Evil without Good ; a proverb, by the Em- 
prefs ;—a piece which would not have fucceeded on a public 


flage. 

4 The Elopement, a comic proverb, by Segur.—M. d’Ar- 

ntcourt, the difowned nephew of M. du Gui non, loves 
Angtlica, the daughter of madame Grognac. he uncle is 
likewife defirous of marrying Angelica. Madame Grognac, 
though old and ugly, imagines that fhe is admired and be- 
loved by the men. Under this impreffion, when d’Argentcourt 
miftakes her for Angelica, with whom he is preparing to 
elope, her anfwers confirm him in his error, and he hurries 
her toward the carriage. Her fcreams bring the houfehold 
to her reicue ; and M. du Guignon difcovers and forgives his 
nephew. 

7. The Morning of the Amateur, a proverb, by count 
Strogonof.—A credulous virtuofo is impofed upon by a ri- 
diculous ftory of the ifland of Methufalem, where the in- 
habitants are faid to grow old for one century, then grow back 

ain for another, anddie in infancy, This is the beft idea in 
the volumes before us. 

8. The conceited Officer, or the Fool punifhed, a proverb, 
by Mademoifelle Aufréne.—A perfon who had half gained 
the affections of a young lady difgufts her by conceiving 
himfelf mafter of them, and propoting an clopement. 

9. The Thoughtlefs Man, by Segur.—A fatire upon in- 
difcriminate fincerity; an error which is not perhaps fo 
common as to need it. 

10. An Imitation of Shakfpeare, an hiftorical reprefenta- 
tion without regard to any dramatic rules, taken from the 
life of Rurick ; by the Emprefs.—This imitation of Schake« 
fpear, as the emprefs has Ruffianifed his name, confifts 
merely in imitating the irfegularity of his hiftorical plays. 
Goftomouifl leaves the better part of his dominions to Rurick, 
‘Sineus, and Trovvor, his grandchildren. To Vadim, his 
grandfon by a younger daughter, he affigns an inferior fitu- 
ation. Vadim rebels; his brethren vahgaith and forgive him 
and this is faid to be like Shakfpeare, becaufe the {Cene is 
varied and the time hurried on at the writer’s pleafure. 

In the whole collection we have found no fcene worthy of 
‘being tranflated. Theemprefs ye to pleafe herfelf, and her 
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favourites wrote to pleafe her. If the drama fhould ever 
ag by Catharine, it muft be by the tragic fubjeéts that her 
hiftory affords, 





Recherches fur la Géographie [yftematique et pofitive des 
Anciens, par M, Goffelin. (Continued from Vol. XXV. New © 


Arr. p. 490.) 


. WE return with pleafure to this curious and inftruétive 
work, which has added more to our knowledge of ancient 
geography, than the refearches of any modern author. M., 
Goffelin, not contented with what ancient authors have /aid, 
compares the different paflages of their works, examines the 
ftate of the copies which remain, afcends to their own prine 
ciples, and calculates after their own data. He thus correés 
the ancient geographers by themfelves, and, if he does not 
attain demonftration, it is becaufe on fuch fubje&ts demon- 
{tration is impra€ticable. 

The memoir, which follows thofe formerly noticed, relates 
to the knowledge which the ancients oh | of the eaftern 
coat of Africa, below the ftraits of Bab-elemandeb. Some 
authors have fuppofed, that the ancients were acquainted with 
the whole of this coaft; but more accurate geographers, and 
among them D’Anville, have thought that the limits of the an- 
cient knowledge were Cape Delgado and the Ifle of Zanzibar, 
in about 10° of fouthern latitude. The method employed 
to reconcile the ancient and modern geography has been 
to compare the different charts, and to identify the places 
by the curvatures of the fhores. This is, however, to fup-. 
pofe the ancient and modern charts to be equally correét, 
which we cannot allow. Ptolemy, in our author’s opinion, 
has, as ufual, extended the fhore, from Cape Guardafui, 
the ancient port and emporium of Aromata, to Port Pra- 
fum, far beyond its real limits: This M. Goffelin has, 
proved by calculating the tables according to Ptolemy’s fy- 
ftem, and by fhowing the difference between the Greek and 
Latin texts, and the difference of both fromthe tables, thus 
again calculated. That ancient geographer miftook the lati- 
tude of Aromata ; and we may alto obferve, that he calculated 
only 500 ftadia, inftead of 700, to a degree: he feems aware 
of this error, fince he ftrongly doubts whether any navigator 
had paffed the equinoctial, ‘The port of Aromata, which he 


‘places in 4° 30’ N. latitude, is really in 12°; and the 7500 


ftadia, which he admits to intervene between that port and 
Rapta—a diftance fupported by the itineraries, and his own 


computation of the rate of failing—will bring both Rapta and 


Prafum within the equator. ‘The author of the Periplus, 
and” other writers, fupport this fyftem; and Rapta is um, 
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doubtedly the modern Bandel-veilho; Prafum, to: its fouth, is 
Cape de Brava, and the ifland of Menuthias that of Maga- 
doxo. Rapta and Menuthias were the moft fouthern ports 
of Azania. ‘ No one,’ fays the author of the Periplus, ¢ has 
penetrated beyond them; and that part of the ocean is entirely 
unknown. It is fuppofed to continue its direCtion weft- 
ward, and, after having wafhed the fouthern coafts of A£thi- 
opia and Libya, to join the weftern ocean.’ In this view, 
Africa was fuppofed not to extend to the equator, which, im 
the opinion of the ancients, was wholly fea. This, it is 
faid, was the idea of Crates (who lived in the reign of Alex- 
ander), of Cleanthes, of Cleomenes, of Strabo, Mela, and 
Macrobius. 


‘ Hipparchus (fays M. Goffelin) propofed a different fyftem. 
He pretended that the ocean was divided into many feparate 
bafins, which had no communication with each other, b 
maintaining that the eaftern coafts of Africa joined thofe of Afia 
beyond the embouchure of the Ganges. The fubfequent dif- 
coveries did not deftroy this fyftem ; for Hipparchus reconciled 
them by extending farther fouth the countries which in his 
opinion furrounded and confined the Erythrean Sea. Marinus of 
Tyre and Prolemy fanétioned the fame hypothefis by their writ- 
ings ; and it appears to have long continued, though many ftill 
fupported the fyftem of Crates. The laft do€trine prevailed in 
the weft, particularly among the Spaniards, where Mela and 
Ifidore of Seville continued to believe in the communication 
between the Atlantic and Indian Oceans. It was believed alfo 
in France and Italy, in the 13th, rath, and 15th centuries ; 
and we owe to thefe fentiments the attempt of prince Henr 
of Portugal, and the fuccefs of Vafco de Gama, who at lait 
demonftrated a fact, contefted for many centuries.’ 


It is ftill contended that the ancients were acquainted with 
‘ countries farther to the fouth, and particularly as far as Sofala, 
the fuppofed Ophir. This was the fuppofition of Mr. Bruce, 
who fupported the identity of Sofala and Ophir, and placed 
the former beyond the 20th degree of fouth latitude. When 
‘we enter on the difcuffion with M. Goffelin, we thall 
fhow that. Ophir was not on this coaft, though its fitu- 
ation is ftill to be confidered as uncertain; and that the 
three years’ voyage, which Mr. Bruce labours fo much to ex- 
plain, is not founded on the language of the facred records, 
as he has fuppofed. Sofala, in fupport of this opinion, is 
faid to fignify any low hollowed ground, and may therefore 
mean in general a bay. 

The laft memoir, in the firft volume, is an examination of 
the principal authorities on which jit is fuppofed, that the 
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ancients had failed round the fouth of Africa. Inthe analyfis 
of the Grecian geography, M. Goffelin had admitted the fup- 
pofition that they had doubled the Cape of Good Hope; an 
Opinion which we oppofed on decifive grounds. Farther ex, 
amination has induced him to abandon his former idea; and in 
this memoir he analyfes with fagacity the various preten- 
fions to that difcovery. In each boafted claim he detects in- 
accuracies and inconfiftencies, which muft deftroy the credit 
of the claimant; and he clearly fhows that none of the ac, 
counts can be true, fince the fouthern point of Africa is fups 
pofed in each to be on the worth of the equator. Yet he admits, 
thar Africa was believed to be a peniniula, and that fome old 
tradition remained among the priefts of /Egypt, of its havin 

been doubled. This he explains by an opinion, which is wel 

founded, that, at fome former period, previous even to the 
voyages of the Pheenicians, geography was better under- 
ftood than by thofe enterprifing navigators. But, if they were 
only the pupils of a more adventurous race of mariners, their 
inftructors are loft in darknefs; and oblivion has covered 
every thing but their difcoverics. ‘Thefe attraé the notice of 
the geographical inguirer, and form diftin@ and lucid {pots 


in the midft of chaos and obfcurity. 


The fecond volume commences with an account of the 


prosrapnical fyftem of Polybius, This author, who is chiefly 
nown as an hiftorian, feems to have been the ableft geographer 
of his time. He vifited the fcenes rendered famous by victory, 
and coolly examined, on the different fpots, the conduct of 
the conquerors and the vanquifhed. In thefe journeys, his 
attention was alfo engaged in geographical inquiries, and in 
a correction of the errurs of the common fyftems. His 
work on this fubject is loft; but fome fragments of it have 
been colleéted from his hiftorical works, from Strabo, Pliny, 
&c. He confuted the erroneous idea of Herodotus, that the 
extent of Europe was greater than that of Afia and Africa 
united. His geographical difquifitions are almoft confined 
to the Mediterranean ; and the chief object in this memair, is 
to afcertain his real opinions with regard to the extent of 
that fea, and the fituation and form of different places and 


countries. In his hiftory, he reckons eight ftadia to a mile, . 


but, in his geographical difquifitions, eight and one-third. Freret 
and d’Anville have endeavoured to explain this inconfiftency 
without fuccefs. It is probable, according to M. Goffelin, 
that, in the former, Polybius fpoke in general terms as an 
hittorian ; in the latter, more accurately as a philefopher. He 
feemed aware of the increafe of the earth’s diameter at the 
equator, and fuppofed that the torrid zone was habitable. 
Murinus of Tyre was an able geographer, whofe works only 
remain in the volume of Ptolemy. - He was diligent and judi 
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cious ; but fometimes obfcure, and occafionally contradictory. 
M, Goffelin has colleéted from Prolemy what appears to be- 
long exclutively to Marinus. The.chart.of this author ¢x- 
tended from the Shetland Iflands, to which he gave the name 
of Thule, to port Prafum, on the eaft of Africa, Thoefe, he. 
fuppofed, were the limits of the known world in fouth and. 
north; and his degrees of longitude were nearly thofe of the 
parallel of Rhodes; though he feems to have beeh aware that 
towards the north they gradually fhortened. The fources from 
which he drew his sailors latitudes are not known; but, in 
the fouth, they were colle&ed from the journals of Septimius: 
Flaccus, and Julius Maternus, who penetrated as far as’ 
Agifymba in the fouth of Africa, which, after fome cor- 
rections, he fixed in the 24th degree of fouth latitude, nearly’ 
the latitude, as he fuppofed, of Port Prafum, afcertained by 
other itineraries. ‘This latitude, though fupported by fome’ 
aftronomical obfervations, is oppofed by our author. 

M.. Goffelin proceeds to examine the fyftem of Marinus’ 
refpeting longitudes, whence fo many errors have been des 
rived, - | 


‘It refults (he fays) from the table. of longitudes, com- 
pared with the mogern obfervations, that Marinus was de-; 
ceived by more than four hundyed and ten leagucs, of twenty ~ 
five toa degree, with’ refpect to the length of the Mediter- 
ranean; by more than eight hundred leagues, in a flraight 
line from the Promontorium Sacrum m Spain (Cape ‘St. 
Vincent) to' Cape Comorin; by more than 1650 leagues inv 
the fituation,of the mouths of the Ganges; and by more than 
3000 leagues, or a third of the circumfereiice of the globe, 
in the diftance .of “Thine: and every other fpor bas: ex- 
perienced a change in proportion to its diftance. .No geo 
Fa ge monument offers a mafs of errors fo enormous 
f we comptre. them with the faults of Eratofthénes and 
Hipparchus, when the Greeks had fearcely cultivated the 
fcience, we nivft fuppofe, that at the zra of Marinus. their 
works, and the ancient materials which they emploved in 
conftructing their. charts, were loft. Yet the work of Era- 
toiihenes is quoted a thoufand years after the age of Marinus; 
and we can.fcarcely fuppofe that this elementary work fhould 
have efcaped the refearches of a man who, according to 
Ptolemy, hud ‘read and made eatraéts. from every ancient 
writer.’ 

This difficulty our author attempts to folve.. Marinus, he 
remarks, was no aftronomer ; and the few obfervations which 
had been made were infufficient for any extenfive fyitem of 
geography. Marinus, however, didnot err in particular 
ituations, but in a general — and, if-he nefted on ob- 
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fervations, many muft have been made in different parts of the 
world at one time, and all erroneous on the fame fide. The 
whole muft therefore be’ refotved into the errors of his gra- 
duation. Thefe chiefly arofe from the fault of Pofidonius, 
whi fuppofed a degree to contain five hundred ftadia, inftead 
of feven hundred, as eftablifhed by Eratofthenes. 


£ To this firft error Marinus added that of Eratofthenes and 
his predeceffors, when they miftook. the projection of the 
chart which they attempted tocopy. We have demonftrated, 
that this ancient chart. was projected on a plane, and that 
all the diflances which it prefented on the 36th parallel 
were fictitious, and too large by .one-fifth—the difference 
which the divergency of the meridians produces in thefe pro- 
jeGtions.. Thefe two cauics have occafioned the imperfections 
which we have noticed ; and, as the fource is known, the chart 
of Marinus may, with flight modifications, be brought back to 


hibit.a degree of accuracy which could have been lefs exe 
pected, ‘as it was not founded on aftronomical obfervations. 
It is only neceffary for this purpofe, to canfider the chart as 
a- plain projection, in which the degrees of longitude muft 
be reckoned under all the parallels fuppofed to confift of five 
hundred ftadia, as if under the equator, and then reduced ta 
degrees, confifting of feven hundred ftadia each,’ 


The chart: of Eratofthenes made the diftance equal to 
27,300 ftadia, or 39° of feven -hundred ftadia, between the 
Strait of Gibraltar and the Iffus. In the chart of Marinus, 
this diftance is 62°, which, at the rate of five hundred ftadia 
to each, made 31,000 fladia. The opinions of thefe authors, 
therefore, refpecting the itinerary diftance, are not very dif- 
ferent, and their variation relates only to the number of de- 
grees.» But, if the 31,000 ftadia of Marinus ate divided by 
fever’ hundred, to convert them into degrees equal to thofe of 
Eratofihenes, the difference will be. only 5° 17’ 8” inftead of 
23°; and the real error of Marinus’ will, from modern ob- 


- fervations, be no more than 2° 47’ 8” in-the whole ‘length 


of the Mediterranean*, We are authorifed.to conclude, 
that thofe parts of the chart of Marinus, which Ptolemy 
paffed without difeuflion, were fo many fixed points, which, 
from want of obfervation, could not-be-alrered without dan- 
ger. The method, therefore, juft employed, is applicable to 
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* This accuracy is the more furprifing, as, till the commencement of; the 
prefent century, the moderiis did not attain fo great exactnefs. The Sanfons 
efred, in laying down the length of the Mediterranean, ‘15°, atid 32° in’ the 
diftance of Cape Comorin. . 5 a8 Bila 
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alt the longitudes of Marinus, from the Fortunate Iflands to 


- Cape Cory, in India, where we perceive he began to fub- 
ftitute his own opinions for thofe of the geographers who. 
had preceded him.’ | 


On a farther and more accurate comparifon of the degrees 
of Marinus, and their extent in ftadia, M. Goffelin difcovers 
two remarkable circumftances in this method. The firft is, 
that, by an unaccountable error, independent of that which 
arofe hig the projection, that geographer made a degree 
of the equator two-fevenths fimaller than a degree of the meri- 
dian, though they fhould have been equal, if the earth be a 
{phere, as the ancients fuppofed. Secondly, he attended only 


to the graduation admitted in his time for the purpofe of 


fixing the latitudes, without any regard to the itineraries, with 
which they feem to have been before combined ; and, with 
refpect to the longitudes, he computed them according to the 
fictitious diftances of this chart, without attending to the 
raduation adopted before his birth. The reafon feems to 
om been, that the obfervations for determining the latitudes 
were fo fimple, that he would not venture upon any great 
change; but the longitudes of diftant places might be arbi- 
trarily altered according to any fyftem, without danger of 
deteGtion. His errors, which for fo many ages confounded 
the geographer and his fcience, have contribured, when dif- 
covéred, to preferve the bafis of the chart which he pur- 
pofed to copy, fince he only multiplied the degrees, without 
changing the number of ftadia. Indeed, in tracing his pa- 
rallels, # feems to have been fenfible that five hundred 
ftadia would have multiplied the degrees too much, and ex- 
tended his latitudes too far to the north, } 

Thefe remarks concerning Marinus are the more important, 
as he is the author on whom Ptolemy reited. By affuming his 
principles, with a better arrangement, and a more impofin 
manner, the latter author gave an originality to his work, ina 
was confidered as the founder, or reftorer of found geo- 
Brapny> a character which he did not merit by his own 
abour or by his accuracy. 

The laft memoir of the fecond volume relates to the Red 
Sea; and it is, on the whole,a finilhed and fatisfaCtory effay both 
in an hiftorical anda geographical view. The Red Sea is not 
jts ancient name. Our author fuppofes, that it was given by 
the Greeks, from the hue thrown on the furrounding objects 
by the refletion of a burning fun from the red granite and 
porphyry of the African ‘ae § It is not material whether 
the appellation is derived from this fource, or from its an- 
cient inhabitants, the pofterity of Efau, as we have ufually 
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fuppoféd ; but the probability is in favour of our author’s 
opinion. The ‘mountains of Syria fink at Suez, and again 
rife in A2gypt, fkirting the fhores of the fea on that fide, 
fometimes fhowing the ravages of volcanic fires, but in 
general braving their efforts, in the unchanged flate of pri- 
ineval granite. The Arabian fhore is flat, fcorched and 
fandy. ‘The fea itfelf is now narrower than formerly, by the 
accumulation of fand on the Arabian coaft. The northern 
coafl once approached nearer to the Mediterranean; and 
cities formerly on the Arabian fhore are now at a diftatice 
from the fea. 3 

M. Goffelin thinks that Ezion-Geber was onthe weftern fide 
of the Elanitic Gulf,as the inhabitants of the eaftern were never 
conquered, and that the fhips of Hiram were really built in the 
Red Sea. But it appears that David fubdued the inhabi- 


o> 


* tants; and, though the fhips of Hiram were built in the Red 


Sea, Eupolemus exprefsly informs us, that they were built 
onthe Arabian coaft. The writer feems not to be acquainted, 
with the fragments of Eupolemus preferved by Eufebins, or 
to have inveftigated very critically the language of facred hif- 
tory. If he had, he would have found that a marine was 
actually eftablifhed by David in the Red Sea for the purpofe 
either of awing fome of his new conquetts, or of collecting 
materials for the temple, and that the fleet of this prince ac- 
companied that of Hiram. This however docs not affeé 
our author’s principal pofition, that Ophir, commonly written 
Sophir, was really in Arabia, and that the name remains at 
ponies inthat of Dofir. Dofir is at prefent diftant from the 
ea; but the defert has been proved to have encroached on it, 
though this is fcarcely an objection, fince we often find the 
name of a principal city employed for that of the harbour or 
coaft, when really at fome diftance. ‘The fituation of Dofir 
is to the north of Loheia, in about 15° 30 of north latitude. 
It was anciently a city of Saba—a name no longer exifting, 
as it is abforbed in that of the Homerites (Hemiarites), by 
whom the Sabzans were probably conquered. : 
With regard to Tharks, another difputed fpot, M. Gofs 
felin’s elucidation is not equally fatisfactory. He fup- 
pofes (as the name in general, in the Hebrew language, 
uuports) that Tharfis is the fea, and that the fhips of Tharfis 
were fuch as were employed in maritime expeditions. 
This pofition, though plaufibly fupported, is perhaps not 
tenable, The word may indeed, in latcr times, have become, 
from an indeterminate one, an appellative; and, in the time 
of Ezekiel, the original fignification may have been loft, 
€i In every part of facred hiftory, where Tharfis is men- 
tioned, fome determinate fpot appears ta be intended, and 
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the LXX at leaft did not confider it as indefinite, fince a 
fometimes exprefs it by the words ¢9’ exxatns Yardzons. It 
was perhaps a depét on the Abyffinian coatt. 

Of the Red Sea, Homer feems to have had no knowledge ; 
and it was only from the time of Alexander, and that of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, that its geography feems to have been 
afcertained. Eratofthenes, the librarian at Alexandria, hada 
tolerably accurate idea of its form, particularly of its di 
rection eaitward, below Ptolemais. Notwithftanding this 
general se re in the ancient accounts, the chart of Prolemy 
is very incorrect. In it the length is too great by more than 
5000 ftadia, though, in general, he has preferved the latitudes 
of Eratofthenes. His errors appear to be of two kinds. The 
firft is, that he has unaccountably added another coaft, and 
incorporated it with that of the Red Sea ; the fecond, that he 
or his copyifts have adopted an erroneous idea of the ftadium 
employed in the menfuration of fome of the diftances. 

M. Goffelin examines the deferiptions of the Arabian gulf 
by Agatharchides, written about one hundred and eighty years 
before the Chriftian ara; extracts of which were preferved by 
Diodorus and Photius, and by Ariemidorus, fome parts of 
whofe work were colleéted by Strabo. He proceeds down its 
weftern coaft, and reconciles the ancient narratives with the 
defcriptions of modern travellers, particularly Bruce ; for, though 
he difcredits the account given by our traveller of the fources of 
the Nile, thinking the Abyffiinian fountain not the true one, 


and believing that Bruce copied other narratives, inftead of ex- | 


amining even this fource himfelf, yet, with few exceptions, he 
trufts to his account of Upper A-gypt, and the weftern coaft of 
theArabian Guiph. When, in his attempt to reconcile the 
ancient and modern geography of this guif, he arrives at 
the Strait of Babelmandeb, he fhows, that Ptolemy added to 
the length of the gulf, by miftaking the fouthern cape of 
Rab-el-mandeb for Cape Guardafui, and thus enclofing the 
whole of that coaft within the Red Sea. Yet, to reconcile 
‘the diftance between Capes Dere and Guardafui, he after- 
wards added the faine extent to the coaft of Abyffinia. This 
conjecture is ingenious, and well fupported ; and our author 
has added, with equal propriety, fome plaufible reafons to 
explain Ptolemy’s error. ‘Whatrelates to Adulis near Axum, 
which M. Goflelin contends was unknown to the Greeks, is 
fatisfactory ; and he deftroys the credibility of the infcription 
introduced by Cofmas, which has been often quored and fel- 
dom difcuffed, by fhowing its inconfiftency and falfehood. 
On the eaftern coaft, M. Goffelin follows the united 
Peripli of Agatharchides and Artemidorus. He feifes, with 
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his ufual dexterity, the projeCting points, and employs them 
in atranging and reconciling the reft. But it would be te. 
dious to follow him minutely. . 

, On the whole, though the fteps of M. Goffelin are bold, 
and occafionally in appearance rath; thofe who examine his 
arguments and his authorities may be induced to think, that, 
while he feems forcibly to bend faéts to his fyfiem, pro- 
bability appears to reconcile them. His erudition 1s extenfive, 
and he has brought his whole mafs of knowledge to bear 
on the points in difpute: thus, while he rigorouily reafons 
as a geographer, he lofes no advantage which claflical, anti- 
quarian, or philofophical refearches can bring to his aid. 
We have too long followed others in the fame courfe: the 
torch of genius wiil embellith new paths, and the Ame /ador 
et mora, the polith of application, will render them practi- 
cable and pleating. 





Effai fur les Antiquités du Nord, &c. Paris. 1799. 


fn Effay on Northern Antiquities, and on the ancient Languages 
of the North, by Charles Pougens, 8vo. 3s. fewed. Imported 
by De Boffe. 


THIS little work is not fo important when confidered in 
its prefent form, as in its future intention. ‘The author thus 
expreffes himfelf in the beginning of his preface: 


»¢ This effay, of which the firft edition is entirely exhaufted, 
is a fragment of my philofophical hiftory of ancient and mo- 
dern languages, which I intend to prefix to my etymological 
and analytical French di@tionary, on which I have laboured 
for twenty years.’ | 


_>He then gives a piofpeCtus of his diGtienary, iuihciy 
plaufible ; butfoimany propofals are publithed, for works whic 

may never be accomplithed, that we fhall not dwell on this ; 
and only wiih him fucceis, referving our pages for what is 


now betore us. 


The prefent effay is not well digefted; and it is communt- 
cated to the public in an unfcientiinc form. The arrangement 
of it ought to have been different ; and it ought to have been 
divided into numerical feftious. But errors commonly precede. 
truths ; chaos muft exift before creation ; and the erudeneds of 
this attempt may be pardened, when we confider that it is one 


‘of. the firli, that have been made in France to introduce fome 


knowledge of the northern laiguages, Mailet had Jong betore 
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clothed the northern antiquities in a French drefs; but the 
-treafure of Hickes, and other ftores of Scandinavian philology, 
remained guarded, as by a dragofi, ftom French intrufion. 

We wilh tow give a (ketch of this publication, that the 
reader may form a general idea of its contents, 

After fome preliminary remarks, Pougens difcuffes the ety- 
mology and nature of the Runes. He proceeds to give fome 
-account of Hickes, and his important publications on northern 
literature. The hiftory of Hialmar, king of Biarmia, (the 
northern patt of Ruffia around Archangel,) is here introduced 
at length, to the great difcredit of our author’s erudition and 
judgement, fince it has long been known as a mere forgery to 
all the Scandinavian antiquaries. 

In the next divifion of this tract, the opinions of Boxhorn, 
concerning the Scythian language and its derivatives, are exa- 
mined ; and this part is followed by a detail of the fentiments 
of Leibnitz refpefting the ancient languages of Europe. 
Thofe of Ihre are next examined at great length, as their im- 
portance certainly merited. 

The remaining pages are occupied with a catalogue of 
works on northern mythology, hiftory, antiquities, and lan- 
guages; which, however imperfect, may be valuable in 

_ France, where, as Pougens obferves, fuch works rarely occur 
even in large libraries. 

From this general view the reader will obferve, that the work 
is rather an account of the opinions of fome eminent writers, 
than an effay on northern antiquities, and that, inftead of ori- 
ginal refearch, the author has been contented with recapitu- 
lating the fentiments of others. A more appropriate title would 
have been, ‘ A thort Introduction to the Study of Northern 
Languages and Books.’ 

In the wide illumination of this and the preceding century, 
every generation produces fuch an acceflion of wealth in 
every department of fcience and literature, that an author who 
fits t fw to treat any fubject, without knowledge of the re- 
cent books and difcoveries concerning it, will only bewilder 
himfelf in ancient fable and comparative ignorance. He will 
venerate the now neglected idols of former literary fanaticifm, 
avill tread the mazes of exploded error, and will even be haunted 
by the ghofts of departed forgeries. Thefe obfervations are 
unfortunately often applicable to the work before us; but, 
when we fee Pelloutier, in the year 1750, building on the ab- 
furdities of Cluverius, who wrote about a century before, fo far 
as to confound the hiftory of the Gothic and Celtic nations, we 
4eafe to wonder ut any want of information in this little trea- 
dile. ; . 

--. We now return to fome obfervations on the fubjeGs difeuff- 
ed by Pougens. | 
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- When he affumes the pofition that the Runic charaQters 
were Wietelypbie or ftenographic, and preceded the inven. 


tion of the Greek letters, he certainly errs, and is followi 
the fables of the laft century, inftead of the illumination of 
this. The Runic letters are a meré alphabet, like the Greek 
or Roman. The abfurd opinions of Rudbeck and Schroder 
are beneath the notice even of a tyro; and Vieyra’s Methodus 
addifcendi Arabicam linguam, printed at Dublin in.1789, is er- 
roneoufly introduced. But the miftakes of Pougens, on this 
topic, are fo numerous, that we muft leave them, after re. 
marking that his ideas of the real exiflence of Odin, about the 
commencement of the Chriftian era, and his writing in Runes,, 
are as futile as his idea that the ufe of the Runic letter eeafed 
about the year 1000! In truth, we have no Runic remains - 
that can well be aniedated to the tenth century ; and it is a fact 
that Runic infcriptions even of the fifteenth century are found 
in the church-yards of Scandinavia. It is furprifing to find 
Pougens fo frequently quoting the remarks and ftatements of 
fabulous and ignorant writers of the laft century, inftead 
of the recent and authentic intelligence to be found in hun- 
dreds of modern Scandinavian authors. ‘The natural confe- 
guence of this is, that amidft an appearance of learning there 
is a very {mall portion of folid information. 

The chapter concerning. Hickes proceeds on better grounds, 
till we come to the hiftory of Hialmar, pretended to have been 
written in Runic letters about the eighth century. It is a de- 
te&ted and notorious forgery of the laft century, impofed on 
the original Swedifh editor Peringfliold, by a wag, and gravely 
reprinted by Hickes, as a venerable document! The learn- 
ed Dr. Thorkelin, when he was in this country, ufed to re- 
late the whole progrefs of the forgery; and it is believed that 
traéts on the fubjec&t may be found in the large colle&tion of 
books on northern literature, which he procured for the king’s 
library at Buckingham-houte. 

The account of Boxhorn’s Origines Gallice fhould have 
preceded that of Hickes’s Thefaurus ; and the obfervations 
on Rudbeck’s dreams are out of place. The writer betrays a 
ftrange unchronological confufion of ideas, in referring to au- 
thors ; for example, p. 47, ‘ Orpheus, Orthel:us-Lexic. Pol- 
lux, Voflius, the author of Chronicon. Pafchale, Rudbeck, 
&c.’ 

Whatever may be the pretenfions of Pougens to learning, 
he has no claim to judgement. Half even of this little tra@ 
is totaliy irrelevant w the fubje€t propofed. The Titans of 
Leibnitz, &c. belong to this reprobate clafs; and what can 
the author mean by introducing us, p. §9, to the wind-mills 
and antiquated devilry of Mefienius? In the next page he re- 
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lapfes into the vifions of Rudbeck, inftead of the propofed ex- 
amination of Leibnitz ! 

This laft properly commences at p. 65, with a lift of thofe 
letters of Leibnitz which ‘relate to the origin of nations and 
languages. The curious reader may confult the collection of 
his works by M. Dutens: he will find the ideas of Leibnita 
often hafty and inaccurate. Pougens has {till more embroiled 
thofe ideas by his confufed mode of quotation ; thus, ia p. 73, 
~ he adds the ‘authorities of Chappe and |’Eveque, receat au- 
thors, as if adduced in the podefta’s anfwer to Lethnitz. . 

The account of Ihre’s opinions is juftly introduced with a 
caution againft the common error of etymologitts, that of re- 
ferring atl languages to fome favourite one which they have 
ftudied; as Bochart did with regard to the Hebrew and Ara- 
bie, Pezron and others to the pretended Celtic, Geropius Be- 
canus to the German Gothic. Bet when our author, p. 89, 
fappofes that the Welth and Armoric accord with the Gothic, 
he errs egvegioufly. That the Celtic, Irith, Welth, and Ar- 
moric tongues, are radically different from the Gothic divi- 
fions of German, Scandinavian, Englifh, &c. is now fo uni- 
verfally underftood, tlrat to prove it would be a mere wafte of 
time and labour. When Thre derives the Celtic from the Scy- 
thian, of ancient Gotiliic, he falls into the above mentioned er- 
ror_of etymologifts. Many Gotlie words may indeed be 
found in the Celtic, as will always happen from the mixture 
of nations, from contiguity, and conqueft ; but this language 
is that of the moft ancient inhabitants of Europe, and has a 
form and texture of indelible originality. The Finnith dia- 
lefts are equally diftinct from the Sarmatic or Slavonic; 
which, with the Cantabrian or Bafgue, complete the five 
grand claffes of European languages, fometimes intermingled 

y contiguity, but in themfelves as effentially different as gold 
is from tin, or copper from filver. The Celtic and Finnish 
are primitive European tongues; the Gothic and Sarmatic are 
trom Afia ; the Bafque from Africa. 

If Pougens, inftead of a confufed account of the opinions of 
former authors, had merely regiftered them in his common- 
place-book, and then collated them with recent difcoveries, the 
prodace of fedulous toil and exact difcrimination, he would 
have fayed himfelf and his readers much fruitlefs labour. [hre 
was overwhelmed by his own erudition, and biaffed by his 
predileCtion for the Gothic: and fo much more precifion has 
been introduced into thefe fubjects, fince his time, that Pou- 
geqs might as well have argued on the Cartefian fyftem, after 
Ahat of Newton was invented, as have followed the writers 
from whom he has chiefly borrowed. In the rapid progrefs 
‘of knowledge, ‘the opinions diere detailed: are aithqunted: 
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- The long catalogue of books, at the end, is drawn up with 
little care or attention. The Scandia Illuftrata of Meffeniug 
is twice mentioned ; once, as confifting of fourteen volumes ; 
then as of two: the latter number is right. Pinkerton’s work 
de Scythia et Gothia is in Englifh ; our author feems only to 
have feen it quoted in a Latin publication. Inftead of the il- 
luftrated edition of Saxo by Stephanius, we only find the old 
edition quoted; and what is ftill more furprifing, the numerous 
works of Schoeffer, who wrote near the clofe of the laft cen- 
tury, are all given to Saxo, who lived in the twelfth! Equal 
ignorance is fhown in enumerating the books, publifhed from 
the fund of Arnas Magnzus. The Mithridates, the title of a 
book written in the fixteenth century, is given as the produce 
tion of Mithridates, king of Pontus. Englith book are en- 
tered under French titles, &c. As to literal and numerical er- 
rors, pages would be required to enumerate them. 

Upon the whole, favourable as we wifh to be to an attempt 
for theimprovement of the French in the knowledge of northern 
literature, we cannot in juftice praife the execution of this 
work, We would advife Pougens, for the perfection of 
his intended ditionary, to ftudy the two grand languages ne- 
ceffary for his defign, the Celtic and Gothic, in publications 
more recent and luminous than thofe which he has yet con- 
fulted ; and, above all, to habituate himfelf to more ftri@ pre- 
cifion in his ideas, quotations, and ftyle. 





Voyage dans les Alpes, par M. de Sauffure. (Continued from 
Vol. XXV. New Arr. p. §54-) 


WE cannot follow thefe philofophic details through re- 
gions where innocence fo fecurely dwelt, and where no founds 
but thofe of chearfulnefs and content difturbed the filence of 
nature in ber rugged haunts, without feeling feverely the 
contraft of the prefent fituation, where the horrors of war 
and defiruCtion threaten the Alpine inhabitant. But we hope, 
that the fcourge of war will not be of long duration, and 
that thefe once halcyon regions of repofe may fpeedily regain 
their tranquillity. 

To go from Locarno, to Mount St. Gothard, by the Le- 
vantine valley, it was neceffary for M. de Sauflure to pro 
ceed northward to the extremity of Lake Major. Thence he 
repaired to Ujogna through the vale of Belinzona, and to 
Giornico ip the Levantine valley. It was difficult to find 
a place of tranquillity. It was, however, the feaft of the pa- 
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tron; and only the founds of merriment difturbed the natu- 
ralift, who retired to a neighbouring village in a defile be- 
tween the Tefin and the mountain, where {ix hundred Swifs 
repelled 15000 Milanefe. 

The St. Gothard, properly fo called, is the elevated hill, 
which feparates the valley of Urferen from the Levantine 
vale, between the village of the hofpital, on the north, and 
Ayrolo on the fouth. The whole diftri& is mountainous, and 
the higheft point is fuppofed to be on the weit, called Punta 
della Fibia. , 


‘ I clearly faw (fays our author) that this pic, though ele 
vated, was not fo high as thofe of Mont Blanc and lt aabadil 
At this I was aftonifhed; for, from the reputation of Mount 
St. Gothard, and the meafures of M. Micheli, I expeéted to 
find fome high mountains of the firft order ; but the point of 
the Fibia, though never meafured very correctly, certainly 
appears from the model of M. Exchagnet, and other data, 
not to rife more than 1800 toifes above the level of the fea. 
I afterwards indeed found, that this is not really the higheft 
point of the mountains, referable to St. Gothard; but the 
Gletcherberg, on the north of the Forks, in the line that 
feparates the Valais. from the vale of Urferen, is fcarcely 
ninety toifes higher. If therefore the St. Gothard be con- 
, lidered as the moft elevated of the Alps; if rivers rife from 
it, which flow in oppofite direGtions as from a centre; and 
if this confideration has procured it, in ancient authors, the 
lide of Alpes Summz, it is probably in confequence of the 
_ general height of its plane rather than of that of any of its 
pics.’ 

In 1783 he made an excurfion to the Alp of Scipfcius, on 
the north above Ayrolo; for, having in this neighbourhood 
found black {chorls, he expected to difcover the tourmalin alfo. 
When he fhowed the lapidaries fome cryftals of this laft ftone, 
they directed him to this mountain. ‘The fuppofed tourmalins 
weré however hornblendes ; but the guides, induced by a 
reward to examine more accurately, found the tourmalin, 
which is afterwards defcribed among the minerals of Mount 
St. Gothard. In other refpeéts, our author did not find this 
mountain very interefting. A fuppofed mineral water, faid 
to contain copper, appeared to be very pure. A great part 
of this Alp contifted of black gneifs. 


* On defcending again (he fays) to the bridze of Temola, 
I paffed through fome hollows in ftrata nearly vertical, of 
micaceous, quartzy rocks, which contained nuclei of quartz: 
thefe were fometimes fo much extended, as to form ftrata of 
Arp. Vor. XXVI. New Arr, 20 
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pure quartz, between ftrata of micaceous fchiftus. I then 
thought that probably thefe nuclei had been thus formed, 
by 2 greater facility of cryftallifation, in the ftony particles of 
which they confift. A cryftal beginning in a point, is a 
magnet which attracts the kindred particles; and, if it is 
formed of more cryftallifable materials, it will enlarge, and 
form a cryftal of perhaps an inch in thicknefs, while the 
other elements, the mica for inftance, collecting more flowly, 
will {carcely have advanced one line.’ 


At the hofpice above Ayrolo, he found the capuchins ats 
tentive, and more difpofed to entertain a due fenfe_of his merit 
than they had before been. They had formerly confidered his 
proceedings as wild and whimfical, and characterifed him as 
a good fort of mam, who had unhappily the mania of loadin 
himfelf and his mules with all the ftones he could find. In the 
plain, where this hofpice ftands, at about 1065 toifes above 
the level of the fea, are fmall lakes, from which rivers fall 
in oppofite dire&tions ; viz. the Tefin and the Reufs, though 
the principal fource of the latter is the lake of Leucandro at 
a fhort diftance, furrounded by craggy rocks. 

He made excurfions to different hills in the neighbourhood, 
to Ficut, Profa, &c. The former is 1378 toifes above the 
level of the fea, dificult of afcent, in confequence of the 
loofe blocks of granite. The roads in this part are ex- 
cellent, and are kept with great care; for the travellers 
are numerous. What our author adds is almoft incredible, 
that, on an average, a thoufand loaded horfes pafs along this 
toad daily. 

The defcent from the hofpice to Urferen, and the appear- 
ances of the mountains which furround the latrer, are de- 
feribed at fome length. The valley of Urferen feems to have 
been once covered with water.—Vifiting the fources of the 
lower Rhine, M. de Sauffure made an excurfion to the lake 
of Oberalp. This lake occupies the whole extent of the 
valley, which is not indeed extenfive, being f{carcely a quarter 
of a league in length. ‘ The clear, tranquil, and deep wa- 


_ ters, which fill the bottom of this verdant vale, produce a 


ftriking effe&, particularly from the contraft of the detached 
maffes of {now, on the fhaded fide, which occafionally reach 
to the water. Two little iflands covered with grafs, and a 
beautiful cafcade which falls from a very high rock, con- 
tribute to adorn the fcene. By the want of trees, however, 
it-is rendered unpleafing. A {mall grove only is obfervable, 
oppofite to Andernatt,which is preferved with care, as a defence 
againft the avalanches.” The mountains on the fouth are of 
{chift, with vertical ftrata; the others are of gneifs. ‘The 


Rhine and the Rhone rife at. two oppofite ends of this 
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Jongitudinal vale, parallel to the dire€tion of the ftrata of 


the mountains which furround it. The lake of Oberalp 
abounds in falmon-trout of an excel!ent flavour. 

The paffage from the valley of Urferen has been worn by 
the river, and is filled by it. Paffengers pafs through a tun- 
nel hollowed for that purpofe, called the Hole of Uri. About 
a quarter of a league from this tunnel is the Pont du 
Diable, which owes its tremendous name to its fituation, 
between elevated and craggy rocks, and the rapidity of the 
torrent rather, than to its fize, or the boldnefs of its con- 
ftruction. 

The cryftal grotte of Sand-balm is defcribed by our author. 
The cryftals are quartz, in veins of granite ; and thefe veins 
appear to have been formed before the {trata of granite were 
raifed to their prefent vertical pofition. ‘The grotto is very 
damp, the hygrometer reaching to 98.8—the point of ex- 
treme humidity. 

From Geftinen to Altdorf, fill in a granitic country, the 
Reufs is frequently paffed, and once over a bridge called the 
Leap of the Ape. It is daid, that, before the bridge exifted, a 
monk, who was in company with a young woman, was 
clofely purfued, when he leaped acrofs the rock, with the 
lady in his arms. It is indeed a gulf; for the river is far 
below, and is concealed by projecting points of rock. At 
Amftzg, ona level with Lake Lucerne, the primitive rocks 
difappear, and the fecondary, of a calcareous nature, follow. 
Our author, on this occafion, treats of the appearance of the 
mountains in the St. Gothard, and oppofes the doétrine of 
M. Pini, who contends, that the granites are not ftratified. 
A very particular defcription of the lithological riches of this 
mountainous diftrict (incapable of abridgement) follows. 

Altdorf is built at the foot of a high craggy mountain, 
covered with wood, which in confequence of an earthquake, 
in 1774, was obferved to fhake, and totter to its bafe. For- 
tunately, a hollow on its fide received the ftones and other 
fubftances detached from it by this motion, fo that the town 
was not greatly injured. 

From Fiora, our author embarked on the lake of Lucerne, 
for that town. Of this voyage he has only given a fhort 
account from his journal. He fpeaks of the curved ftrata of 
the Axenberg, a calcareous mountain. The ftrata are bent in 
the form of an S, often doubled, and fometimes in a contrary 
direction, and, between the bendings, there are maffes of 
rock without any diftin€t firatification. When thefe bendéd 
ftrata are examined, they appear broken in their fharpeft 
curvatures. This proves that they were not formed in their 
prefent pofition, for foliated or tortuous {tones are never rup- 
tured at their curvatures. At another part of the lake, is 
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a mountain whofe ftrata are almoft horizontal at the bottom, 
but curved near the top in the form of a C, the concavity of 
which is towards the N. N. E. On the left is a great hollow, 
and the ftrata on the inferior branch of the C are prolonged 
to a diftance, forming a mountain with regular horizontal 
ftrata. As thefe rocks are calcareous, and tormed by depo- 
fition, this could not be their original form, which muft have 
been occafioned either by a force aéting from below, which 
threw the left fide on the right, or bya partial falling in 
(refoulement) which bent one part over the other. M. de 
Sauffure fupports the laft hypothefis. Other arched ftrata, 
broken at their curvature, are obfervable in this neighbour- 
hood. The ftrata at the bafis.are horizontal, then vertical, 
and, on the top, arched with the concavity towards the 
north, 


‘ At three-quarters of a league from Gerifau (he fay$) we. 
double a promontory at a place where the lake is confined 
between two points, and, on turning to the north, we face 
Mount Rigi. In my former journey, I was {truck with the 
regularity of the firata of this mountain, and their violet co- 
Jour. In reality, the vaft ftrata of this colour, broken b 
woods, meadows, and habitations, produce a fingular effect ; 
and my curiolity was more excited, when general Pfeiffer in- 
formed me that Mount Rigi was compofed of rounded flints.’ 


M. de Sauffure contented himfelf with examining the bafe of 
this mountain, being affured, that the upper {trata were fimi- 
Jar. The ftrata were from fifty to fixty feet thick, rifing 
again{t the welt in angles from 15° to 2c°. ‘The whole was 
formed of rounded ftones of a fecondary nature, formed inte 
a breccia by a calcareous patte. 

‘ On examining whence this enormous quantity of fe- 
condary ttones could come, I obferved that the valley of Mut- 
tenthal, which commences in the canton of Glaris, and tra- 
verfes that of Schweitz, from eaft to weit, reaches to the 
eaftern: fide of Mount Rigi. This valley, which is almoft 
fourteen leagues in length, is furrounded by fecondary moun- 
tains; and, as the ftrata of Rigi rife towards the weft, and 
the ftrata of the tertiary mountains incline towards the fide 
oppolite to that from which thefe debris come, the origin of 
the contents of Mount Rigi is obvious.’ 


Pfeiffer’s plan of thefe mountains is defcribed by Mr- 
Coxe. One object of attention only remained—the rounded 
flints on the banks of the two rivers, called Emmes. The 
larger river falls into the Aar, the finaller into the Reufs ; and 
the floncs, on their fhores, are chiefly interefling, as they 
point out the ftruéture of fome of the neighbouring moun- 
tains, from whofe debris they are fupplied. hele flones 
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confift of a hardened ftony argil, which our author calls’ 
argillolithe: it is fometimes mixed with rounded grains that 
give an amygdaloidal appearance. Thefe he terms variolithes, 
and they are connected occafionally by trapp. This kind of 
pafte is occafionally grey, and fometimes of a green or a 
violet colour. On the banks of thefe rivers, porphyries and 
calcareous ftones are occaiionally found, containing the im- 
preflions of organic bodies, chietly madrepores. 

The fourth journey, to the fummit of Mont Blanc, is 
highly interefting ; but we gave an account of it, with copious 
extracts from the philofophical parts, in our Foreign Literary 
entelligence, when it appeared in the Journal de Phyfique. 
The fifth journey, to the Col de Geant, was alfo noticed at 
fome length. Of Mount Rofe and Mount Cervin, the objects 
of the fixth and feventh journeys, we have alfo treated. 


- © A general glance atthe Alps comprifed between the Tyrol 
and the Mediterranean,’ concludes this part of the work. M. 
de Sauffure,when he had feen little of the Alps, thought that he 
comprehended the whole ; and, in 1774, ina public difcourfe, 
he explained what he conceived to be fome general facts, and 
their relations. At prefent, he admits, that there is nothing 
certain in thefe mountains, but their inconceivable variety. 


‘Yet we fhall obferve, in general, that the ftrata come 
monly follow the direétion of the valleys in length, and that 
of the longer ridges of the mountains ; that theie valleys and 
even the chains of mountains are generally directed from 
eaft to weft, or from north-eaft to fouth-welt. The ftrata 
of the moft modern mountains are alfo found refting againft 
the mafs of the moft ancient, except in thofe which are over- 
turned, or whofe planes are inclined in a direction oppofite 
to the abrupt cliffs of the mountain,’ 





¢ We may obferve laftly, that the cliffs are more abrupt, and 
the valleys more deep, in the fouth; but from thisremark Mount 
Cervin, Breit-Horn and the external cliff of Mount Rofe, are 
exceptions, as they fall more ealily towards the fouth. One 
fact, however; attefts the fudden and violent retreat of the 
waters ; viz. the mafs of debris in the form of blocks, breccia, ° 
pudding-ftones, grits and other fubftances, formed into moun- 
tains, or difperfed on the plains which border the chain of . 
the Alps. We fee then in the Alps the certain proof of the 
laft fcene of the grand drama of the revolutions of our globe, 
but we only perceive fugitive and doubtful marks of what-has _ 
preceded ; except the proofs of tranquil cryftallilation at a. 
more ancient zra, previous to the creation of animals; of. 
wr Ze and fediments in a fub{¢quent period ; and.fome proofs . 
of violent commotions, as the formation of breccie aud 
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pudding-ftones, the comminution of fhells, and the elevation, 
of ftrata.’ 


A general table of * Agenda,’ or obfervations to be made, 
fubfervient to a theory of the earth, deferves the particular 
attention of the philofopher and the naturalift. It points out 
aferies of i inquiries yet requifite for the elucidation of many 
doubtful points, and muft reprefs the ardour of every eager 
theorift, who, in his clofet, aims at explaining a fyftem for 
which ages of inquiry are ftill neceffary to furnifh the more 
immediate data. It is a ftriking proof of the extent of our 
author’s views, of his profound judgment and varied ac- 
quifitions. 

‘The plates which accompany thefe volumes are not exe- 
cuted with elegance. They are coarfe etchings, but convey 
faithful reprefentations of the different mountains and other’ 
objects. 





Ménsires hiftoriques et philofophiques fur Pie VI. et fon Ponti- 
ficat, jufqu'd fa Rétraite en Tofcane ; ou Pon trouve des Details 
curieux fur fa Vie privée, fur fes Querelles avec les diverfes 
_ Puiffances de P Europe, fur les C “aufas qui ont amené le Ren- 
_verfement du Trone Pontifical, ct fur la Révolution de Rome. 


Paris. 1799. 


Hiftorical and philofophical Memoirs refpeSing Pius the Sixth 
and his Pont:ficate, to the Time of his Retreat into Tufcany ; 
with curious Details of his private Life, his Difputes with 
the different Powers of Europe, the Caufes of the Over- 
Ser okt of the Papal Throne, and the Revolution of Rome. 
2 Vols. 8vo. Imported by De Boffe. 


THE reign of Pius the Sixth is one of the moft import- 
ant in the annals of the papacy, not from any diftinguithed 
talents in that pontiff, or from any grand difplay of thofe in- 
trigues which once made Europe tremble, but from the ef- 
fecis which the progrefs of reformation vifibly produced 
among the catholic powers, fiom their negleét or rather con- 
tempt of the thunders of the Vatican, and from the deftruc- 
tion of the pope’s temporal power by the fame nation which 
firft conferred it on the pretended fucceffors of St. Peter. The 
popedom loft its ftrength by the abolition of the order of 
the Jefuits. A iociety which directed the education of the 
youth of Europe was neceflary to inftil into tender age a 
reverence for the holy fee, and, from its literary talents, to 
oppofe the efforts of thofe vigorous minds which were from 
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the beginning of this century bufily employed in the de- 
ftru@tion of fuperftition. Difperfed through Europe, the Jefuits 
retained their powers of intrigue; but they had Joft their 
general, and with him @ great part of their attachment to 
the fee of Rome. They had been the objects ‘of envy to the 
regular clergy ;-and their expulfion led the prince and the pre- 
lates to aim at being more independent of the papal fee. But, 
as the rulers of the chutch and ftate did not aét with pru- 
dence on this occafion, the altar and the throne were endan- 
gered ; and, in fome countries, they were at length overturned. 

John Angelo Brafchi, the fubject of thefe memoirs, was 
born at Cefena on the 27th of December 1717. By the 
fucceffive patronage of Benedi&t XIV., and Clements XHT. 
and X1V., he was promoted to a prebend in St. Peter’s 
church, to a’ bifhopric, to the office of treafurer of the 
apoftolical chamber, and to thé dignity of cardinal. . In 
thefe departments, he did not fhow any of thofe talents which 
are fuppofed to qualify a perfon for the papal throne; and, 
on the opening of the conclave in O€tober 1774, theré was 
little probability of his being a candidate, much lefs that he 
would unite a majority of votes in his favour. In the con- 
clave the ufual intrigues occurred. The court of Spain 
favoured Pallavicini, that of Vienna patronifed Vifconti, 
and the other courts their refpective candidates, while a 
great party of the cardinals oppofed all foreign inter- 
ference. The courts were at length perfuaded that Brafchi 
would be moderate in the exercife of his power, and the 
zealous theught that he would not be dangerous to them.’ 
After four months of cabal, his brethren faluted him head of 
the church with the accuftomed homage. 

His acceffion to the papal throne was not attended with. 
any great marks of approbation from the Roman people ; and 
the fevere pafquinade on Alexander the Sixth was applied from 
ill-humour rather than from a forefight of the evils impénd- 
ing on the church. 

‘ Semper fub Sextis perdita Roma fuit.’ 

The prevailing paffions of Brafchi were vanity and love of 
magnificence, by which he expofed himfelf to the infatiable ap- - 
petite for ridicule fo prevalent in the Roman character, and to 
fome ferious complaints from the confequent derangement of the 
finances. If, however, his extravagance rather than his tafte 
appeared in the erection of palaces and public buildings, if his 
vanity was gratified by the expofure of his artnorial bearings in 
every part of his dominions, if he took more pains to fet off 
the beauty of his péerfon than became the dignity of a pope, one 
work which he undertook will do honour to his memory. 
The draining of the Pontine marfhes evinced a mind folicitous 
for the welfare of his country. It is to be lamented that a 
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perfon who could thus a&t fhould give way to any incitements 
of a fordid nature: but nepotifm is the natural effet of 
the conftitution of popery.; and it is not to be expected from 
man, that, with the means of enriching his family, he fhould 
be entirely inattentive to its interefts, out of love to the pub. 


lic good. The fhort-lived power of each pope rendered this 
failing more prominent than in the other courts of Europe ; 
and Brafchi carried it to an excefs which eftranged from him 
the affections of his people. But the interefts of a people on 
his temporal domains form only a {mall part of the cares of 
a pope; and, with all his magnificence, extravagance, vanity, 
and nepotifm, Pius. the Sixth might have ended his career not 
without fome pretenfions to the gratitude of his fubjects, and 
with fome applaufe from the church, if he had not, in his 
difputes with foreign powers, impaired the dignity of his 
ftation, and led the bark of St. Peter into dangerous fhoals. 
The difficulties which the Jefuits occafioned on Brafchi’s 
elevation to the pontificate are fcarcely worthy of notice: it 
is remarkable only that the heretical powers of Europe were 
more complaifant to the court of Rome than her own child- 
ren; for Ruffia and Pruffia gave an afylum to the unfortu- 
nate remains of that order. , 
~The treatment which Pius received from the court of 
Vienna was highly mortifying to papal pride ; and it furnifhes 
a ftriking contraft to the fplendour of thofe times when an 
emperor held the ftirrup of the fervant of the fervants of 
God. Maria Therefa entertained fentiments of piety and re- 
fpectful attachment, to the fee of Rome. Her fon Jofeph, 
during the latter part of her life, was meditating grand {chemes 
of reform, and, confulting only his own views of the public 
good, was not fufficiently attentive to the prejudices of the 
various nations under his command. The pope was ac- 
uainted with this temper of the new monarch; but, ine 
ftead of foftening its vehemence, he commenced the war- 
fare by an unneceffary act of irritation, It was the cuf- 
tom at Rome, that, on the death of a catholic fovereign, 
obfequies fhould be performed by the pope in his own 
chapel.. Brafchi would not comply with this cuftom, pre- 
tending that females Jad no claim to the honour of fuch 
aceremony. The imperial minifter in vain reprefented to 
his halinefs the confequences of fuch an incivility, but he 
received only a choleric,anfwer ; ‘ Let the emperor be angry 
or not as he pleaies,’ Jofeph retorted by writing in his own 
hand on one of the difpatches that were to be fent to Rome, 
‘It is of little confequence to me whether the bifhop of 
Rome behayes, with politenefs or rudenefs.’ | 
Eager for the adoption of {chemes of reform, the emperor, 
by two edicts, reftrained under vexatious forms the admiffion 
of papal bulls into his territories; and exempting the monaftic 
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erders from the authority of the pope, reftored them to the 
jurifdiction of their diocefan. To vain did the pope re- 
monftrate againft thefe innovations. Jofeph faid to the 


nuncio, ‘I do not afk advice refpecting affairs merely" 


temporal.’ On this principle he conducted himfelf during 
his whole reign. From {maller affairs he proceeded to one 
which threw his holinefs and the facred confiftory into 
the utmofi confternation. He requefted the pope to grant 
him an indulgence, authorifing him to nominate to all the 
bifhoprics and benefices in Lombardy. Pius endeavoured 
to evade this requeft; but the emperor infilted with fome 
degree of warmih on fpeedy acquiefcence, and the pope 
was on the point of conceding when a freth edict from 
Vienna increafed his mortification. All the religious foci- 
eties, not employed in the inftruction of youth, in mifions 
or in preaching, were fuppreffed ; and the emperor feemed 
determined to follow in every refpect the example of Henry the 
Eighth of England. In this extremity, the pope refolved to go 
to Wrens, In vain didfome of the cardinals predict the in- 
efficacy of this journey: his holinefs confided in the powers 
of his eloquence and in the fan&tity of his charaéter. He 
Jeft Rome on the 27th of February 1782, and on the 22d of 
March was received by the emperor at fome diftance from 
Vienna. 

He was now lodged in the imperial palace, had frequent 
conferences with Jofeph, was received with unbounded ac- 
clamations by the populace, and, by performing in the grand 
ceremonies of the holy week, difplayed both his perfon and 
his religion to advantage. But popular admiration was the 
only effect of his journey: the politics of the emperor were 
not to be changed; and we may judge of the fentiments of 
the cabinet with refpect to the papal power from the condué& 
of the prince de Kaunitz, the prime minifter. The pope ex- 
pected to receive from Kaunitz the firft vifit; but in this re- 
fpe&t he was difappointed. As he exprefled a with to fee 
the minilter’s palace, Kaunitz appointed the time, and every 
preparation was made for his holinefs, except that the 
mafter of the houfe was not at the door to receive his gueit. 
‘ The pope entered the houfe, and paffed through {feveral 
rooms. Kaunitz appeared ax Jaft in a morning dreis, with an 
air of familiarity rather than of refpect, The pope extended 
his hand; the minifter, inflead of kiffing it as the pope 
expected, according to a cuftom from which no one had 
hitherto {fwerved, feifed, thook, and preffed it, to the, great 
aftonifhment of the pontiff and the great fcandal of all the 
by-ftanders. By an affectation of complaifance, he became 
the Cicerone, He fhowed his pitypres to the pope, and turned 
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him to the right and to the left, that he might find out the 
true point of view for each. For the firft time, the pontiff fele 
himfelf turned and puthed about by a profane hand—he who 
was never approached but with an air of refpectful awe, never 
touched but by an act of homage, With the utinoft difficulty 
he preferved his compofure through the whole of this fcene, 
which appeared extraordinary to every one except the chief 
actor ; and that he might not appear to notice the impropriety 
of the treatment which he rec eived, he was under the neceffity 
of exprefling his acknowledgements to Kaunitz for hig ex- 
treme complaifance. The grave and auflere chancellor fpoke 
to his holineis on no other fubje&t than the fine arts. He eluded 
every other topic ; and the pope, judging of the fovereign by 
the minifter, could not hope to derive any beneft from his 
journey. He found-the emperor indeed more redpectfal than 
the prince, but equally difficult to be feduced.’ 

The emperor continued his reforms in the Milanefe ; and 
his holinefs prepared for his return. They parted at a convent 
about a Jeague from Vienna with al] the exterior marks of 
regard ; and un infcription on marble announced that they 
had iw the conventual church offered up their prayers to- 

ther. On the fame day, the imperial commiitaries informed 
the monks that his majeity would in future take care of their 
affairs; and their revenues were pat under fequeftration. 
Notwithftanding his ill fuccefs in the main object of his 
journey, his holimefs had reafon, in fome refpe@s, to be pleafed 
with his reception. Bitho; ps, electors, rulers of republics, 
all were in motion to pay their duty to the head of the church; 
and the attachment to the holy fee feemed to be as flrong as 
in xs moft tiumphant days. At Rome,’ however, he found 
his own people diflatished. The dearnefs of provifions and 
excefs of the taxes diminifhed much of their veneration for. 
their holy father; andthe grape of calamitous times 
damped the joy of his return. He delivered an oration in 
the confiftory on the fruits of his journey ; but he was foon 
after mortified by a pafquinade which appeared on his feat in 
chapel. ¢ What Gregory the Seventh, the greateft of priefts, 
eftablifhed, Pius the Sixth, the laft of priefts, has deftroyed.’ 
Senfible of this affront, he wrote under the libel an anfwer 
which cought to be engraven on the breaft of every prieft. 
‘The kingdom of Chrifl is not of this world. He who dif- 
tributes heavenly, does not take away temporal crowns. Let 
us renderto Cewtar what is Czfar’s, to G od what is God’s.? 

The emperor now fuppreffed the mendicant orders in his 
hereditary fiates, fubyeCted all the religious orders to the autho- 
rity of the bifhops, affumed to himfelf the nomination to the 
bitho; ricks in the Milanefe. ‘fiyled himfelf * fupreme guardian’ 
of the church and adminiftiator of its temporal wealth,’ and 
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revolved in his mind the idea of breaking off all connexion 
with the holy fee, It is probable that this would have been 
the end of his meafures, if the refiftance which he met with in 
the Low Countries had not been an obftacle to his progrefs, 
and if death had not cut him off before he could complete his 
{chemes. His brother had fhown fimilar fymptoms of a re- 
forming fpirit ; but the diforders of the throne lowered his idea 
of the neceflity of ecclefiaftical reform; and he began to 
apprehend that the authority of fovereigns and priefts refted 
on the fame bafis. 

During the difputes between the pope and the emperor, 
the grand duke, affifted by the bifhop of Piftoia, had been 
playing the part of a reformer, He had ordered that all 
ecclefiaftical poffeffions fhould be fubjeéted to the fame taxes 
with other property, fixed the age for admiffion into religious 
focieties, and fuppreffed all the hermits who had not privileged 
hermitages. The bifhop alfo introducing various innova- 
tions, the pope fent out a byll to bring back the fchifmatical 
prelate to his duty. The grand duke, offended with fome 
exprefhons in this bull, demanded fatisfa€lion from Pius, who 
was fufficiently troubled by the conduct of the court of 
Vienna. When the ftorm had fubfided for a time, the grand 
duke renewed hoftilities by fuppreffing feveral convents, 
and applying to the ufe of the poor the contributions which 
it’ was cuftomary to fend to Rome. A_ more dreadful 
ftroke followed; for the inquifition was fuppreffed. The 
bifhop, about the fame time, announced a diocefan fynod, 
to which he invited the bifliops, deans, and rectors of Tuf- 
cany ; and, of two hundred and twenty ecclefiaftics, only five 
oppofed his changes in the liturgy and difcipline, or his 
opinions concerning faith, grace, predeftimation, and the au- 
thority of the church. Incenfed at this conduQ, the holy father 
. prepared a bull of profcription againft the feditious prelate ; but 
the fear of increafing the. diforder retained the thunder in his 
band. ‘The populace at one time applauded the prelate ; but, 
at another time, a riot enfued, and his palace was plundered. 
This riot did not deter the duke from the profecution of his 
plans. In 1788 he abolithed the rights of the nuncio in his 
ftates, and left tohim only the ufual privileges of a temporal 
ambaffador. All appeals to the fee of Rome were forbidden 
on pain of banifhment; and thus the primacy of the pontiff was 
reduced to a mere fhadow. The pope and confiftory were 
filled with difmay ; and negotiations were renewed; but his 
tribulation in fome degree ended with the ‘death of the em- 
peror. When Leopold quitted his Tufcan dominions, popular 
tumults were excited by a fearcity of provilions; the clergy 
regained a part of their authority ; and the new grand duke, 
apprehenfive of the danger of reform, refoived to difgrace . 
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the bifhop of Piftoia, announcing to his holinefs in a re. 
fpectful letter the difmiffion of his undutful fon. ; 
Vienna and Florence fufficiently occupied the attention of 
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the holy father ; but other courts were alfo refractory. The 
court of Naples had exhibited fymptoms of the philofophical 
fpirit before the election of Braichi; and the fupprefhon of 
convents feemed to bea prelude to greater reforms. The 
principal. affair which embroiled him with this court was the 
following. On the eve of the day of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
a white poney was prefented in great pomp to the pope, and 
paid homage for the king of Naples to the fee of Rome. 
This prefentation had been interrupted ; but Pius had receiveda 
poney in due form for his two firft years. Inthe year 1777, the 
prefentation was accompanied with the words, < as a tefti- 
mony only of the devotion of the court of Napies to St. 
Peter and St. Paul.? Yhe pope replied, ‘ We accept the 
poney, as the feudal homage of the crown of Naples,’ The 
next year, a poney appeared with the fame words; and with 
great difficulty the court of Naples was induced to fend another 
in the year 1780. Great reforms were now in agitation ; but . 
a reconciliation was adjufted between the two parties. The 
poney was fent in 1781, and the mendicant friars were re- 
duced from 16000 to 2808. Every year in the fame manner 
the poney was the fubject of renewed alarm; the court of 
Naples continued the fuppreflion of monafteries, made ine 
roads on the property of the church for the relief of the un- 
fortunate fufferers in Calabria, took to itfelf the nomination to 
bifhopricks, and deftroyed the inquifition; but the poney 
paid his annual vifit to Rome till the year .1788. In that 
year no poney appeared: and Naples had withdrawn the figns 
of its allegiance. Proteftations and remonftrances were vain: 
the court of Naples was deaf to all entreaties, and the holy 
father felt more mortification from the lofs of the poney than 
from the more immediate attacks on the facred rights of the 
church. An accommodation however took place in the next 
year. The pope retained fome of his righ:s in the Neapolitan 
church: but the ceremony of the poney, and the vaflalage of 
Naples, were abolithed, 

It is remarkable, that, till the fatal epoch of the revolution, 
the holy father had more reafon to, be contented with the 
behaviour of the French than with that of other catholic 
nations. _ Little happened to interrupt this harmony till the 
fatal necklace, which did fo much injury to the royal interefts 
in France, involved the confiftory in a fuppofed defence of 


its rights. A cardinal was on the point of being punifhed 


by the temporal power. The ‘ inconfultiflimus cardinalis de 


Rohan’ (fo he was termed by the pope) had fubmitted to that 
power, For fuch an act he was fufpended from all his 
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fundtions for fix months. ‘This fufpenfion gave great offence 
in France; but, asthe cardinal was released by the temporal 
authority, the affair ended in his reftoration to his dignities ; 
and peace was renewed between the two courts. This peace 
was followed by the terrible ftorm which nothing could refift. 
The ufual negotiations of the court of Rome were of no 
avail: the national affembly of France deftroyed the privi- 
leges of the clergy; and, though the king retained to his laft 
moments a due reverence for the holy jee, the nation was 
withdrawn from its yoke, and popery fell a prey to the de- 
folating arms of infidelity. 

The lofs of his fpiritual power in France was not the only 
misfortune to which the pope was fubjected by the new 
fyftem ; it was followed by the union of his temporal ter- 
ritory round Avignon to the republic. This treatment ren- 
dered the pontiff a more zealous fupporter of the royal con- 
federacy than he would otherwife have been. In this caule 
he increafed his difficulties by the impotent attempt to defend 
his government by force of arms. Againit a triumphant 
republic what could avail the confecration of colours in 
the church of St. Peter, the crofs worked in the banners, 
with the infallible infcription Hoc /igno vinces, the exhortation 
of the monks to the volunteer defenders of their country, 
focial order, and religionf ‘ Ruth on to the defence of 

our religion ; imitate your anceltors ; re-conquer the world.’ 
“hefe efforts did not prevent the lofs of the fineft provinces 
of the ecclefiaftical ftate. 

Thete loffes were accompanied by fill greater mortifications ; 
the founds of liberty and equality became familiar to the 
Roman people; and the government was tottering to its foun- 
dation. The pope was. himfelf obliged to have recourfe to 
revolutionary meafures, and to call upon his clergy to con- 
tribute to the defence of their country. A flight event was 
the pretext for taking from him the reins of government, and 
reftoring the Romans, as it was pretended, to their ancient 
liberty. About the end of the year 1797, a French general 
was killed in a riot in the quarters of the ambafflador. The 
riot was not, itis moft probable, excited by the government, 
but arofe from circumftances which it could not control, 
The ambaffador infifted on paffports, and guitted the Roman 
territory ; and a French general was ordered to march to 
Rome. Prayers and proceffions being the artillery ufed for 
defence, general Berthier was not prevented from marching 
triumphantly into the city ; and the Romans were declared a 
free and independent people. The cardinals fled in every 
direction : the pope’s nephews regorged their ill-gotten pro- 
perty : his bolinets was left without a thadow of power; and a 
guard of a hundred and twenty men formed both a fecurity 
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for his perfon and a fmall remain of his former dignity, 
But his prefence at Rome was foon thought dangerous. He 
was removed firft to Sienna, then to a Carthulian convent 
near Florence, where, living in retirement, he bore his cala- 
mities with refignation. 

Here our hiftorian takes leaves of him; and, from the 
fketch which we have given of his work, our readers may 
form fome judgement of its contents. It is written with ability ; 
and the author was evidently well acquainted with the private 
life of the pope, as well as with the great events which di- 
ftinguifhed the time of his fway. With juft contempt for the 
delufions of popery, he does not permit it to interfere with 
the recital of facts; and his reflections on its fall would be- 
come the pen of a proteftant. The eccletiaftical ftate is pro 
perly called the coloffus with the feet of clay; and.its deftruc- 
tion reminds us of the beautiful image in the book of Daniel. 
‘ This amphibious fovereign, half man, half God, who pars 
took of the homage paid to the throne and the altar, has dif- 
appeared perhaps for ever; and, viewing him in either res 
lation, few will lament the lofs of his power.’ 





Les Caraétires de Théophrafte d’aprés un Manufcrit du Vatican, 
contenant des Additions qui n'ont pas encore paru en France. 
Tradufion nouvelle, avec le Texte Grec, des Notes cri- 
tiques, et un Difcours préliminaire fur la Vie et les Ecrits 
de Théophrafie. Par Coray, Doéteur en Médecine de la 
Faculté de Montpellier, Paris. 1799. 

4 new Tranflation of the CharaGers of Theophraftus, from 
a Manufcript in the Vatican, containing Additions which 
never before appeared in France ; with the Greek Text, cri- 
tical Notes, and a preliminary Difcourfe refpecting the Life 
and lV ritings of the Author. 8vo. 9s. Boards. Imported 
by De Bofte. 


THREE circumftances confpire to render Theophraftus an 


excecdingly difficult author to tranflate: 1, Thofe nice difs 


criminations and almoft imperceptible diverfities of character, 
which it is not eafy to exhibit with perfpicuity even in a living 
language, and which become very obfcure and all but inap- 

rehentible in one that has fo long ceafed to be vernaculat as 
the Greek: 2, The abftract terms for virtues and vices, for 
perfonal, intelie€tual, and moral properties and _habitudes, 
which frequently we find no tuitable or accurate reprefenta- 
tives in another tongue; and, 3, thofe changing fingularities 
of civil ufages, individual and national properties, and local 
manners, which are not obvious to conception after the lapfe 
of fo many ages, nor admit an intelligible reprefentation to 
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readers undera total diffimilarity of external circumftances. 
On thefe accounts, and indeed fome others of a lefs import- 
ant nature, an adventurer’ in fo arduous an tndertaking, as 
a tranflation of thefe charaéters into a living language, is 
entitled to a more than ordinary portion of candour and in- 
dulgence from his readers. 

The prefent work is introduced by a dedication to * the free 
Greeks of the Ionian Sea,’ in a ftrain of enthufiafm, which 
many will confider as romantic, and fome as bordering upon 
the ridiculous, in the prefent reverfed condition of F rench 
politics. It is, however, no unpleafant fpecimen of national 
felf-importance, and happily characterifes the gay compla- 
cency of our neighbours : as fuch, it will not, we think, 
prove unacceptable to our readers. 


* Une grande nation, conduite par les lumiéres, et march- 
ant fur les pas de nos ancetres, vient de brifer vos fers. 
Elle vous offre avec la liberte tous les moyens de devenir les 
émules, peut-étre méme les rivaux des anciens Grees. Ua 
de ces moyens eft de vous familiarifer avec la connoiffance 
de la langue de ces derniers, et de celle que parlent vos li- 
bérateurs. L’une, qu’on peut a jufte titre nommer la langue 
des Dieux, éclaira une grande partie de l’ancien continent. 
L’autre, appellée la langue de la raifon et de la philofophie, 
ne tardera point a inftruire tout univers. En vous offrant 
dans ces deux langues une partie de mes foibles travaux, loin 
de vouloir vous flatter par une dédicace banale, mon deffein 
eft de vous rappeller ce que vous futes dans les beaux jours 
de notre commune patric, ce que vous pouvez redevenir 
pour votre propre bonheur et pour celui de nos fréres, qui 
gémiffent encore fous un fceptre de fer. Puiffe votre exem- 
ple les confoler de leurs maux, en offrant a leurs yeux mouil- 
Jés de larmes la perfpeCtive d’un avenir plus heureux |’ 


This dedication is followed by a long preliminary difcourfe 
on the life and writings of Theophraftus, of which the main 
fabric is the account given by Diogenes Laertius, while it 
contains other intelligence refpecting this diltinguifhed difci- 
ple of the great Stagyrite from ancient authors, and the memo- 
rialifts of modern times. We are alfo furnifhed in this in- 
troduction with a lift of the various editions of Theophraftus, 
and of the different tranflations of thefe characters. The 
original text is taken from Fifher’s edition, with fome flight 
varieties, {pecified in fhore notes. The principal commen- 
tary, which ftands by itfelf at the end of the tranflation, is 
very copious and elaborate, and difplays a confiderable thare 
of Greek learning, which will not fail to gratify and improve 
the ftudents of that language. 
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But it is not poffible to convey a complete idea of a work 
like this without a minutenefs of criticifm and a detail of 
f{pecification, which would exceed the realonable limits of 
fuch an article. We {hall therefore content outfelves with 
giving, asa {pecimen of the tranflator’s abilities, the 12th 
chapter, which contains the chara¢ter of un/feafonablene/s. 


‘ J’appelle Importunité cette ignorance de I’a-propos, qui 
fait que nos difcours ou nos actions incommodent ceux a qui 
nous avons affaire. L’homme importun choifit précifément 
le moment ot guelqu’un eft occupé de fes affairs, pour le 
confulter fur les fiennes. [Au fortir d’un grand fouper] il va 
paffer la nuit chez fa mattreffe, quoiqu’il fache qu'elle a 
la fievre. Il follicite a répondre pour lui un homme qui 
vient d’étre condamné en juftice a payer pour un autre a qui 
il avoit fervi de caution. Il fe préfente pour depofer dans un 
procés qu’on vient de juger. Il prend le temps des noces ot 
il eft invité, pour fe déchainer contre le’ fexe. I] invite a fe 
promener avec lui des perfonnes qui viennent de faire une 
longue route. Il eft on ne peut pas plus emprefsé de vous 
amener des acheteurs qui offrent un meilleur prix des mar- 
chandifes que vous venez de vendre. [I] fe leve au milieu 
d’une aflemblée et reprend une affaire a fon origine, pour en 
inftruire ceux qui la connoiffent tout aufli bien gue lui. Il 
prend le plus vif intéret ad une autre, pour des perfonnes qui 
ne s’en occupent qu’a regret & parce qu’elles n’ofent s’en 
dédire. Si quelqu’un régale fes amis a Poccation d’un fa- 
crifice qu’il vient de f faire, il y court pour exiger une portion 
de la viétime. s'il arrive qu ’on chatie un efclave en fa 
préfence, ‘le mien,’ dit-il, *s’eft pendu, ilya quelque temps, 
parce que je l’avois fait ainfi fouetter.’ Sil affifte 4 un juge- 
ment arbitral, il fe comporte de maniere a brouiller de 
nouveau les deux parties, quoiqu elles fe montrent tres-dif- 
pofées a terminer leur difiérend 2 ’amiable. Au milieu d’un 
feftin il cherche a danfer avec celui de tous les convives qui 
fe fent le moins difpofé a la danfe.’ 


The learned reader will difcover, on the firft infpection of 
this fample, that diffufion is the general property of this 
tranflation—a diffufion which, in our: opinion, is not always 
neceflary in fuch extent to a clear perception of the original, 
and of courle impairs its dignity and diminifhes its yigour. 
Perhaps, m the fecond fentence, the meaning of avaxoiweucbas Is 
needleisly reftricted in the vertion to pour le con/ulter r fur Yes 
Jiennes, when it means in general, to communicate one 's feif ; 
that is, ‘to join in the party and converfation of others,” in any 
manner and upon any topic. ‘The phrafe nexrrevO- Eg Yaunus 
is not adequately reprefented by le temps des noces, aS yaysous 10 
this connexion does not mean fimply @ marriage, but @ mar- 
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riage fupper. The introduétion, which our tranflator recom- 
mends foon after, of ddagwv, inftead of the received reading 
Didacxw, we deem unneceffary. 

Upon the whole, the mere French reader, or the Englith 
reader acquainted with that language, to whom, from an 
ignorance of the Greek and Latin tongues, the ample an- 
notations of Cafaubon, Duport, and others, on thefe much 
admired and much criticifed characters, are inacceffible, will 


find this volume, in its preliminary differtation, the verfion 


itfelt, the fubjoined criticifms, and the annexed commentary, 
both an agreeable. and inftru@tive performances and as fuch 
we recommend it to notice. At the fame time, it is an 
a&t of juftice -to our country, which is fuggefted to our 
minds by the general ignorance of the book in queftion, to 
declare, that an Englifh work, conftruéted on the model of 
thefe Grecian charaéters, is fully equal in all points of 
merit, as we think, to the original : we mean Earle’s AZicro- 
co/mographia ; of which a new edition was publifhed not 
many years ago, and, which every lover of quaint defcrip- 
tion, and a fagacious developement of human character, will 


be eager to polfefs. 


+. 





Nofographie Philofo hique, ou la Methode d’ Analyfe appliquée a 
la ee diciias par Ph. Pinel, Profeffeur de ’ Ecole de Medecine 
de Paris. Paris. 1798. | 


Philofophical Nofology, ar an Application of the Analytic Method 
. of Reafoning to the Medical Science, by Profeffor Pinel. 
2 Vols. 8vo. Imported by De Bofte. ’ 


'M. Pinel’s eagernefs and confidence lead him into incon- 
fiftencies; yet we perceive in his work the promife of a 
richer harveft. His warm enthufiafm in favour of fome ex- 
cellent, though negle&ted authors, particularly Stahl; his | 


‘eagernefs to reft every difputed circumftance on the refult of 


careful obfervation ; and, above all, the neceffity which he 
occafionally pojnts out, under the aufpices’ of va Stahlian 
{chool, of waiting where no particular urgent fymptoms 
orfatal: tendencies appear ; entitle him to*our praife. To 
fpeak of the Boerhaavian {chool, at this time, is a tafk of fome 
delicacy. The zeal of M. Pinel carries him too far; for 
many of thofe who enlifted under the banners of the Leyden 
profeffor deferve high refpe&t, while his confined mechanical 
eclectic fyftem for many years cramped the human mind, and 
effentially impeded the progrefs of medicine as a fcience,. It - 
| APP, Yeu. XXXVI. New Arr. P 
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- will excite a fmile to obferve, after reading the bitter philippie 


againft the humoral pathology, that it is almoft copied in 
many parts of our author’s tyftem. From thefe reflections, 
fuggefted by M. Pinel’s introduction, we fhall proceed to the 
work itfelf. | 

As we have at different times paid fo much attention to 
nofology, our readers muft believe that we think it highly 
ufeful. We are indeed fully convinced of its utility, and are 
perfuaded that, in the arrangement of difeafes, no difficulties 
can arife which do not prove the deficiency of obfervation, 
and {how to what point our inquiries fhould be direted. One 
point effential to the improvement of nofology may here be 
mentioned, becaufe it is fo much negleéted by our author— 
that is, to confider the difeafe as confifting of a concourfe of 


fymptoms, and to fuffer no circumftance to enter the title or 


definition, that is oo tee object of the fenfes, or to be learned 
from a coinmon obferver. If this be negleéted, the fyftem 
will be as uncertain as the theory 6n which it refts, and the 
diftinGtion difficult, unlefs the phyfician fhould hourly attend. 

In his examination of fevers, M. Pinel fpeaks of fix pri- 
mitive forms of fever, which he arranges into fo many orders. 
If he had begun at the right end of his fyftem, they would, 
in many inftances, not have formed’ even genera. 

His firft order is the Angio-tenic fever (inflammatory) ; 
2. meningo-gaftric (bilious); 3. adeno-meningic (pituitous) ; 
4. adynamic (putrid); 5. ataxic (malignant) ; 6. adeno-nervous 
(peftilential). The firft order contains one genus, the com- 
mon inflammatory fever. From the remarks on the treatment 
of this fever, we will tranflate a paffage, as a fpecimen of 
what. we have’ ftyled M. Pinel’s eagernefs and his general 
manner. 


‘ We muft.choofe our principles of the treatment of inflam- 
matory fever ; and the choice is not dificult to a man of found 


judgment. On one fide, Hippocrates, Stahl, and other ac- 


curate obfervers, whofe views are extenfive and whofe di-. 
rections are profound, confider only, in the si hom of this 
fever, a free and gradual exertion of the laws of the animal 
ceconomy for the prefervation of the individual. They attend 
to this progrefs with care, and are contented with sg 


in particular circumftances, every dangerous fymptom, fuc 


as very great heat, violent head-ach, &c. On the other 
hand, phyficians of high credit, but full of prejudice, or 
rather an innumerable crowd, confined to the ftupid ideas of 
obftru¢tion, morbid lentor, &c. think that they have every 
thing to contend with in this fever, as if nature were inert, or 
conttantly erroneous. From this caufe we find copious and re. 


peated bleeding recommended, as if the blood were a principle 
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of deftruction,which muft be taken away. Brown, in thefe later 
times, born with a fpirit of oppofition, eager to be the head 
of a feét, and to decry the refources of nature with ‘a view 
of enhancing his own, of ready to mutilate the hiftory of 
difeafes to atlapt them to his own fyftem, conneéts inflam- 
matory fever with phrenfy, and, neglecting the effential 
charaét 

of the vital‘ powers. ° According to him, the proper plan is, 
to leffen this excefs,.to repeat the purgatives, to draw a great 
quantity of blood, to cool the patient within by cold drinks, 
and without by free expofure to the air, as if the cure could be 
effected by thefe extraordinary meafures. “lf Frank, a zealous. 
fupporter of the Brunonian fyftem, had only fimplified the treat-. 
ment of inflammatory fevers, boldly vindicated the rights of 
nature, and avoided every rps ote would he not have 
given a more ftriking proof of an enlightened genius and a 
folid judgment? On the contrary, he blindly embraces all: 
the principles of the Scotch phyfician, difplays the fame in- 
» attention to, or affected contempt of, the Hippocratic plan, 
the fame'negligence in the hiftories of difeafes, the fame blind 
confidence in meafures, often trifling and ufelefs, and fome- 
times dangerous by their excefs. In other refpects, this is a 
complete reverfe of the methods purfued in-eyery part of na- 
tural hiftory, where we rife from particular facts to general 
views ; and we fee, in Frank’s work (Ratio Infiituti Clinici 
Ticinienfis An. 1797), obfervations made in’ a clinical infir- 
mary, yielding to a fpirit of fyftem, and forced to crouch to 
_ arbitrary hypothefes.’ | ~ 


We may here obferve, that, to counteract dangerous fymp- 
toms, frequent bleeding and laxatives are required ; and the 
Brunonian would fay that he means no more. On the other 
hand, to wait the progreflive fteps of nature, defigned to ‘pre- 
ferve the individual, wou!d frequently be to permit him to fink 
without an effort. As ufual, truth lies between the extremes, 

The fecond order contains three genera—the continued, thé 
remittent and the intermittent, or the mild tertian. It is pro- 
_perly obferved, that our knowledge of thefe mutt be gained 


from an examination of the hiftory of epidemics. But had the” 


author examined farther, he would have found the bilious 
evacuations not a conftantfymptom, and that, fo far as relates 
toithe cure, he had joined fevers of a diffimilar nature. 
In the third order, the affociation is_arbitrary, for the 
pituitous fever, as defcribed by Wagler, Sarcone, and fome 
others, is evidently a typhus, with mucous evacuations of a 
dyfemteric nature, But ne a genus of pituitous fever be 
2i2 





ers of each, confiders them only in relation to the excefs . 
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admitted, there is little propriety of adding in the fame order’ 
the quotidian and quartan intermittents. 

The fourth order contains the contmued and remittent 
adynamics ; but perhaps thefe fhould not have been feparated 
from the malignant fevers, fince * plus vel. minus non mutat 
fpeciem.” The genera of the fifth order are the fporadic 
ataxic fever, the ror the flow nervous fever, the 
malignant remittent. The three firft genera fcarcely. differ, 
and ina ftrict nofological view would be fcarcely varieties ; 

- for no axiom is more indifputable than this, that every no- 
fological refinement not fubfervient to the diftinétion of dif- 
| eafes is ufelefs. The fixth order has only one genss—the 
plague of the Levant. | 

- In a furvey of the firft clafs, we find nothing that we can 

| highly commend. ‘The arrangement is often injudicious, 
the genera are not correctly eftablifhed, and the definitions 
| ‘are of little utility in the diagnofis. 
~ The fecond clafs confifts of the phlegmafiz ; and in this 
| our author falls into the error of Sauvages and other riofologifts 
in diftinguifhing the orders according to the parts of the vifcera 
affected ; a diftmétion not always well founded, and, when 
juft, difficult to be afcertained by fymptoms. [In the liver 
only can this diftintion: be accurately traced ; but the parenchy- 
matous affection of the liver is a chronic. difeafe. 

The firft order of this clafs comprehends the inflammations of 
mucous membranes. The genera are the fimple catarrh, fimple 
dyfentery, aphthz, catarrbus velicas, gonorrhoea, leucorrhoea, 
| and ophthalmia, The laft genus is objectionable, for ‘the con- 
| jun&tiva is not. a mucous membrane: it fhould have been * 
confined to the inflammation of the eye-lids. In other re- 
fpects this order is well arranged. 

~ The fecond order contains the inflammations of tranfparent 

membranes. Thefe are, in our author’s fyftem, phrenfy, 


; pleurify, inflamniation of the ftomach, inteftines, and vefica 
| be urinaria. : 
_ ‘The inflammations of the cellular texture, the glands, and 
parenchyma of the vifcera, the fubjects of the third order, aré’ 
+ phlegmon, peripneumony, hepatitis and nephritis. 

’ “The fourth order confifts of inflammations of the mufcles, 
and one genus only is inferted, viz. rheumatifm; for the 
author fhrewdly remarks, that angina, which is confidered 
as. the other genus, might, with equal propriety, have been 

added to the genera of any other order. : 
The fifth order contains the cutaneous inflammations, and: 
the genera are eryfipelas, fmall-pox, meafles, and anthrax. 
The nature of the attendant fever is carefully inveftigated 


under each genus. 
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* AGtive hemorrhages’ form, the third clafs: thefe are the 
hemorrhagie of Dr. Cullen, an author againft whom M. 
Pinel feems prejudiced, though the beft parts of his fyftem 
are copied from the nofology of that phyfician. In this 
place Dr. Cullen deferved more credit, fince he firft intro- 
duced, in this country, the Stahlian fyftem of hemorrhagic 
efforts. M. Pinel, in the introduSion to this clafs, gives the 
outline of the Stahlian do@trine ; adding, in fupport of it, fome 
experiments proving the irritability of arteries, which Haller 
denied. The following remarks deferve attention. 


‘ The juftice due to the -Stahlian fchool on this fubjec& 
muft not induce us to conceal that its difciples have too far 
extended thefe principles, by <confidering hemorrhages, in 
every initance, as falutary effects of nature for the difcharge 
of an inconvenient load of blood. Thus Juncker inferts 
this dire&t intention of the vital principle, in his definition of 
vomiting of blood, which is often the refult ot violent paf- 
fions, fupprefhon of the catamenia, hemorrhoids, é&c¢. and 
highly dangerous. Is not the morbus niger of Hippocrates, 
Hoffman, Juncker, Lorry, &c. a kind of hematemefis? Ob- 
fervations much mote accurate on this difeafe are inferted b 
Dr. Brieude, in thecollection publiihed by the Society of Health, , 
in 1793 ; andi appearsto belong to old age rather than to any 
other period of life, perhaps without any evident tymptom 
to diftinguith it, when a falutary crifis, from the circumftances 
in which it foon becomes fatal. A man of the age of thirty- 
fix years, poffefling an acute fenfibiity, fuffered great pain 
of mind,.and, to amufe himfelf, retired into the couatry, where 
he bathed and lived on whey. After the fixth bathing he 
fainted and vomited a confiderable quantity of coagulated, black 
and feetid blood. The faintings continued on the following day, 
with two or three flools fimilar to the vomits) When the 
patient had been conveyed to Paris, Dr. Brieude found his pulfe 
fcarcely fenfible, though very frequent, and his countenance 
pale and agitated. He was ordered to take acid and mucilaginous 
drinks, with Spaniih wine, and laxative clyfters. He ftill 
occationally vomited thick black blood. On the fourth day 
his ftools became green and yellow. He took faline purga- 
tives in {mall dofes, and recovered on the twenty-firil day, 
For fix months he lived ‘on farinaceous and mucilaginous 
vegetables, and he had no relapfe.’ 


The hemorrhages of the firft order are thofe which are 
common to both fexes. The genera of this order are 
hemoptyfis, hzematemefis, hematuria, and exceflive flow of 
the bemorrhoids..§ The treatment i§ on the Stahlaa plan. 
‘The fecond order contains the whole doctrine of catameina 5 
2 P 3 
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and, what may appear ftrange in an order of hemorrhages, 
the defeé and the cefJation ot the difcharge are equally con- 
fidered. . 

The neurofes conftitute the fourth clafs, We could prove, 
if it were neceffary, that affociations fo extenfive and fo 
general are of little importance, and ferve only as) pre- 
tences to a camplete fcientific arrangement, which, in exe- 
cution, will be found illufory. To the firft order of neu- 
rofes belong the vefaniz, comprehending hypochondriafis, 
melancholy, madnefs and hyfteria. The principal feat of thefe 
diforders is the hypochondriac region, according to M., Pinel, 
and, he fupports this opinion with numerous faéts and 
judicious reafoning. His obfervations on mania are parti- 
cularly valuable, and we fhould have enlarged on it, if he 
had not promifed a complete treatife on the fubject. We will 


quote a fhort paflage on this-topic. 


¢ Reflection and reafoning are vifibly injured or deftroyed in 
the greater part of the paroxy{ms of mania ; but cafes may be 
mentioned where the functions exift in all their energy, or 
are immediately reftored when any object fixes the attention 
of the maniac, in the midft of his moft chimerical wander- 
ings, I once engaged a man of a highly cultivated under- 
ftanding to write a letter at a time when he was talking moft 
wildly and abfurdly ; yet this letter, which I ftill preferve, is 
fenfible and judicious. A gold{mith, whofe extravagance 
proceeded fo far that he fuppofed his head changed, indulged 
the chimzra of the perpetual motion. He procured his tools, 
and worked with great perfeverance. It may be concluded, 
that he did not fucceed in the chief obje& of his with; but 
he produced fome ingenious machines, the neceffary confe- 
quences of the moft profound combinations,’ | 


To this may be added the ating of Reddifh, while he was 
under the influence of his difeafe, fo far as to fuppofe that 
he was to perform the part of Romeo, inftead of Pofthumus, 
which was allotted to him. He however began the latter, 
and performed it well. , 

The fecond order contains the fpafmi. Thefe are epilepfy, 
hydrophobia, convulfions, and tetanus. ‘To introduce hydro- 
phobia into this order-is an error lefs excufable in our author, 
as the’ French practitioners have fhown, that the fpafm of 
the pharynx is not an effential fymptom of the difeafe.-—The 
third order comprehends ‘ anomalies of the nervous functions." 
Of the difcuffions. to which. this affociation gives occafion, 
the moft imterefting part isa cafe of high nervous excite- 
ment and irregularity. The genera are, in a great degree, in- 
fependent of each other, and are claffed according to ths 
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parts affected.—In the fourth order are comatofe affections, 
viz. apoplexy, catalepfy, &c. 

The fifth clafs contains the difeafes of the lymphatic fyftem, 
and cutaneous difeafes form the firft order. The arguments, 
however, adduced to bring cutaneous difeafes under this clafs, 
are perhaps not convincing; but the new defcriptions of the 
fkin by M. Fragonard, inferted in this volume, are intereft- 
ing ; and the general view of cutaneous difeafes, though a 
rapid glance, is compfehenfive and mafterly. M. Pinel 
contends particularly, on the authority of Mafcagni, that tiie 
inhalation of the fkin, which Dr. Currie has lately denied, 
is 2 common, anda generally conflant function of this organ. 
The genera are leprous affections, fcurvy, tinea, &c. Tinea, 
our author thinks, is not wholly confined to the hairy fcalp, 
as other eruptions fometimes accompany it; but fuch com- 
plications are not common, except in the dirtieft habits, and 
the difeafe occurs notwithftanding the greateft care. We 
have feen it in the bulbs of the hair of the beard only. Dif- 
eafes of the lymphatic glands compofe the fecond order, and 
the genera are {crofula, tabes mefenterica, phthifis, &c. 

Of the third order, entitled dropfies, the genera are hydro- 
cephalus, hydrothorax, afcites, and anafarca. In relating 
the caufes of dropfy, our author quotes, with feeming ap- 

obation, the prejudiced remark of Stahl, that the frequenc 
of the difeafe, in this country, is owing to «the common saa 
imprudent‘ ufe of bark. ‘This caufe exifts no longer; yet 
dropfies continue their deftru€tive ravages. 

- The laft is an -indeterminate clafs, which would not be re- 

quired in nofography arranged according to fymptoms. Ie 
contains the jaundice of new-born children, diabetes, worms 
of the inteftines, bites of infects and ferpents. 

The work concludes with two ufeful efflays on the method 
of ftudying. In one M. Pinel fttongly recommends the 
Hippocratic fchool. In the other are rules for obferving the 
progrefs of an acute and of a chronic difeafe, worthy of the 
attention of younger practitioners. 

On the whole, this work deferves our commendation. As a 
fyftem of nofology, it is imperfect, and erroneous. As a 
practical fyftem, it is certainly incomplete, but contains: juft 
and fagacious views in many. parts of the medical fcience. 
We may add, that to enforce an attention to the writings of 


Stahl is a merit which will cover many errors, 
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Reeherches fur les Origines Celtiques, principalement fur celles’ 
du Bugey, confidéré comme Bercéau du Delta Celtique. Par 
Pierre F. F. Bacon-Tacon. Paris. 1798. 


Refearches into Celtic Origins, chiefly thofe of Bugey, confidered 
as the Cradle of the Celtic Delta; by P. 'f. ‘Ff. Bacon-Tacon. 
2 Vols. Svo. ‘145. fewed. Imported by De Boffe. 


IN the courfe of our literary labours, we have feldom met 
with a more remarkable facrifice to felf-importance than the 


‘prefent work. It happened that P..J. J. Bacon-Tacon was 


born in the obfcure diftri& of Bugey, in ‘the department of 
Ain; and it follows that Bugey muft_ become an important 
province, becaufe it has given birth to fo celebrated a man ! 

Ignorance alone could give origin to fuch an idea ; and the 
work is fuch as might have been expected from tie writer. 
Idle affertions, without proofs or authorities, are the weapons 
wielded .by one who merely afpires to the title of erudit: and 
that cheap fcience, Celtic etymology, forms his fole refource 
in building a thoufand pages. upon nothing. 

In a long introduClion, minutely divided into numbered pa-. 


-ragraphs, like the reft of the book, as if it were a legal code, 


to be quoted with general reverence, our author begins with: 
God, the eternity of the univerfe, the great antiquity of the 
terreftrial globe in its prefent ftate, and the prodigious anti- 
quity of the civilifation of mankind. In the name of patience, 
what concern has all this with Bugey, or with citizen Bacon- 
Tacon’s grandmother ? 

His fir chapter is occupied with what he calls the primo- 
geniture of Bugey. He tells us that the people of Breffe pre- 
tend to be anceftors of the Bugeyans ; but that a babe cannot 
be older than its nurfe ; which, we are inclined to think, is one 
of the few valuable truths revealed to P. Bacon-Tacon. This 
opinion cxcites his warmeft oppofition: he ealls it.a de/irium,: 
and fays very harfh things of Brefle, and its people ; wlhiereas 
Niherme (which he interprets the new Hermes), and other 
places in Bugey, nave ‘a patriarchal antiquity.’ Bugey is a 
name as old as Brennus, whereas Bourg-en-Breffe is of yef- 
terday ; for, in a point of fuch infinite moment, who can doubt 
the 7p/e dixit of fuch a wonderful writer ? - 

Of his etymological.dreams, which occupy the greater part 
of his book, we will exhibit one {pecimen. Speaking of Mount 
Jura, he fays, ‘ this word Y-ur-a,. of which Cefar has made 
Jura, in order to bend it to the Latin idiom, fignifies evidently 
HERE IS THE FIRST FIRE. ‘This fame word, otherwife de- 
compoted, and forming as I fuppofe ioura, fignifies the thip of 
lo or Lfis, who is the fame with Vefta.’ ~ 

Of all branches of antiquarian {cience etymology is the moft 
uncertain, and the moft liable to abufe. We have Bacon- 
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Tacons in our own country ; and ‘we fincerely with that no 
perfons were allowed to practife etymology, except ladies who 
have reached a certain age. 

We need not detain the reader with an account of the va. 
rious peals and changes which our authet has rung upon his 


etymological bells. His vain mye pg has led him to fup- 
pofe that he can intereft many of the moft eminent French 
families, and living perfons, in his labours, by giving up the 
latter half of his volume to ridiculous etymologies of their 
names, which he proves to be Bugefian-Celtic in a very clear 
and exact manner ! ' 

The fecond volume commences with letters of Bacon-Ta- 
con and his friends, which are printed with ludicrous felf-con- 
fequence, and might form an addition to the Epi/tole Obfcu- 
rorum Virorum. Plates are introduced of a forged Otho, in 
large brafs, and a pretended Dido and Hannibal, and other 
fuppofed pieces of antiquity, from the grand cabinet of Bacon- ° 
Tacon. We have even a head of Alcibiades, the fculpture of 
Socrates! So unable is our author to diftinguifh even the 
groffeft forgeries. ? 

In the fecond volume appears an eulogium on La-Tour 
d’Auvergne, another dreamer of dreams. 


Un fot trouve toujours un plus fot qui l’adimire. 


But Bacon-Tacon muft differ from La-Tour d’ Auvergne, be- 
caufe the latter, he fays, * by a blind love for Bretagne, where 
he was born, endeavours to derive almoft all the nations of the 
globe from Bretagne; a glory which I maintain belongs to 
Bugey.? Thus, while one milks a bull, the other holds the 
vail. . 
: The latter part of the fecond volume is filled with rifible 

derivations of French proper names from Bugefian Celtic, a 
- language. which we {hall not be able to avoid recollecting 
when we fee a gocfe, 





Nouveaux Principes de Géologie, comparés et opposés a cettx 
des Philofophes anciens et modernes, notamment de F.C. La 
Metherie, qui les a tons analysés dans fa Théorie de la Terre, 
ox Manidre plus fimple d’obferver & dexpliquer l'un par 
Lautre les principaux Faits naturels; avec un Abregé de la 
Géolagie nouvelle; par P. Bertrand, Infpeétcur-general des 
Ponts &F des Chauffées. Paris. 1799. . 

New Principles of Geology, compared and oppofed to thofe of 

‘ancient and modern Philofophers, particularly F.,C. La 
Metheric, by P. Bertrand, Infpe€ior-general of Bridges and 
Highways. 8vo. Inported by De Boile. 


"THE fyftem of M. la Metherie is the great obje&t of M. 
ertrand’s attack, ‘That naturalift, who, having: conneied 
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and arranged the various arguments and facts, in favour of 
what is called the Neptunian fyftem, cdncluded that the differ. 
ent forms of matter were produced by cryftallifation, has not 
efcaped the animadverfions of the volcanifts, the remains of 
the {chool of Buffon. M. Bertrand, however, is not a fore 
midable antagonift: he follows La Metherie through the dif. 
ferent parts of his volume, interpofing arguments and cenfures 
not always juft. In reality, that author carried a doétrine, 
on the whole perhaps the true one, to an excefs, which often 
arifes from views too ftrictly fyftematic. The Neptunitt is, 
on the one hand, fedticed by the appearance of granites, and 
the volcanift by fcoriz and lavas; for few except M. Ber- 
trand will now follow Buffon, and fuppofe quartz, in its va- 
rious forms, to be the effe&t of fire. On the contrary, the 
hardeft. gems afford proofs of a rapid and intimate union by 
cryftallifation, as much as the mafs of cryftals obfervable 
in granite. 

As it is not our prefent object to engage in this controverfy, 
we fhal] merely give fome fpecimens of M. Bertrand’s opi- 
nions, and of his geological fyftem. 

_* I amconvinced (he fays) that, by fome extraordinary 
caufe, the globe has experienced, fince its formation, if not a 
combuftion, a confiderable degree of heat with moifture, 
perhaps equal to that of boiling water. I think I perceive 
the effects of this heat, 1ft, in the ftate of the ancient calcare- 
ous rocks, feemingly hardened by heat, divided in ftrata of 
different qualities; 2ndly, in the almoft general diffolution of 
their fhells; 3dly, in the fulphureous decompofition of ma- 
rine animals; 4thly, in the cryftallifation of the fulphur 
into pyrites or dine 5thly, in the general compreffion, ce- 
mentation, and petrifaction of thefe earths ;* 6thly, in the 
gypfum, the fpat, the quartz, and other faline bodies, which 
are only the lixivia of the calcareous or vitreous earths; 
vthly, in all mineralifations and natural amalgams, which 
can only be the effects of very great heat.’ 





© What then is the nature of the fan? I think I have an- 
fwered this queftion, according to every rule of analogy and 
even philofophy: thefe rules oblige me to believe, that the 
nature of the fun is the fame with that of the planets, and 


thar they were produced from the fame mafs, by the effect of 


one impulfe, fince they all turn in the fame direction. This 
mafs, or this common matter, is water, fince La Metherie ad- 
mits, with other able geologifts, that this was the original matter 
of our globe. But, ccming from profound darknefs, from 
continued and abiolute reft, this water could then be only 
ice. Under this folid form, it may have beendivided, and its 
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' fragments may have received their different impulfes, which, 
by imparting light, heat, and life, liquefied thefe fragments, 
and fubjected them to the fphzroidai form. The principal 
mafs, which experienced only a very flight fhock, remained 

*to command and to recall the fcattered parts, which, at their 
return, continued to furround the inoving focus. I thus obviate’ 
the objection which La Metherie makes to a fimilar hy- 
pothetis, by faving that all the planets fhould fall into the 
fun, from which they were feparated, fince it was a point in 
their orbit; and it is in this way that I explain the difplac- 
ing, or the progreflive motion difcovered in funs, particular] 
jn our fun. But, in other refpeéts, this objection, which 
every one repeats, falls of itfelf; for, if the fun remains im- 
moveable, after the firft projection, all projectiles muft fall to- 
wards it. This, however, cannot be the cafe, if they defcribe 
any orbit, but can only happen when they fall in the fame 
ftraight line through which they rofe. 

¢ May not this focus of all the orhits, on which fo man 
globes refted and rolled, the centre and the fource of all the 
powers of the univerfe, the attractive, luminous, electric, and 
magnetic fluids, fo fubtile and fo rapid as to confound the ima- 
ination—may not this central point become brilliant and ra- 

a by a fire purely ethereal ? Can it be faid, that light only 

can exift by means of material fire ? 

‘ This radiant water of the fun, certainly warm, perhaps 
boiling...’ But we will not fill our pages with fpeculations fo 
crude, and pofitions fo abfurd and gratuitous. 

The autho:’s abridgment of his geological fyftem occurs 
in the goth ‘chapter. e truft that we {hall not offend the 
¢ infpeor- general,’ if we haftily pafs over fome parts, whieh 
might require much exertion of mind, but which are not 
yery important to the general doétrine. 

Motion, heat, light, and life, he obferves, efcape our com- 
prehenfion ; they appear, at firft, to be effential parts of the 
natural world, but are found only to be tranfitory qualities. 
Water is, in his opinion, the original matter ; but the onl; 
fpontaneous innate power is gravitation, which, as in its oh 
tects it obeys the laws of mechanics, is probably in its na- 
ture mechanical. The projection of a planet is of the fame 
_kind, whether produced by a comet or any other caufe ; and 

the impulfe which produced this motion is thought to be 

a fingle one, as it has not’ deranged the fituation of the differ- 

ent parts of the earth, with refpeét to each other. The origin 

of our folar fyftem is therefore only the revival of fome old 
world, which, long bound ‘ in icy chains,’ differs from its ori- 
ginal, by the decompofitions which have taken place in confe-. 
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quence of the cold, though fome of the former ingredients may 
have refifted this decompofition. 

From the water produced in confequence of the liquefac- 
tion of this ice, various mineral fubftances arife. The firft 
is, the calcareous earth, « by a fecundation to us incompre- 
henfible,’ which, finking to the bottom, depreffes the ocean. 
Some other ‘ celeftial prodigy, the caufe of whieh will re- 
main equally unknown,’ firft raifed the continents, peopled 
them with animals, and adorned them with vegetables ; but 

thefe accumulated fo rapidly that fermentation fe putrefaction 
were the confequences ; and by fome meteorological ‘ pheno- 
menon,’ deflagration followed, with its ufual fees, volcanos 
and eatthquakes, which deftroyed the original and horizontal 
fituation of the ftrata, and produced the confufion that we 
now fee. Jn this ftate, the marine ftrata, becoming ductile and 
vielding, flide on each other, form f{chiftous ftones, and adapt 
them for infiltrations of a mineral nature. The cinders af- 
ford lixivia and vitreous ftalaétites ; of thefe the principal is 
quartz, which was only at firft a fluid pot-afh. From this 
alfo the true and foliated granites are fuppofed to have been 
formed ; and the fame lixiviuin, penetrating the other ftones, 
has given not only a harder quartzofe nature to the {chifti, 
but by different combinations the various appearance and pro- 
perties of every kind of earth. 

The whole of the animal and vegetable fubftances of the firft 
continents were not however reduced to cinders. Some of 
thefe, lefs burned, were reduced to coal and bitumen, whence | 
farther variety has beén given to the appearances of mineral 
fubftances, This revolution might have caufed a change in 
the pofition of the axis of the globe, and a fecond retreat 
of the fea, which thus again coyered the former conti- 
nents, leaving its bed with the calcareous depofitions which it 
had formed. The ocean, however, our author fuppofes, 
will change its fituation no more, though of this he is by no 
means confident. 

From the violent retreat of the fea, the various valleys and 
ravines were formed, and much of the earth depofited was 
hurried away in the torrent: from the fituation of the moun- 
tains, with re{peét to thefe violent currents, our author ex- 
plains many of the varieties of their form. The retreat alfo 
was fo fudden, that. various lakes were left behind, as well as 
many marine productions, particularly the fand, and the - 
rounded ftones: from the fea, we have faid, the calcareous 
earth is fuppofed to be produced; and, from this, when 
burned, the quartz. From thefe fubftances, broken by the” 
waves, the various compound ftones are formed, which this 
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is of this kind in his opinion, and is very different frome 
uartZ, arifing from the decompofition of marine animals. © 
ther maffes feem to be formed of thefe debris, fcattered by 
the wind into new fituations, and admitting new compo- 
 fitions.’ 
Such is the outline of a dotrine oppofed to the folid and 
‘judicious fyftem of La Metheric. It may be called a mafs of 
trifling i erroneous phantafies. A few fcattered rays of 
; , found philofophy pervade it; but they only ferve to point out 




























the deformities of a ftruéture which they cannot be faid to 
illuminate. 
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Theobald Leymour,ou la Maifon Murée ; par Charlotte Bournon- 
Malarme, Academicienne.’ Paris. 1799. 


‘Theobald Leymour, or the Walled Houfe; by Charlotte Bournon- 
- Malarme, Academigian. 3 Vols. Imported by de Boffe. 





"THI is a French novel in the Englifh fathion. A cruel 
hufband, a pretended funeral, and a refurreétion, are the in- 
gredients ; and fufficient intereft is excited by a dutiful fon, a 
perfecuted beauty, and fundry wicked perfons, male and 
female, unnaturally perfect in villainy. The philofophic 
charaéter of one of thefe perfonages is curioufly given in 
the following letter. : 


i maggot — 


¢‘ Come no more to Honnflew, my dear Dorick: the ro- § 
mance of my life draws towards its conclufion; and, for the 
fake of the little honour which you . {till retain, I advife you ° 
‘}' to avoid taking a pattin it, The monfter, the fcoundrel, the 
| infamous Johnfon, after having received fifteen hundred 
pest of the two thoufand which we had drawn from that 
1 fool Pembroke, informed againft me; and I haye been ap- 
'  prehended. The charges againft me are fuch that my identity 
cannot be a problem. The wretch has procured certificates 
from the different prifons where Ihave been confined both in 
England and in: Irelandg he has proved that at Dublin I was 
fentenced to tranfportation, and at London to death. Ip was 
he who enabled me to efcape in both thofe circumftances, 
but it would be impoffible for me to prove thi, as his face is 
mS different from what it was ; he has the perfidious art of chang- 
| sing his figure as well as his character. With me all is finithied. 
| my life has been @ tiffue of pleafures and of pains, of good and ‘. 
evil fortune, of beneficence and inhumanity, of g° actions hs : 
and atrocities. My moral exiftence commenced at thirteen ' 
years of age: I am now thirty-three: during twenty years I 
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g have lived tore than oe. I have therefore ho teproach to 


make to providence. Johnfon was my lover; he becomes m 
executioner: this is one of the fuite of oppofitions which ‘ 
have always met with on my way; and which made the ef- 
fence of my character. My heart, formed by nature for 
tenderhefs; has never known real love. You who believed 
that you had made it fenfible, had obtained from it only a 
feeble fentiment of preference, which was already declining 
towards infipidity. Do not regret me ; fate, in feparating us 
now, has only done what my inconftancy was ont he point 
of doing. For the reft, Johnfon has not ferved me fo ill as 
he imagines: nothing in this world attaches me effentially, 
and jt is almoft indifferent to me whether I die fooner or later. 
Perhaps you think that the fhame.of the gallows affects my 
mind; undeceive yourfelf; i am far from being influenced 
by public opinion, I was born to be a philofopher; for I 
have never been the flave of prejudice. Thefe principles 
were bequeathed to me by my father, who was a great man, 
and by my mothery who was a woman of fafhion. Both had 
for their motto, /icentioufne/s and audacity. 

¢ I know not whether they will leave me here long: pro» 
bably I fhall be removed to London to fuffer there. . Far from 
engaging you to vilit me in the metropolis, I beg you will . 
not think: of it; the connection would be injurious to you, 
and | thould not fet value enough upon your Vifits to repay 
vou for the facrifice with gratitude. I repeat it, forget me 
and lament me not. In poffeffing herfelf of my perfon, 
juftice recovers her due. | have for fome time belonged to her; 
and believe me when [ affure you that I would not pluck a hair 
from my head to efcape from her again. Perfonsin my fituation 
ufually manifeft a repentance apparently*very. fincere, and 
make long and moving difcourfes-to their accomplices, in ~ 
which remorfe has a fine effect. ‘This is the mafk of hypo- 
crify with which I fhall not difguife myfelf. If vice continues 
to {mile upon you, do not refufe her your careffes; but, if the 


- “treat$ you ill, turn oho back upon her. A weak mind like 


yours may eafily affume the exterior of virtue ; and, as there 


_are few connoiffeurs who can diflfiguith the thadow from 


the fabftance, you will very foon find yourfelf claffed amon 
‘the /oi-difant. honeft men. My ihidrabber: ftrongly markéee | 
has always made me regard with contempt thofe mixed be- © 
ings to whom nature has neither given the courage neceflary 

for vice, ncr that which is indifpenfable for virtue ; thefe are 
twe extremes which, in fpite of the proverb, are far from ap- 
proaching cach, other, and for the practice of which one 
soni be endyed with a particular moral ftrength. Adieu, | 
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Dorick ; endeavour, by all means, to be happy: this is the 
fincere and difinterefted with of thy friend, 
. MATILDA RINGLEADER. 


The Englith names in this novel are ridiculous.—Mrs. 
Ringleader, Mr. Morus, Mr. Sookwill, Mr. Dorick Oxfly, 
Suckey Marmonth, Mrs. Peterkins, Mrs. Shem the houfe- 
keeper, Head-break the robber, Towery-park, Difinal-place, 
and the delightful Mildew-lodge ! 





Vade-Mecum Medicum, in duas Partes divifum; quorum prior 
Nofologiam Cullinwam, Pofterior Compendium Materia 
Medica et Pharmacopeia exhibet; Audtore Gulielmo Laze- 
well, Virginienfe. Paris. 1798. : 


A Medical Vade-Mecum, divided into two Parts; one exhi- 
biting the Nofology of Dr. Cullen, the other a Compendium 
. of the Materia Medica and Pharmacy; by William Taxe- 
well, of Virginia. 12mo. 25. fewed, Imported by De Boffe. 


THIS little compendium will be uféful to the younger 
practitioner; and its execution, in general, merits our com- 
mendation. The nofology of Dr. Cullen is tranferibed 
with few alterations: it certainly requires farther examina- 
tion; and fome improvements are feemingly neceffary: thefe, 
however, are to be made by the cautious and experienced ve- 
teran ; and the compiler has evinced his judgment in copying, 
without attempting any rafh innovation. The name of Dr. 
Cullen, however, is irregularly latinifed in the title: the pro- 
per word would have been Cullenianam. | 

The fecond part is the Pharmacopeia. What relates to 
the Materia Medica is chiefly taken from the laft edition of 
the work of the London college. Some alterations are made 
in the nomenclature, and fome additions to the fyftematic 
names of the vegetables, and the officinal ones of the mi- 
nerals, 

Some formule are added, apparently compofed with tog . 
much hafte. The bolus gambogiz contains ten grains of 
gamboge, and half a drachm of cream of tartar. Dried fquills 
are ordered in a dofe of four grains, much too large, if the 
{quill is carefully dried. On . other hand, the opiate is too 
much weakened by the addition of wax to the cumin - 
plafter, and of oil to diffolve the opium and ca mplior, in the 
émplajtrum opiatum. They may be eafily melted by a gen- | 
writer explains at Jength. Flint, found in ealcareous ftrata, 
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’ and the accounts of marriages are not, we apprehend, kept 
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tle heat, and form a good plafter, without either oil .of 
wax. The ‘ julepum alkalinum,’ a mere folution of fixs 
ed alkali, the ¢ mixtura vinofa,’ egg wine, and fome others, 
are too trifling.—In the ¢ pilule rhobarbari cum fapone,’ 
there is no occafion for the balfamum copaive. . Soap, in its 
common ftate, will unite in pills with double the quantity of 
rhubarb here ordered, without any fyrup, | | 

Every medicinal fubftance is arranged in its clafs and order, 
nearly, if our recolleétion does not fail us, according to Dr, 
Duncan's fyftem of Therapeutics; and afterwards the fors 
mulz, as adapted to each clafs, are fubjoined to the index : the 


etymology of each word is added. 


due 
— 
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Materialien zur Kenntnifs des Ruffi{chen Reichs. Heraufgegeben 
von H. Storck, Sc. Zweyter Band. Leipzig. 1798. 


Materials for the Knowledge of the Ruffian Empire. 12m0 
55. Boards. Teontived by Efcher. ; 


"THESE materials confift of five parts. The firft part 
contains the records of the fubmiffion of Courland to the late 
emprefssof Ruffia, in 1795; the fecond confifts of annals. of 
the empire from 1247 to 1263; in the third are the rules for 
the general eftablifhment of fchools; the fourth compre- 
hends a fhort-account of the commiffion for roads ; and in 
the fifth are remarks on the marriages, births, and burials, in 
the year 1793, in fifteen provinces of the empire. The firft 
part is curious, as containing the reafons of a people for 
withdrawing their allegiance. from a republic, and transfer- 
Ting it to a defpotic power. The confufions of Poland, and 
the infamous partition of that kingdom, naturally produced 
a.change .in the fituation of Courland ; and this apparently 
voluntary act was the effect of circumftances which left fo 
fmall a diftri€t little more than the name of choice. The 
rules for the eftablifhment of fchools do great honour to the 
memory of Catharine ; and, if they thoufd be properly ob- 
ferved in the vaft empire over which fhe prefided, «he 
Ruffians will gradually be formed. into a civilifed people. 


<The improvement of the roads will add to thefe efforts; and 


the friends of humanity muft rejoice at the profpeét that this 
immenfe tract of country may be purified from grofs ignorance 
and flavery, if the prefent and future fovereigns fhould follow 
the. example of Catharine. The annals argof little confequence: 


with that regularity which would authorife any very exact de- 


ductions ; but they afford proof of the general health of the 
country, and the great difproportien’ in the “births of mer te 
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thofe of women. From thefe tables we may infer, that 


Ruffia may keep 2 ftanding army fufficient to eftablith good 
" order in every patt of Europe without injury to its populae 
tion, which doubles itfelf in about forty-nine years. 
From the talents and induftry of M. Storck, we may expect 
__ much accurate information concerning an empire which pro- 
} © bably will produce, in the courfe my the next century, an 


extraordinary revolution in the affairs of Europe. 





L’ Art de Blanchiment des Toiles, Fils, et Cotons de tout Genre, 
par, Pajot-des Charmes, Ancien Infpecieur des Manufaatures. 


Paris. 17098. ; 
, '* The Art of bleaching Thread, Cotton, Linen, &c. 8v0. 75. 
A Baards Imported by De Boffe. 


THE moft ufeful inftrument in the bleacher’s hand is known 
_ to be the oxygenated muriatic acid. The firft particular ac 
_ count of it was given in the fecond volume of the Annales de 
Chymie, by M. Berthollet, the moft fcientific chemift that 
France has yet produced, He was followed by various aua 
thors, and particularly by M. Chaptal, in whofe writings 
/ . |. much information may be found ‘is 
The intent of the pretent work is not only to explain more 
particularly the procefs of bleaching, by means of the oxyge- 
nated acid, but to remove fome difficulties which have 
experienced in the application of M. Bertho'let’s rules to 
practice. In this volume his method is ‘rendered more eaf 
_ and more general, in confequence of fome new difcoveries.’ 
|= ‘The mode of difcharging all the ufelefs colour from printed 
» | Cottons, as well as the moft certain proceffes for bleaching 
4 filks and wool of every kind, and for whitening paper, are 
defcribed at length. We made fome efforts to analyfe the latter 
part of this work; but it is fo much conneéted with a-pat- — 
ticular defcription of the various proceffes, and depends, in - 
every inftance, fo much on the plates, that we were conftrain« 
ed to relinquith our purpofe. The plates, which are nine in | 
number, are executed with clearnefs and accuracy, and (what | 
is not common in French plates refpecting manufactures) are 
rendered very intelligible by minute references. 
The whole is weil adapted as an elementary work for 
bleachers, linen-printers, paper-ftainers, &c. and will, we 
doubt not, contribute to the proficiency of manufa¢turers ig 
thoie branches. ss 
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OCCASIONAL RETROSPECT 


OF 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





FRANCE. 


INa furvey of the works lately publifhed in France, we 
found the following productions not unworthy of our notice. 

Mélanges, &c. A Collection of Aftronomical Pieces, 
8vo.—Statements and obfervations by Lalande, Delambre, 


Flaugergues, and other aftronomeys, are given in this vo-: 


lume. 
- Tableau du Regne Végétal, &c. View of the Vegetable 


Kingdom, according to the Method of Juffieu, by Ventenat, 
4 vols. 8vo.—This is an ufeful work, and its utility is 
augmented by the plates with which it is accompanied. 

Cours d’Etudes, &c. A Courfe of Encyclopzdic Studies, 
or a new elementary Encyclopedia, by F. Pagés.—It is 
intended that this work fhall confift of fix volumes: of 
the firft of thefe we cannot fpeak in very favorable terms, 
though it is fuperior to fome recent works of the fame kind. 

Reveries, &c. Reveries on the primitive Nature of Man, 
by P. Senaucour, part I. 8vo.—A metaphyfical work in 
which fome acutenefs is difplayed. 

Médecine, &c. Prefervative and curative Medicine, ge- 
neral and particular, by N. F. Rougnon, 2 vols. 8vo.— 
Befancon.—This work is the fruit of fifty years of medical 
experience. ‘That part of it which relates to the prevention 
of difeafe is worthy of general perufal. 

Traité de |’Education, &c. A Treatife on the Corporal 


Education of Children, or practical Reflexions on the Means 
of procuring a better Conftitution for the Citizens, 8vo. — 


Pariss—This is a new and augmented edition of an ufeful 
work: by M. Defeffartz. 

Du Crédit Public, &c. On Public and Private Credit, 
and on the Means of anfwering the Demands of all Services, 
and of producing Reforms in the various Departments of 
public GEconomy, by A. Sabatier, 4to.—In this pamphlet 
are many good hints and juft remarks, 
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: Obfervations on the Voyages of 
| Braam.—M. Coffigny, in this work, undervalues the im- 
.} portance of the Cape of Good Hope, and: magnifies that of 
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Effai furles Contributions, &c. Effay on the Contribu-- 


tions propofed in France for the feventh Year of the Republic, 


on thofe which exift in Great-Britain, and on public Credit 


in general, by Le-Coulteaux, 12mo.—A differtation not in- 


judicious. 


Lycée, &c. The Lyceum, or Courfe of ancient and 
modern Literature, by J. F. La-Harpe, 8 vols. 8vo.—A fe- 


- ries of lectures delivered at the Lyceum of Paris, and receiv 


ed with applaufe, . 
Effai fur l’Hiftoire géographique, &c. Sketch of the geo- 
phical, political, and natural Hiftory of the Kingdom of 
rdinia, by Azuni:—the beft account that we have feen of 


the ifland of Sardinia. 


Recherches, &c. Hiftorical Inquiries refpecting Malta :— 
the work of a perfon who_had good opportunities of in- 
formation. 

Journal d’un Voyage, &c. Account of a Journey into 
the Interior of Africa, undertaken in 1790, by James Van 
Reenen and other Colonifts from the Cape of Good Hope, 


 8yo.—The objet of this journey was to fearch for the 
_ erew of the Grofvenor Indiaman ; but, after a journey of 


about five hundred leagues, the fearch was fruitlefs. ‘The 


_ Kambonaas were difcovered on this occafion by Van Ree- 
nen; and he reprefents them as very different from the Cafres 
_ in general. 


DiGtionnaire, &c. Univerfal Didtionary of commercial 


} Geography, vol. I. 4to.—A performance of great labor and 
1 confiderable accuracy. 


Le Prifonnier, &c. The Prifoner in Spain, by N. Maf- 


F fies.—This is a philofophical and fentimental furvey of the 
} provinces of Granada and Catalonia. 


Voyages, &c. Travels of French Emigrants in Volhinia, 


| &c. 2 vols. 8vo.—Thefe travels not only extend over the 
® = Polith provinces, but over a great part of Afiatic Ruffia; and 
7 accounts of the Canary iflands, and of Majorca and Minorca, 
‘} are introduced, 





Voyagea Canton, &c. A fg to Canton, followed by 
arl Macartney and Van 


the Ifle of France; gives a fketch of the arts of the Chinefe ; 
and correéts the errors of fome former accounts. 


~ Les Contradictions. ‘The Contradiations, a novel.—This 
_ Pl€ce is not uninterefting ; but nature is not always followed 


by the young authorefs. 
L'lile de Wight, &c. The Ifle of Wight, or Charles and 
Angelina, a Novel, by A. Walkener.—The narrativé is 
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pleafing ; fome of the characters are not ill drawn, and the. 


votaries of fenfibility will be affected by various parts of the 


rformance. ' ! 
Felix, &c. Felix, or the Adventures of a young Officer, 
2 vols.—A work lefs recommended by purity of moral, tha, 


by vivacity of compofition. 


Ceelina, &c. Coelina, or the Child of Myftery, 6 vols F 


M. Dumefnil has followed nature in this piece, and exhibits 
a faithful picture of the pleafures and pains of life. ; 
Les Foibleffes d’une Jolie Femme. The Weakneffes of 


a Handfome Woman, 2 vols.—A novel more entertaming: | 


than inftructive, though not wholly deftitute of a claim to 


recommendation in the latter re{pect. = 


NETHERLANDS. 
Adtes de la Société, &c. Memoirs of the Society of Me- 


dicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy, eftablithed at Bruffels, vol. I, 
8vo. 1797.—This volume contains fome curious articlés; 
but others are unimportant. | 

Redenveering, &c. A Difcourfe delivered at the Opening of 
the Society of Medicine and Surgery, lately inftituted at Ant- 


werp.—Dr. Kok, an eminent phyfician, has in this difcourfe ~ 


given a concife view of the medical fcience, and a fketch of 
the duties of a practitioner. . 
Differtation, &c. A Differtation on the Manner of mak- 


ing Uytzet, and on the Preference which it claims, as a falu-' J 
tary Drink, to various Kinds of Liquor, by P. E. Wauters,” 9 


Ghent.— Uytzet is a kind of beer, which, though not very 
ftrong, is a palatable and wholefome beverage. = ad 


Recherches Hiftoriques, &c. Hiftorical, literary, and crie’ E ; 
tical Refearches into the Origin of Printing, by P. Lambinet, 7 


Bruffels.—The writer is of opinion that the pretenfions of 
Cofter of Haarlem to the honor of being the inventor of thé 


typographic art are not well founded; that Strafbourg was. — , 
t 


e.cradle of the art, under the aufpices.of Guttenberg ; and 


that Mentz witneffed its fpeedy improvement, from the: 
hands of Fuft and Schoffer. After the general hiftory of the | 


art, he particularly traces its rife and progrefs in the Belgic 
provinces. 


GERMAN  Y. 


Grundrifs der ne &c. An elementary Syftem of Na« | 
tural Philofophy, by H. F. Link, 8vo.—A compendium 
worthy of praife. Vreae 
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_« Theoretifche Aftronomie, &c. Theoretic papi 


vols.—M. Schubert, by compiling this work, has perfor 


- an acceptable fervice to aftronomical ftudents. 


D. Chrift. Cramp, &c. Cramp’s Treatife relative'to the 


| F gy Solution of decremental Equations of the firft Order, 


vo. Erfort, 1798.—the production of an able mathemati- 
cian on a difficult fubje&. 
Hiftorifche Schriften, &¢. Hiftorical Writings, and Col- 


. leétions of Documents, digefted by J. A. von Schultes, 4to,— 


Thefe documents relate to the hiftory of Germany during the 


| middle ages. 


_Mifcellaneen, &c. Diplomatic and Hiftoric Mifcellanies 


_ edited by Arnoldi, 8vo.—An interefting publication. 


Uber den Unterricht, &c. On the Inftruétion of the Peo- 
¢ in the Penal Laws in Schools. 1799.—This treatife, by 
ittmann, may be read with profit. 

Briefe, &c. Letters on Juvenile Amufement :—well adapted 


7 to the intended obje&. 


Probleme, &c. Problems of ancient and modern Hiftoty, 


| difcuffed by J. F. Roos, part I. 8vo. Gieffen, 1798.—Profef- 


for Roos inveftigates the recorded deaths of the Philzni, two 


brothers; and he thinks that they really devoted themfelves 
} in the manner mentioned by Salluft. He afterwards exa- 
' mines the truth of the confpiracy imputed to the duke 
_ @Aveiro, and concludes that it was a real plot againft the 


life ofthe king of ee het rather than againft his favo- 


efuits were not unconcerned in it. 


Hiftorifche Uberficht, &c. Hiflorical Review of the Po- 


 litics of Great Britain and France, from the Conference at 
? Pilnitz to the Declaration of War againtt the former Power, 
' by Herbert Marth, Leipzig—Mr. Masth endeavours to 
" prove, that the Britith court could not, with any regard to ho~ 
' Ror or fafety, avoid entering into the war. 


| acres du Nil, &c. Journal of the Nile, or an exaé 


curious’ Defcription of Egypt. Hamburg, 1799.—M. 


Chateauneuf, with the affiftance of M. Maillet’s work, has 


here given an accurate account of the Egyptian territories. 
Die Gefundbrunnen, &c. The Salutary Springs, a Poem, 


_in four Cantos, by V. W. Neubeck, M. D. folio, Leipzig, 
| 4798.—This piece is both pleafing and inflructive. The 


_ Mineral waters of Germany are particularly noticed; and 


amufing defcriptions aud fentimental effufions are mingled 


_ with judicious medical advice. 


Les Colons de toutes Couleurs. Colonifts of all Colours,— 
hiftory of a new eftablifhment on the coat of Guinea, 
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by M. de Texier, author of a work * refpecting the Roman 
government, 3 vols, 12mo. Berlin. De 4 : 
The prince and princefs of the eftablifhment to which the 
title alludes, bear the names of Adrian and Zara. The 
former, having undertaken a voyage to the coaft of Guinea, 
marries the heirefs of a fimall principality; and, by his juft, 
rudent, and beneficent adminiftration, acquires the efteem and 
affeGtion of thofe who are fubject to his fway. Political 
hints worthy of attention are feattered through the volumes; 
and it appears, from the dedication, that the author had an 
eye to the king and queen of Pruffia, when he delineated the 


_ two principal charaéters of his romance. ‘The work is not — | 
deftitute of merit ; but the Africans and Frenchmen are not _ 


fufficiently difcriminated, 
_ Jella, X 
pleafing production. 

Rudolph von Werdenberg, 8vo.—This novel, by Auguf- 
tus La Fontaine, is one of the beft that have lately appear. 
ed. We cannot give an opinion equally favourable of the 
Family of Grodnow (das Haus von Grodnow), a novel ree 


cently publithed by Schmiedgen. 
DENMARK. 


Hieronymus Stridonenfis, &c. Jerome of Stridon the In- 
terpreter, the Critic, the Expounder, the Apologift, the Hif- 
torian, the Doétor, the Monk. Copenhagen, 1797.—M. 


Engelftoft has here given a curious account of the life and 


writings of one of the moft diftinguifhed fathers of the Chrif ‘ 


tian church. 


SPAIN. 





c. Jella, or the Morlachian Girl, 2 vols—a 


DiGionario elemental, &c. Elementary DiGtionary of © 3 


Pharmacy, by Hernandez de Gregorio, 2 vols. 4to. Madrid, 
1798.—The author, with fome ability, applies the funda- 
mental principles of modern chemiftry to the chief operations 
of pharmacy. 


Teatro de la Legiflacion, &c. A colle€tive Difplay of the | 
Legiflation. of Spain and the Indies, 28 vols. 4to.—A valua- 


ble repofitory of Spanifh law. 


Atlante, &c. The Spanifh Atlas, 14 vols. 8vo,—A geo- ~ 


graphical, chronological, and hiftorical account of Spain. 
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_ Antiguedades, &c. _Ecclefiaftical Antiquities of Spain, 
folio.—A produétion of no great merit. ~~ "~~~ 

Hiftoria Natural, &c. e natural, civil, and geographi- 
cal Hiftory of the Nations dwelling on the Banks of the 
Oronoque-and_ in_ the acicthasiinn Litaitt 2 yols. 4to.— 
Gumilla has here prefented the world with a curious and 
interefting work. 


ITALY. 


Ricerche, &c. Mechanic and dioptric Inquiries into the 
Caufe of the Refraction of Light, by A. Fufinieri, 8vo. 


Venice, 1798.—The author maintains, that the Newtonian 


laws of attraction are infufficient to account for the refraction 
of light, and that an explanation of this phenomenon can 
only be found in the refiftance of refraéting media. 
» Memoria, &c. A Memoir of Polidori refpecting a con- 
aw Typhus. Pifa.—This fever was treated with fuc- 
cefs; and it is remarkable that bark had no fhare in the 
cure. 

Elementi, &c. Elements of Agriculture, 2 vols. Parma. 
—A work of merit and utility. 

L’Obfervator, &c.. The Florentine Obferver upon the 
Edifices of his own Country.—This work, which is well exe- 











A REVIEW 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
FROM 


the Beginning of MAY to the End of AUGUST, 1799, 





GREAT-BRITAIN. 


THE profpeét of a favorable termination of the war, 
which feemed to open in the fpring of the current year, 
has not yet been obfcured. The hopes then conceived da 
not merely fubfift unimpaired, but have derived additional 
vigor from a continuance of fyccefs. The arms of the ale 


lies have profpered in various icenes of hoftility ; and the » 


fame of Great-Britain, far from declining, has appeared 
with new luftre. 

Before.we recount the military or naval tranfaéctions of 
the laft four months, we will notice the chief particulars of 
the parliamentary hiftory of Great-Britain during that pes 
riod. 
_. An important bill was long depending for the fuppref- 
fion of thofe focieties which were fuppofed to cherifh fedi- 
tious views. The debates, however, which occurred in its 
progrefs, were not very interefting. The London corre- 
fponding fociety, and feveral other aflociations, were declars 
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Review of Public Affairs. ' §69 
ed by this bill to be feditious, and were therefore prohi- 
bited from meeting; and new reftritions were impofed on 
the debating focieties. ’ 

A bill ‘was introduced into the houfe of commons in 
May, for preventing the publication of Sunday newfpapers, 
which lord Belgrave confidered as tending to weaken the 
reverence for the Lord’s day, and confequently as en- 
couraging the propagation of impiety and infidelity. Mr. 
Wilberforce, as might have been expected, was equally hof- 
tile to the circulation of fuch prints; but the propofed bill 
was deemed unnecefflarily reftri€tive by other members, 
who ridiculed the zeal of its advocates as being more puri- 
tanical than rational; and it was rejeted by a majority of 
fourteen. 

The defire of more effeCtually preventing the commiflion 
of treafon induced both houfes to concur in a bill brought 
forward by Mr. Abbot, for repealing thofe claufes of former 
acts which limited the forfeitures in cafes of high treafon 
to the lives of the pretender and his heirs. It was oppofed 
with f{pirit by fome members, but without effe€&t, on, plaufie 
ble and popular grounds. 

The flave trade was the fubjeét of repeated difcuffion. 
Two bills were prepared; one for confining that trathc 
within certain limits; the other for regulating the convey- 
ance of the flaves, Many witnefies were examined with 
regard to the trade; but, after various debates, the peers 
exploded the former bill, which was reprobated as impolitie 
and injurious by the duke of Clarence and lord Thurlow. 

A meflage from the king, relative to a fubfidiary tieaty, 


was delivered to each houfe on the 6th of June. He had . 


concluded, he faid, an eventual engagement with the em- 
peror of Ruflia, for employing 45,000 men agaigft the com- 
mon enemy 3 and, as his ally had already put this army in 
motion, he was bound to pay to that prince a monthly 
fubfidy of 75,000 pounds, exclufive of preparation money, 
and of a farther payment which would not take place be- 
fore the adjuftment of a pgcific negotiation by common 
confent. He at the fame fhe requeited to be enabled to 
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enter into fuch other engagements, and to take fuch mea- 
fures, as might promote the intereft of the queen of Portu- 
gal, refcue the Swifs from the French yoke, and expedite 
the general deliverance of Europe. On the following 
day, Mr. Pitt moved, that, in compliance with the royal 
requeft, 825,000 pounds fhould be granted without delay. 
Mr. Tierney ftated fome objections to the engagements 
contracted with the court of Peterfburg, and exprefled his 
doubts of the benefit of fuch a treaty: but the houfe agreed 
to the motion, and alfo to a propofition for a vote of credit 
to the amount of three millions. The minifter then deli- 
vered a new {tatement of the national accounts for the pre- 
fent year. His hearers were furprifed to find, that the 
eftimates for the naval fervice were diminifhed from the 
fum mentioned at the beginning of the feflion to 12,250,000 
pounds. ‘The ordinaries of the army were alfo leflened; 
but the extraordinaries were augmented, and fuch other al- 
terations were made in the fupply as extended the charges 
of the year from the former iiatement * to 30,947,000 
pounds. Adverting to the ways and means, Mr. Pitt ele- 
vated the growing produce of the confolidated fund from 
a million and a half to 3,220,000 pounds; but he was con- 
ftrained to relinquifh the hope of profiting by the tax upon 
icome fo largely as he had at firft fuppofed ; for, judging 
from the partial returns, he did not now expect that this 
impoft would produce above feven millions and a half. It 
was neceflary, he added, to extend the loan to fifteen mil- 
lions and a half ; and, in {peaking of the terms on which it 
was adjufted, he boafted that he had concluded a bargain 
remarkably beneficial to the public. The new taxes requi- 
fite on this occafion had reference to fugar, coffee, and 
{mall notes. 

The fubje&t of finance leads its to the mention of fome 
refolutions moved by Mr. Tierney on the 20th of June. He 
drew a comparifon or contraft between the financial ftate 
of the nation at the commencement of the war, and that 
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which was at prefent obfervable. The firft refolution im- 
ported, that, in January 1793, the public funded debt did 
not exceed 238,232,248 pounds, exclufive of long and fhort 
annuities amounting to 1,373,550 pounds; and that the 
operation of the rules eftablifhed for the redemption of the 
debt had reduced it to 209,553,559 pounds. In the fe- 
cond and third refolutions, it was ftated, that the addition 
of debt in the laft fix years raifed the whole to 426,452,269 
pounds. The unfunded debts, in 1793 and in 1799, were 
affirmed to be, refpectively, above ten millions, and above 
feventeen millions. The future peace eftablifhment, ex- 
clufive of fome particular charges, could not, in the opinion 
of this {fpeaker, be eftimated at lefs than 25,614,225 pounds; 
and, indeed, for the firft five years and a half of peace, the 
probable annual expenditure would, he thought, exceed 
thirty-three millions, without reckoning various contingen- 
cies which would {well the amount. Whether the nation 
would be able to bear a preffure fo grievous, and anfwer 
demands fo enormous, he might be allowed to doubt; and 
he could not juftly be blamed for calling the attention of 
the houfe to points fo momentous. ' 

That the profpeét was fo gloomy as it appeared to Mr. 
Tierney, the minifter was not inclined to admit; and he 


‘declared his willingnefs to difcufs the fubje&. It was or- 


dered that the refolutions fhould be printed; and, on the 
1ft of July, he fubmitted a feries of refolutions to the 
houfe, which were debated on the 3d. We will not fwell 
our pages with arithmetical details, as it will be fufficient 
to obferve, that the effential parts of the two ftatements did 
not differ in any confiderable degree. 

Oppofition was made to a bill for reducing the militia in 
fome degree, and augmenting the regular force of the 


‘realm. It was contended, that the meafures prefcribed by 
the bill tended to deftroy the conftitutional force, by ‘ mak- 


ing the militia ballot a fund for the fupply, and its difci- 


pline a drill for the accommodation of other corps, and by 


degrading it officers to the humiliating fituation of com- 
manding the miferable remnants of their regiments rejected 
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by recruiting ferjeants of the line.’ Thefe and other argu- 
ments were urged without effect. 

After a long feflion, a prorogation of the parliament was 
ordered on the 12th of July. The king then congratulated 
the two houfes on the progrefs of the arms of his allies in 
Italy and Switzerland, applauded the fpirit and energy of 
the Ruffian court, and complimented the wifdom of his par- 
liament and the loyalty of his people. __ 

The public, on the anniverfary of the king’s-birth, wite 
neffed a fplendid and honourable difplay of the loyal zeal of 
the armed volunteers. About 8,000 men, belonging to the 
different affociations of London and its environs, appeared 
in Hyde-park at an early hour, and were arranged in three 
columns, under the eye of the duke of York. When his 
majefty had entered the park, he proceeded flowly along 
the line ; and when he had taken his ftation on an elevated 
{pot, the whole body fired three rounds, and pafled him 
in grand divifions. The ceremony ended with a falute of 
twenty-one guns. 

The king having expreffed a defire of another furvey of 
the volunteers, the twenty-firft day of June was fixed for 
that folemnity, He was received near Black-friars’ bridge 
by the chief magiftrate of the city, and by feveral bodies 
of his armed fubjeéts. He proceeded to the bank, but de- 
clined to partake of a collation provided by the directors of 
that fociety. He rode to the India-houfe, furveyed the artil- 
lery-company (commanded by the prince of Wales in per- 
fon) in Finfbury-fquare, and at length arrived at the houfe of 
the lord-chancellor, where he and a part of his family were 
elegantly entertained. He vifited the Foundling-hofpital ; 
infpected fome affociations in the ground near that building, 
and others in Hyde-park ; and, after a progrefs in which he 
was gratified with the loud etfufions of popular joy, re« 
turned to the queen’s palace, more pleafed than fatigued, 
At the different ftations, above 12,000 men were on that 


day afflembled in arms. 
For feveral months, extraordinary preparations were made 


for an expedition which was ftyled /ecrer, but of which, 





























tong before its particular object was announced, the def- 
_ tination was concluded to be for Holland. A great force was 
collected, and camps were formed in different parts of Kent; 
and, on the 13th of Auguft, an embarkation of vari-+ 
Ous regiments took place. The voyage was protracted by 
turbulent weather; but, on the 27th, the troops were 
put in motion for landing. The floops, brigs, and bomb- 
veflels, opened a well-direéted fire to fcour the beach; 
and the difembarkation was effected with little lofs. A 
fierce engagement, however, followed; and it continued 
about ten hours. A confiderable body of French and 
Dutch, near the village of Callanftoog, made repeated 
attacks on the invading army; but the latter fought with 
{uch vigor and perfeverance, that the enemy at length re- 
treated. Lieutenant-colonel Smollett was killed in the 
action; and two other officers of merit loft their lives, 
befides above fifty of the common men. The lift of 
wounded exceeded three hundred and feventy. 

Sir Ralph Abercromby, who ably fuftained the character 
of commander in chief on this occafion, now refolved to 
attack the fort at the Helder Point; but the garrifon, in 
the evening, thought proper to retire, after fpiking the 
guns. The troops that took poffeflion of the fort found in 
it a large train of excellent artillery. This fuccefs was 
attended with the capture of two Dutch fhips of the line, 
many frigates, and fome fmaller vefiels. 

Vice-admiral Mitchel, in the hope of taking the whole 
Dutch fleet, paffed the point on the *30th, continued his 
courfe along the Texel, and fummoned rear-admiral Story 
to furrender the fhips, and enter into the fervice of the 
prince of Orange. He did not long wait for an anfwer; 
for Story, alleging that the traitors whom he commanded 
refufed to fight (and he perhaps was equally unwilling to 
rifque a conflict), confented to deliver up the fleet, and 
declared himfelf and his officers prifoners of war. The 
fhips which were thus withdrawn from the French intereft 
amounted to twelve, eight of which were of the (1. 
The intelligence of this fortunate commencement of the 
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574 Review of Public Affairs. - 
enterprife was received in Great-Britain with general joys 
and fanguine politicians affected to forefee a fpeedy refcue 
of Holland from the French yoke. But others were ap- 
prelienfive that a vigorous refiftance might yet be made, 
and were ftrongly induced to doubt the probability of com- 
plete fuccefs. 

Amidft the addition of fo many large fhips to our navy, 
occafional captures of fmall veffels are fcarcely worthy of 
notice. In this refpeét, however, the Britifh cruifers were 


not idle or unfuccefsful. 


IRELAND. 


The Hibernian kingdom is flowly recovering from the 
effe&ts of the late rebellion; and, in the mean time, the 
friends of the union are employed in promoting that very 
important object by argument and perfuafion. Other 
means, more efficacious with perfons of a mercenary dif- 
pofition, will probably be employed. 

After the completion of fome judicious ftatutes, the par- 
liament was prorogued on the 1ft of June. The viceroy 
then exprefled his hope, that the prefence of the mem- 
bers in different counties might contribute to tranquillife 
thofe parts which were ftill agitated by the projeéts of the 
difaffected ; and intimated that his majefty would receive 
the greateft fatisfaction in witnefling the accomplifhment 


of the propofed union. 


FRANCE, 


This republic has'not the good fortune to-remain long 
free from difturbance and convulfione Infurretions in 
fome of the provinces occafionally harafs the government 5 
and various diforders prevail. 
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The two councils had long reluctantly fubmitted to the 
tyranny of the direétory; but the increafing unpopularity of 
the rulers of the. ftate furnifhed an opportunity of fhaking 
off the yoke. The new eleétions ftrengthened the, anti- 
direCtorial party; and the public began to expeét a change, 
On the sth of June, the council of five hundred voted a 
meflage to the dire&tory, reminding the latter of the daties 
of the executive department, of the propriety of preferv- 
ing a good underftanding with the legiflativé body, of the 
dangers which threatened the nation from foreign war, 
and of the diftraéted ftate of fome parts of the French 
dominions. At the fame time, a proclamation appeared, in- 
timating the neceflity of taking {trong meafures for. the 
fecurity of the republic, and affuring the people that the 
refponfibility of the dire€tory fhould be enforced. No 
anfwer being given to the meflage, another was fent; and 
the fitting of the council was declared permanent, till an 
aniwer fhould be returned. ‘The council of elders follow- 
ing the example of the other aflembly, the direftory 
thought proper to fend.a reply on the 17th of June, mak- 
ing fair promifes of conftitutional condu&, which, how- 
ever, did not appeafe the oppofite party. Treilhard’s di- 
reCtorial fituation was declared vacant, as his appointment 
was faid to be contrary to one of the articles of the con- 
ftitution. ‘The alleged reafon of this expulfion was frive- 
lous; for the charge was merely this, that the time pre- 
{cribed by the conftitution as the interval between the 
exercife of the funétions of a reprefentative of the peo- 
ple and thofe of a member of the directory, had not been 
completed when he entered upon the latter office. Gohier 
was now appointed a director; an obfcure individual, 
who had formerly acted as minifter of jutftice. 

As the anfwer from the directory contained infinuations 
to the prejudice of the legiflative body, fome of the {peakers 
in the council of five- hundred complained of fuch arro- 
gance in {trong terms, arid inveighed againft the executive 
leaders. A decree of accufation againft Merlin was pro- 
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pofed to the affembly ; and, with a view of fecuring the le- 
giflature againft the machinations of its’enemies, it was 
refolved that whoever fhould make any attempt injurious 
or hoftile to that eftablifhment or toan individual member, 
fhould- be deprived of the prote€tion of the law. 

Alarmed at the rifing ftorm, Merlin and La-Reveillére 
refigned their offices; but both difclaimed all corifcioufnefs 
of guilt, and declared that the only motive which prompted 
them to retire from the helm was the defire of remov- 
ing all pretenfions for jealoufy and difcord. Ducos and 
Moulin were gratified with the vacant dignities. 

New laws were now enacted, tending to abridge the 
power of the direCtory, and to remedy various grievances ; 
and an addrefs was publifhed to infpire the people with 
hopes of a favourable change not only in the internal exere 
cife of the government, but in the conduét of the war and 
the management of foreign concerns. In this addrefs it 
was faid, that ‘the people and the legiflature had triumph- 
ed with the conftitution; and that a new directory, ani+ 
mated by that patriotic courage which always prefaged vic- 
tory, had arifen from this political crifis.” ‘ The reins of 
government,’ it was added, ‘ are in the hands of firm re- 
publicans. The people may truft to the two firft national 
authorities, which will always refpeét the maxims of the 
conftitution.” It was declared, that the reign of terror 
fhou!d ceafe, and that tyranny fhould no more prevail in 
France. ‘Republicans! (thefe are the concluding terms of 
the addrefs) we will difcharge our duties with zeal and 
firmnefs: let your courage enfure external triumph, and in- 
ternal liberty !” . 

It does not appear that the people have derived any great 
benefit from the fuccefs of the legiflative body over the 
directory. A rigorous fway is ftill exercifed ; the armies 
are recruited by violent rather than by gentle means; and 
real freedom does not exift in the country. 

The leading members of the direlory, after the ex- 
pulfion of Treilhard and the conftrained refignation of his 
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fwo affociates, were Barras and Sieyes. The latter tad 
been chofen on his return from Berlin; and he aéted as. 
prefident at the time of the above-mentioned conteft. 

While thefe incidents occurred at Paris, the fleet which 
had failed from Breft in the {pring did riot attempt any en- 
terprife of importance. It had appeared in the neighbour: 
hood of Cadiz, to the amount of above thirty thipss but 
the commander had neither ventured to attack vice-admiral 
lord Keith, who, with an inconfiderable fleet, offered to en- 
gage him, nor had taken any meafures for joining a Spanith 
armament in that port. -Proceeding towards Gibraltar, he. 
was not long followed by the Englifh. He formed a junétion 
with the Spaniards; and, after a long parade, both ficets 
reached Breft in fafety. 

The French, in the mean time, continued the war 
in Italy and Switzerland) Moreau, after the battle of 
Pozzo, recruited his army by draughts from the garrifon 
of Turin and other pofts, and prepared for a vigorous 
conflict with the Auftrians and the Ruffians, whofe pro- 
grefs feemed to threaten the fpeedy expulfion of the French 
from Italy. After the lofs of the greater part of the Mi- 
lanefe, he endeavoured to preferve Piedmont; but the 
capital of that principality was foon wreited from the 
hands of the republicans. It was no fooner fummoned to 
furrender, than many of the iniabitants teftified a defire of 
opening the gates; and, on the 27th of May, the allies took 
eafy poffeffion of the city, while the French retired into 
the citadel, from which they cannonaded the town, till a 
convention was adjufted for the ceffation of fuch holtilities. 
At length, on the 20th of June, the citadel was given up, 
on capitulation, to the occupants of the town. 

Field-marthal Souwaroff having divided his foree by 
forming various fieges and blockades, and by feifing dif- 
ferent pofts, Moreau flattered himfelf with the profpe& of 
retrieving the French affairs in Italy by a bold attack. He 
hoped to be joined by general Macdonald, when the latter 
App: VoL. XXVI. New Arr. . 2h 
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fhould have defeated two divifions which, he thought, the 
field-marfhal would not be able to affift.. Macdonald com- 
menced the execution of this fcheme by affaulting the corps 
of -inajor-genetal Hohenzollern near Modena, and driving 
that divifion towards the Po; and: he alfo compelled lieu- 
tenant-general Ott te abandon his poft near Reggio. ‘The 
latter, however, on the approach of Souwaroff with the ~ 
grand army; repelled his affailants. On the 19th of June, 
the field-marfhal made difpofitions for an engagement-with 
Macdonald; but he had not begun the attack, when the 
French poured 4 very heavy fire upon his whole line. They 
turned the right of the Ruflians at the village of Cafaleggio, 
_ and obliged them to. fall back; but the advanced guard af- 
faulted their flank, and gained fome advantage over them. 
They made repeated attacks upon the village; but their 
efforts were baffled by the perfevering courage of the Ruf- 
fians. Upon the centre and the left of the confederates, 
aflaults equally violent were made; and victory was long 
doubtful. In the evening, however, the whole French line, 
weary of conteft, retreated beyond the Trebia. The Auf- 
trians and Rufhans purfued; and the rear-guard of the 
- French, after a fpirited refiftance, furrendered during the 
flight. A check to which the Auftrians were expofed at 
Tortona from the troops of Moreau, weighed very lightly 
in the fcale'againft the important defeat of Macdonald, of 
whofe army, it is faid, nearly 20,000 men, in. the courfe 
of a few days, were flain, wounded, or captured. .Onthe 
part of the victors, the lift of killed-and wounded, accord~ 
ing to the Auftrian accounts, did not amount to 5;000.. By 
this fuccefs, the Ruffian general retrieved his military re- 
putation, which had fuffered by operations and siigchiem 
that were deemed injudicious. 

After the reduction of various fortrefies. i in the north of 
Italy, the ftrong citadel of Aleffandria was taken in July. 
The more important poft of Mantua was alfo furrendered 
to the allies. ‘The blockade of this place was converted » 
jato'a. fiege ; and the trenches had not been opened above 
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9 fortnight, whea, on the 28th. of July,’ 2 capitulation was 
Eausd by which the defenders became prifoners of war: 
This was*a fevere blow to the French, not only as it des 
prived them of one of the keys of Italy, but as it left a 
confiderable army of atiegue at leifure to aét spiel: an 
in other parts. 
The French were foon fabjected to new sslafortsidpds 
Joubert, who fucceeded Moreau in the chief command, 
was defirous of driving the allies from the walls of Tortonas 
and intended to attack them on the 16th of Auguft ; but, 
before he was prepared to aét as the aggreffor, the Auf 
trians under general Kray affaulted his left on the 1sth, 
while the Ruffians encountered the centre of his army- 
‘While he was animating his men. to gallant exertions, he 
received a fhot in the fide and quickly expired. Moreau, 
who then appeared as a volunteer, refumed the command, 
and exerted his ufual coufage and attivity. The Auftrians - 
were repelled by the valor and number of the foe; and 
their northern affociates were forced back with very great 
lofs. Kray made a fecond. attempt. to defeat the left. di- 
vifion; and the centre was fubjeéted to a renewed attack ; 
‘ but the French {till defended themfelves with vigor. Gene- 
- ral Melas now arrived with a reinforcement, and engaged 
the right of the republicans. His efforts were fuccefsful ; 
and, purfuing his advantage, he feifed the town. of Novi. 
‘He was warmly fupported by the Rufhans ; and at length 
the confederatts threw the whole French line into confu- 
fon. About gooo men were made prifoners; and among 
them were four general officers. On both fides the flaugh- 
ter was confiderable. 
- “In Switzerland, fome engagements occurred between the 
French and the Auftrians, though much time was loft.in 
inactivity. In May, the former were diflodged from feve- 
ral pofts; and from the 14th to the 22d, nearly 4000 of 
their number were made prifoners. They were driven 
4rom their conquefts in the Grifon territory, and were 
haraffed, in feveral of the cantons, by infurreCtions of the 
‘ 2R2 1} 
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Swifs. General Maffena, however, .was not-{fo difeouraged ; 


as to negleét the duties of his ftation. On a‘chain-of hills 
near Zurich, he’ made Cchoite of an. advantageous’ poft, 
which he fortified with numerous entrenchments. The 


moft interefting and decifive point of the pofition was on. 


the Zurich-Berg; and here the right wing was ftationed. 
As it was the opinion of the archduke Charles, that, if 
this poft could be forced, the total defeat of the French 
army would be the confequence, lieutenant-general Hotze, 
on the gth of June, was ordered to rifque an affault. 
The. French; however, defended the Zurich-Berg ‘with 


fuch' obftinaey, that if was found impra€ticable to force it.. 


Both parties fuffered confiderably on this occafion. The 
archduke gave dire€tions for another attack; but the enemy, 
unwilling to wait the affault,. abandoned: the entrench- 
ments in the night. The Auftrians then. took poffeffion 
of Zurich, while Maffena retired towards the Reufs, and 
fixed upon another ftrong poft, where he remained un- 
molefted by the archduke. 

While the French armies were employed in delindlaes 


the caufe of the republic, the legiflative body prepared. 


fpecific heads of charge againft thofe dire€tors who were 
fuppofed to have betrayed the interefts of their country— 
againft Reubell, la Reveillére, Treilhard, and Merlin. It 
was ‘afhrmed, that they had. violated the rights of. nations 
by giving orders for the invafion of Egypt, a country fubjeé& 
to the dominion of the Ottoman emperor, at a time wher 
the French had no caufe of quarrel with that prince s-and by 
making war on the Swifs without a previous manifeftoy 
and without fufficient provocation. ‘They. were? accufed 


of having infringed the fovereignty of the people, in 


the treatment to which they had fubje&ted the Batavian, 


. Cis-alpme, and Roman :republics ; of having’ ufurped the : ; 


legiflative authority ; endangered in various inftances: the 
external fecarity of the ftate, as well as it’s internal fafety; 
influenced the cleCtions, and indireétly endeavoured to an« 
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-pihilate the faliingnealinioa bhenibad sbitrari! + iinprifoned, 


and .illegally,tranfported; many citizens 5 ‘propofed to fome 
military ofcers the arreft of feveral members-of the legif- 
lature; and neglected the means of preventing robbery, 
extortion, licentioufnefs, and violence, in the conduét of 


the French towards the people on whom they pretended ta 


beftow liberty. | 
It is doubtful whether the exedireétors will be punifhed 


for thefe offences. They have a ftrong party in both coun- 
cils, particularly in that of the five hundréd; and,-as many 
are implicated in their crimes, their i impunity is oe more 
probable than their punifhment. 

By the lateft accounts refpefting the internal affairs of 
France, we learn that the Jacobin clubs age again aGiive in 
propagating difaffection, and extending. the influence. of 
their pernicious principles. In a report relative to thefe focie- 
tics, drawn up by the minifter of police, it wag intimated, 
that, after the late change in the dire€tory, affociations of ci- 
tizens were tolerated under the idea that they would tend to 
animate that public fpirit which, from a variety of caufes, 
had greatly declined ; that the early debates of thefe focieties 
had been reftrained withig the limits.gf prudence and de- 
corum ; but that their conduét had fince been altered ; that 
they had indulged animofities which had been fuppreffed for 
a time, had infulted the government, acted as incendiaries, 
and affumed powers not allowed by the conftitution. The 
fubje@t of this report dOccafioned warm débates in the two 
councils. Some of the members did not! wife that the clubs 
fhould be checked; but others inveighed againft” them 
as highly dangerous to the government. ‘The {peeches in 
the principal fociety became at Iength fo inflammatory, that 


» Sicyes and Barras tefolved'to act with fpirit on the occa- 


fion. In a meffage to the legiflativé body, the directors 
complained of the bold proceedings of the clubs, and declared’ 
their full determination of checking the career of all who 


neglected the ftrict obfervance of the maxims of the con- 
2R3 i 
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ftitution, or who endeavoured to introduce licentioufnefs and 
anafchy. The next day, the moft obnoxious of the clubs 
received orders for a difcontinuance of meetings and the 

directorial will was enforced by military power. 


NETHERLANDS, 


Such of the inhabitants of Belgium as are adverfe to the 
French caufe eagerly with fuccefs to the enterprife for the 
refcuc of Holland, which, they think, will be followed by 
an attempt for the ‘deliverance of the Belgic provinces. 
Papers have been lately diftributed, tending to animate the 
hopes’ of the friends of the confederacy; but the ad- 


miniftrative bodies ftudioufly check fuch effufions of zeal, — 


vigilantly endeavour to prevent infurreCtions, and make 
great preparations for the defence of the provinces. 


HOLLAND. 


Notwithftanding the rapine and tyranny to which the 
inhabitants of the Dutch provinces. have been fubjected, 
it does not appear that the generality-of them are inclined 
to acquiefce in the return and re-eftablifhment of the ftadt- 
holder. The invaders, of Holland, though. niimerous and 
brave, will probably meet with ftrong refiftance. Much 
blood has already been thed ; and the lofs of a much greater 
number’ of- lives may be apprehended. The reftoration 
of the independence of this republic, however, is fo 
defirable, that the advocates for the war will not. confider 


it as dearly purchafed.by the facrifice of numereus vic- 


ams, . 
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GERMANY. 


Though the empire is fill, as well asthe head of the 
houfe of Auftria, at war with France, no confiderable hof 
tilities have recently taken place in Germany: but, as the 
French have croffed the Rhine near Mannheim, and have 
directed their courfe to the fouthward, we thall probably 
foon’ rec¢ive important intelligence from that quarter. It 
feems to be their immediate aim to draw the archduke from 
Switzerland. 

The emperor has not been negligent in the inquiry 
into the murder of the plenipetentiaries at Raftadt: 
but no clear light has been thrown upon the affair. 
{t is ftrongly fufpetted, that the affaffination was the work 
of fome emiffaries of the Parifian directory, ftimulated by 
a defire of branding the court of Vienna with the odium 
which fuch an aét is calculated to excite. This, however, 
is not a very probable furmife, however great may be the 
delinquency of the rulers of France. 

The king of Pruffia perfifts in his refolution of neutrality; 
and the elector of Saxony follows the example of that 
monarch. Some of the inferior German princes are equally 
unwilling to have any. concern ia the war. 


/ *y = 


SWITZERLAND. | ' 


_.The .expeftations which were farmed of a general in- 
{urrection.of the Swifs have not been gratified. In the 
canton of Uri, indeed, the Upper Valais, and the Grifon 
country, the enemies of the French aéted with fpirit, and 
endeavoured, not, wholly without fuccefs, to facilitate the 
operations of the Auftrians. But, in the greater part of 
2R¢4 
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the: ¢antons, either the people remained quiet, or only 
{mall bodies appeared in arms, without concert or union. 
On the other hand, a confiderable number of Swifs, fome 
from compulfion, others from choice, acted as auxiliaries 
of the French ; and many of thefe combatants, it is faid, 


: fought with a ferocious fury which excited the aftonifh- 


¢ment of the Auftrians, whom even the women encountered 


in ‘feveral engagements with extraordinary animofity. 


SPAIN axp PORTUGAL. 


The naval preparations of the court of Madrid were lefs 


beneficial to the French caufe than the republicans hoped, 


who concluded that fome important enterprife would be 
attempted by the combined fleets. They may confider it, 
however, as a fortunate circumftance, that the fleets efcap- 
ed capture or defeat. 

The Portuguefe are ftill under the apprehenfions of an 
ynvafion; but the French are fo fully employed in other 
quarters, that the court t of Lifbon may for fome time reff 


in Peace : 


ITALY, 


The prefent ftate of this part of Europe is very different 
from the predicament in which it ftood at the beginning of 
the year. The French were then mafters of the greater 
part of Italy; but now = retain only an inconfiderable 
partion of ‘it. 

In our Jatt political and military — we left the 
Neapolitan royal family in Sicily, where the French did 
not attempt to moleft the fugitives, General Macdonald 
occupied Naples for fome time, reftraining the impetue* 
fty and refentment of the difcontented inhabitants, and 
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fuper-intending the new inftitutions impofed by republican 
violence.’ The people, however, were not deterred or pre- 
vented from taking arms in different diftri€ls, in the hope 
of expelling their oppreffors. Ruffo, a cardinal of a bold 
and enterprifing fpirit, put himfelf at the head of,a con- 
fiderable body of the Neapolitans, and took every oppor- 
tunity of harafling the invaders. He was even” joined: by 
many who had enlifted under the ftandard of the French, 
but who were difgufted at the arbitrary proceedings of their: 
pretended deliverers. Frequent ikirmithes, and occafional 
murders, manifefted the mutual animofity of the twe 
parties. Hebd. | i 

The misfortunes fuftained by the French in the’ north 
* of Italy having rendered it expedient for Macdonald to 
quit the Neapolitan territories, he drew off the garrifons of 
feveral towns, quitted Naples i in ‘April, and advanced td- 
wards the Ligurian ftate. Encouraged by his departuré, 
the infurgents continued their efforts ; and, the affiftance 
of the Englith and Ruffians animated their hopes. Hodd, 
commander of the Zealous, attacked Salerno, and fucs 
ceeded in the attempt. Other pofts were alfo reduced; 
and the cardinal marched to Naples with an augmented 
force. Captain Troubridge of the Culloden, exchanging 
the naval for the military ¢harafter, landed with a body 
of Englifh and Portuguefe, garrifoned the caftles Ovo and 
Nuovo (which had been recently taken), and commenced 
the fiege of Fort St. Elmo. The commanding fituation of 
this fortrefs rendered the approaches difficult : but all obfta- 
cles were furmounted, and the works were nearly deftroyed 
within nine days from the erection of the firft battery. 
The commandant capitulated on the 12th of July. The 
garrifon became prifoners of war; and the chief rebels 
were confined in the Britifh thips. On the 21ft, Troubridge 
tmade his’ appearance near Capua with a varied army, con- 
fifting of Englith, Portuguefe; Swifs, Ruffians, and Nea- 
politans. Batteries were quickly opened ; and, after a fhort 
fiege, the place was furrendered on the 28th. Gacta was 
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foon after- reduced ; and the whole realm was-again fub> 
jeted to,thg, guthority of-Ferdinand, who acknowledged 
himfelf highly. indebted, for this favorable change in-his 
affairs, to the, exertions of the gallant fubjects of /his Brie - 
tannie njajelty. 

Lord Nelfon, during thefe ‘cailalans remained i in the bay 
of Naples. Of a letter which he fent on the occafon, 
fome paflages may here be quoted, as worthy of notice. 
$I moft fincerely congratulate their lordfhips (the lords of the 
admiralty) onthe entire liberation of the kingdom of Na- 
ples from the French robbers (for by no other name can 
they be called for their conduét in this kingdom). This 
happy event will not, I am -fure, be the lefs. acceptable 
from being principally brought about by part.of the crew . 
of his majefty’s Ships ynder my orders, under the com- 
mand of captain. Troubridge.. His merits.fpeak for theme 
felyes: his own‘modefty makes it my duty to ftate, that 
to him alone. is. the chief merit due.’ . With the cenfure of 
the French thofe who know it to be juft will not be dif- 
pleafed ;, and the praife beftowed on the srntaig ingiee with 


delicacy. 4: 


_-The Roman republic was, at Sori danas difturbed te 
snfarreétions: The: French. were difpoffefied of fome. of 
the towns of that territory 3.but they-are ftill mafters of a 
confiderable part of it- Pius VI. who governed’ this ftate 
before it was tevolutionifed, was feifed by the French when 
they {ubdued Tuicany in, the {pring of this year, and cone 
veyed prifemer to.Briangon. Aged and.infirm, the une 
fortunate pontiff jhas lately, paid the debt of nature. He 
was not a man of iplendid abilitics; but he'pefledied fome 
amiable qualities, and exercifed his power with modera~ 
tion-- ., 

In Takaniy the people. indignantly seg the. saauhtian 


- yoke. Many of them rofean arms, invefted feyeral forr 


trefles, and eagerly attacked divided parties of the French. 


On. the sth of:july, they aflembled in great force at Flor * 


rence,.and appeared with fo firm a countenance, that ghe 
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republican troops retired into the forts, and, on the follow- 
ing day, marched towards Leghorn. The old magiitrates 
now refumed their funétions,’in the name of the grand 
duke: the government was re-eftablifhed without the leaft 
tumult or diforder ; and all ranks of people teftified their 
joy at the event. 

The Tufcans, having defeated the French on feveral oes 
cafions, advanced towards the coafts; and, as the Auftrians 
had promifed to re-enforce them, they did not defpair of 
the quick recovery of the whole duchy. An order whiclt 
was fent about this time to the commandant at Leghorn, 
for withdrawing all the troops of the republic from Tuf- 
 eany, accelerated the accomplifhment of the withes of the 
people. That officer immediately capitulated; and Tuf- 
cany was completely evacuated by the French. A body of 
Auftrians and ‘Tufeans now marched towards Lucca to ex- 
pel the intruders who had feifed that town and fubverted 
the government; and the French foon retired into the 
Scenes 

In fpeaking of the Italian ftates, we ought not to for- 
get the extraordimary zeal of the Piedmontefe in the caufe 
of their exiled fovereign. For the purpofe of reftoring 
him, and harafling his rapacious and tyrannical foes, 
many parties of them were continually in’ arms. The 
checks which they experienced, and the fevere punifhment 
infli€ted on thofe who were taken, did not operate as dif- 
couragements. They hovered about the pofts of the re- 
publicans, intercepted their fupplies, and molefted them 
in various ways. Though fome of their towns and villages 
were burned by the French, and the inhabitants ‘treated 
with vindictive cruelty, they perfevered in their oppofition, 
and gave every affiftance in their power to the confederates 
who arrived for their deliverance. When Turin had 
been recovered, they put to death fome of the chief 
promoters of the French interefts; and fimilar exceffes, 
in other places, arofe from the warmth of popular indig- 
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- The Furks have not yet attempted to refcue Egypt from 
the tyranny of Buonaparte. For fome months they were 
employed: in preventing.him from eftablifhing his power 
jn Syria and Paleftine ;, but, as they have driven him from 
thofe tervitories, they will, probably fon difpoffefs him of 
Egypt. . 
_ An army of French, reinforced with Jews, - oriental 
Chriftians, and even with fo e Arabs, entered Paleftine 
in the fpring, and reduced feveral towns. At length they 
invefted the Syrian town of Acra, or St. John d’Acre 
(the ancient Ptolemais); a place of little ftrength, the for- 
tifications of which, compared with thofe of Europe, are 
wretched and contemptible, Before the commencement 
of the fiege, Gezar, the pacha.of the province, fent in- 
telligence of the approach of the enemy to. fir, Sidney 
Smith, who, haftening with his:fquadrgn, captured. feven 
veflels containing cannon and ammunition for the fiege of 
Acra. The Englith gave great afliftance tothe Turks in 
improving the fortifications, and checking the; advances of 
the befiegers. The latter were fp warmly. received .in 
many affaults which they made upon the. town, that they 
fuftained , confiderable, lofs.: In.a fiege which they thought 

would not long employ, them, they were: dangeroufly.oc- 


cupied | for twa. manths, and were then compelled to retire. 


Buonaparte, not deterred by the ill fuccefs of former, 
affaults, peremptorily ordered another, at a time when the 
number of the dead threatened both parties ‘with. in; 
fectious difeafes. While a letter to the pacha, propofing. 
the burial of the bodies, was under confideration, a volley of 
fhot and fhells manifefted the perfidy of the French general, 
who hoped to find his adverfaries unprepared onthe faith 
of a flag of truce. ‘The garrifon, however, ultimately re- 
pelled the allaliants (on the 20th of May); and Buonaparte, 
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with the fmall remains of his army, fled towards Egypt: The 
merit of fit Sidney Smith,” in this fervice, was extolled 
by the grand fignor, and: mtift‘entitle him tothe applaufe 
ef his countrymen. 


RUS SI A. 


The emperor Paul is now as eager to -chaftife and quell 
the French as any of his contemporaries. He fupplies great 
armies for the deliverance of Europe, and employs his-fleets 
in the fame caufe. He has declared war againft the king of 
Spain ; but itis improbable that he will have any opportu- 
nities of doing great injury to that monarch. He urges 
the king of Prufha, by argument and menace, to join the 
confederates ; but his influence over the court of Berlin is 


not decifive. 


SWEDEN. 


His Swédith majefty, relinquifhing in fonie meafure his 
neutrality, ordered his minifter at the diet of Ratifbon, 
in the month of May, to deliver a declaration from him, 
as duke of Pomerania, intimating that, as it was the duty 
of every member of the empire to furnifh his contingent 
ina war in which that body was engaged, he was ready 
to fupply fuch troops and money as he was bound to afford. 
This intimation was received with pleafure in the diet; 
but it does not appear to have had any effect in ftimulating 
the neutral princes .of the empire to a. fimilar promife. 
The king, we are informed, acts with general propriety in 
his ftation. He rules with mildnefs and moderation, en- 
eourages the ufeful arts, and promotes the welfare of his 


fubjeéts. 


NORTH-AMERICA. 


The difcuffions between the Americans arid the French 
have hot yet been inflamed to a rupture. Internal difcord, 
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however, feems to increafe in the United States, at a time 
when unanimity is effentially requifite for aise: the 
anes and profperity of the republic. 


WEST-INDIES. 


No important intelligence has lately reached us from 
thefe iflands, except from that of St. Domingo. Touflaint 
and Rigaud are {till rivals for fuperiority. The Britith and 
American nations are endeavouring to eftablifh an advan- 
tageous trade with the inhabitants of that ifland; but, af 
the competition of the chiefs fhould produce a war, the 
commercial negotiations will be fufpended. 


EAST-INDIES. 


The revolution to which we alluded on a former occafion 

was briefly difcuffed in the houfe of commons in the laft. 
feffion. It appears, that Ali; the new nabob of Oude, gave 
great difruft and alarm to the Englith by his improper and 
arbitrary condu& ; and, as he was not the legitimate off- 
‘fpring of the late nabob, they refolved to depofe him, be- 
fore he had fully eftablifhed his power of injuring them. 
His fubjeéts did not aé& in his behalf; and a prince from 
whom lefs danger was apprehended was quietly placed on 
the mufnud. 
‘ 'The proceedings of the fultan Tippoo were of a more 
dlarming ‘nature than the conduét of the nabob. His pre- 
parations for war were diligently profecuted; and the 
French who were in-his fervice were encouraged and pa- 
tronifed. The governor-general infifted on the difmiffion 
of the latter, and made fome other demands to which Tip- 
poo. refufed to accede. ‘Sufpefling that-he depended on 
the aid of an army expected from Egypt, the council of 
Calcutta refolved to commence hoftilities without delay. 
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In the fettlement of Bombayy.an army was levied to co- 
Operate with that of Madras. Lieutenant-geaeral Stuart, 


having afcended the Ghauts-with the force of the: weltem | 


province, approached the enemy in March. On the 6th, an 
advanced brigade, conducted by lieutevant-colonel Mon- 
trefor, fuftained an attack from the warriors of Myforey 
who, after an obitinate conflict, would probably have over- 
powered the Europeans and fepoys with whom they con 
tended, if a frefh corps had not taken part in the action: 
The fultan’s forces were at length repelled, above 2000° of 
his men being either killed or wounded. The victorious 
army fuffered a trifling lofs, the flain and the wounded not 
exceeding 150. 

The army of Madras having reached Malavelly, an en- 
gagement took place on the 27th of March. It terminated to 
the advantage of the Englifh, who were effectually. affifted 
by fome troops of the nizam. Onthe sth:of-Apfil, lieute~ 
nant-general Harris took his {tation near Seringapatamy and, 
being afterwards joined by Stuart, he carried on with great 
fpirit the fiege of that capital. The fire of the batteries 
having at length made a praCticable breach in the walls, 
an affault was ordered on the 4th of May. To major-getie- 
ral Baird the dire€tion of this important fervice was com- 
mitted; and his courage and conduét on the occafion 
greatly redounded to his honor. That he might clear the 
ramparts to the right and left, he divided the force felected 
for the affault; and, while colonel Sherbrooke led one di- 
vifion, lieutenant-colonel Dunlop advanced with the other. 
Under a fire extremely heavy, the Europeans and fepoys 
© crofled the rocky bed of the Cavery, paffed the glacis and 
ditch, and afcended the breaches in the fauffé-braye and 
rampart of the fort,’ gallantly furmounting all rhe obftacles 
which arofe from § the difficulty of the paflage and the re- 
fiftance of the enemy.’ When they had filenced the fire 
from the works, they were oppofed by a corps which occu- 
pied the palace of Tippoo; but they at length gained poffef- 
fion of the whole town. Two of the fultan’s fons now fur- 
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rendered themfelves to the befiegers, and were removed to 
the camp. Proper meafurés for allaying ‘ the confufion at 


farft. unavoidable in a city ftrongly garrifoned, crowded with 


inhabitants and their property, in ruins from the fire of a 
numerous artillery, and taken by affault,’ were not negleét- 
ed by the victors: 

Many of the chief officers of the Myforean army loft 
their lives in defending the caufe of their fovereign. As 
it was reported that the fultan was alfo among the ‘flain, 
orders were givén for inquiring into the foundation of the 
rumor; and, after a diligent fearch, the body of that 
prince was found near one of the gates, under a heap of 
his lifelefs fubjeéts. Due honors were paid to his remains; 
which were intefred in the maufoleum of Hyder Ali. 

The prince who thus loft his life inherited the ambition 
and the enterprifing {pirit of his father, pofleffed confi- 


derable talents, and was not deficient in courage or in for- . 


titude.. As he was a determined enemy of the Britifh nation; 
his death is not regretted by thofe who with for the pro- 
fperity of our Afiatic fettlements. The ‘feifure of his do- 
minions, or the grant of his throne to a dependent prince, 
will greatly contribute to the fecurity of Britifh India. 
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